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REFLECTIONS 


UPON 


TIIE WORKS OF GOD 


■ DISPLAYED IN NA1 


.AlX our different sorts of 

vog* tables, derive their origin from fot^HBBBp^®* 
generally those of a higher temperature than ours* 
T»ie grot test part of them came* from Italy ; Italy ob- 
tii'vd them fiom (Jreece ; and Greece from the Hast* 


W lu ti America w as discovered, many plants and flow, 
vis w* ro found that (ill (hen were unknown, and have 
siur * been transplanted to Europe, where they have 
Ik on cultivated with g real rii cress; .and the English 
sti'l lake great pains to cultivate in thrir own country 
many rlifien nl plants from North America. 

Most of Ih • ditlf rent species of corn, which form the 
best kind of nutriment for men and animals, are 
graminous ; and though. they are now completely natu- 
ral!* d to our soil, and the fields me covered with 
tin m, the> are of foreign growth. Rye and wheat are 
in ligonout in Little Tartary and Siberia, where they 
still mow without culture. From what country bar- 
ley and oats were first introduced, we are ignorant; 
but wemiy be assured, they are not natives of this 
climate, or it would not be necessary to cultivate them, 
liiceis the produce of Ethiopia, whence it was carried 
into the East, and afterwards to Italy. Since tlic 
commencement of the eighteenth century, it has been 
cultivated in America, and wc now import from that 
Vol. II. A 
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country great quantities of this useful grain* Buck, 
wheat originally came from Asia; it was introduced 
into Italy at the time of' the crusades, from whence it 
was brought to Germany. 

Most of our pulse and herbs have also a foreign origin. 
Borage comes from Syria; cresses from Crete; Iho 
cauliflower from Cyprus; and asparagus from Asia. 
We are indebted to Italy for the chervil; to Portugal 
and Spain for the dill seed ; to the Canary Islands for 
fennel ; and (o Pgypt for anniseed and parsley. Gar- 
lic is a production of the Past; shallots come fiom 
Siberia, and the hor>e»radish from China. We arc in- 
debted to the Past Judies for kidney-beans: to Astri- 
<*an for pompions: to France for lentils ; and to Bra- 
zil for potatoes. The Spaniards brought the tobacco- 
planf from Cuba, where the finest species of tobacco 
are found. 

Some of our most beautiful flowers are also the pro- 
duce of foreign countries. Jessamine comes from the 
Past Indies; the elder tree from Persia; the tulip 
from Cappadocia ; the narcissus or daffodil from Italy 5 
the lily from Syria ; the tube. rose ftoui Java and Cey- 
lon ; the pink fiom Italy; and the aster from China. 

Let us regard these gifts of Nature with joy and grati- 
tude, and thank our heavenly father for the abundance 
of his bounty, in thus contributing to onr pleasure 
and well being, by making the remotest regions of the 
earth tiibutary to our necessities. Let us aI>o endea- 
vour to become acquainted with the nature of the globe 
which we inhabit. There is an universal transmi- 
gration overall the earth; men, animals, and vegetables 
are transplanted irom one country to another; and 
may we all, wherever our lot may bo cast, endeavour 
to do our duty as men, and so live that our names 
shall be revered by the just and the good whilst living,, 
and when happily transplanted to that country whgyfe^ 
gr toils shall end, and our troubles cease, our meixx^ 
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shall be blessed, and oar depart Orebe lamented, by 
thousands who have tasted of the sweets of our con* 
verse, and received the benefits of our exertions for 
the general good of mankind 1 


JULY ir. 

Transformation of Caterpilfers. 

The transformation of a caterpiiler into a butterfly is 
a very curious phenomenon, and highly deserving of 
our attention. The manner in which caterpillars 
prepare for their change is truly wonderful l they 
do not immediately become butterflies, but pass first 
through a sort of middle state. After sh, dding its coat 
three or four times, the caterpillar strips i se!f to its 
last skin, and becomes a substance not in the least re- 
sembling a living creature. It is then enveloped in a 
bard shell called chrysalis or nympha, in which state 
it remains two or three works, sometimes even for six 
or ten months, until at length it comes out in the form 
of a butterfly. 

There are two kinds of butterflies ; the w ings of one 
are raised, those of the other are flat; the first species 
iiy during the day, the latter by night. The catfer- 
pill ar of the night- but ter fly spins a cone, and shuts 
itself up in it when the time of its transformation ap- 
proaches. Those which, when become butterflies, 
fly during the day, suspend themsehes in the open air 
on a tree, a plant, a wall, &c. In order to do this, 
they spin themselves a very small web, with an ex. 
t remedy tine thread, and then suspend themselves ia 
such a manner that their heads are a little bent back 
towards the top. Some of these caterpillars, particu- 
larly those of the hairy species, remain in this state, 
hanging perpendicularly with their heads downward * w 
others spiu a thread, which passes round the middle at 
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their body, tod which U fastened at both sides. In 
one or other of these ways all caterpillars of the day- 
butterfly prepare for the great revolution they are 
about to undergo- Thus both species of caterpillars 
bury themselves alive, and seem quietly to await the 
termination of their caterpillar state, as if they knew 
that after a short repose thy would receive a new ex- 
istence, and appear again under a more brilliant form. 

From considering the transformation of the caterpil- 
lar into the butterfly, we may proceed to the consider- 
ation of a much more noble and exalted subject, 
the death and resurrection of the righteous. Death 
resent bits a state of sleep, a soil repose, in which our 
nature r< sfs after the toils, thr pains, and the miseries 
of this lift*. For the space «>f a moment we are de- 
prived of sensibility and mo ion, that we may awaken 
to glory and a happy exist: ,<re. 

What is a caterpillar ? A creeping worm, insigni- 
ficant and despised. Which, whilst it crawls along 
through life, is exposed to various accidents and in ju- 
ries. And what is man ? Is his condition in (his 
( world much better? Is he affluent and fortunate, he 
flutters gaily in the beams of prosperity, and often, 
equally insignificant with the butterfly, struts his 

* hour, "and passes into airy nothing, unlamcnted and 
’.unregarded. But these, compared with the children of 

penury and misfortune, are few : the greater part of 
,men have to pass from their cradle to their grave 
through toil, misery, and poverty'; most have to labour 

* from morn till night like beasts of burthen, without the 

power or the hope of enlarging their minds, and ex. 
/pending their ideas bey und the confined atmosphere 
.-tf or the ale-house where they herd 

Jioge '.her to solace themselves with smoke and beer 
( after the fatigues of the day. 

J|s the caterpillar prepares with care for its transfor- 
on, and the state of inaction and insensibility 
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which it is shortly to undergo; so in a different way, 
but not ie 98 earnestly, does the good man prepare for, 
and expect with & cheerful acquiescence and fond hope, 
that a* ful change when he is to undergo a temporary 
death, to enter into a joyful state of perfection jtt)d im- 
mortality. • 4 

The sleep of the caterpillar is not perpetual, it is 
merely the precursor of a new state of existeuge; after 
its transformation it appears again more perfect and 
brilliant: before, it crept upon the o irth ; it now flies 
in the atr, and lightly shims over the surface of a 
thousand flowers, sipping honey and nrrfareoiis dew. 

Jn all this we may observe a lively emblem of tho 
death and resurrection of a righteous man. That body 
whirh was feeble, sensual, an 1 gross, reimed from its 
earthly nature, puts on a gloitou* immortality, and is 
clothed with perfection; that mind which was so 
limited in ita faculties and confined in its power*, 
subject to passions and emotions that degraded i s 
heavenly essence bo contracted and wi*afc that it could 
not penetrate mists of prejudice, and so blind that it 
could not perceive truth, now, pute as light, and 
boundless as infinity, views the whole extern of nature, 
and Sies at once millions of worlds; communes with 
angels, and evpands to the infinite (»od, the source 
of all power, wisdom, and glory. We have here an 
important lesson ; if this the gloiioiis change we 
expect, let us make timely and effectual preparation 
for it. If our present state be but transitory and im- 
perfect, let us not make it our chief object ; let not 
the few moments which are allotted us for our prepara* 
tion for eternity, be mispent, or the reason why wo 
have them mistaken. 
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The Siik u*orw 9 

Tub genus of caterpillars, which we have just seen, 
as divided into two genera! classes, one of which coin. 
prehen d£ the diurnal, the other (he nocturnal butter, 
flics, hr farther divided into different families, each of 
which hq£ its distinct characteristics and properties. 

Thus 'the silk-worm is a species of caterpillar, one! 
like if, is formed of several moveable rings, and is well 
furnished with feet and claws, to rest am! fix itsc'f 
whole it pleases. It has two rows of teeth, which do 
not move upwards and dounwaids, but from right to 
left, which enables it to press, rut, ami tear the (caves 
in every direction. Along the w hole length of its back 
ivp perceive through its skin a 1 which p rforms 
the function of a heart. On each side of this insect arc; 
nine orifices, which answer to as many lungs, and as. 
sot the circulation of the chyle or uuiiiiive juice. 
Under the n oufh is a kind <»f ml with (wo holes, 
through which pass two drops of the gum with which 
its bag is filled; they act like two dMaiis, continually 
furnishing it with the materials of which it makes its 
silk. Thu gum which distils through the two orifices 
takes their form, lengthens into u double thread, 
which presently loses the fluidify of the liquid gum, 
and acquit e$ the consistence necessary to support or to 
envelope the worm. When that lime arrives it joins 
the two threads together, by gluing them one over the 
other with its fore feet. This double thread is not 
only very line, but also very strong, and of great 
length. Each bag has a thread which is nearly five 
hundred Gei man ells long; and, aud as this thread is 
double, ami joined together throughout its length, 
each bag will be found to contain a thousand ells of 
silk, though the whole weight does not exceed two 
grains and a half. 
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The life of this Insect in its vermiform state*is very 
short, and it passes through different states till it gradu- 
ally arrives at its greatest degree of perfection. When 
it first emerges from the egg, it is extremely small, per- 
fectly black, and its head of a still brighter black than 
the? rest of its body: in a few days it begins to grow 
white, or of an ash colour ; its coat becomes dirty ami 
ruffled : it casts it off, and appears in a new dress $ it 
becomes larger ami much whiter, though a little tinged 
with green, from feediug upon green leaves. After a 
few more days, the number of which varies accord- 
ing to the degree of heat and quality of its nourish- 
ment, it ceases to eat, and sleeps for nearly two days ; 
it then agitates and frets itself extremely, becoming 
ml with the efforts it makes; its skin wrinkles ami 
shrivels up, it throws it oif a second time, ami gets 
rid of it with its feet. Thus within the space of tiirco 
weeks or a mouth we see it fresh dressed thrive limes. 
It now begins to cat again, and might be taken for a 
different creature, so much is ttio appearance of its 
hud, colour, and figure altered. 

After continuing to eat for some days, it falls again 
into a lethargic state; on recovering from which it 
once more changes its coat, which makes {Jje third 
since it issued from its shell. It continues to eat for 
some time, then entirely ceasing to take any nutri- 
ment, prepares for itself a retreat, and draws out a 
silken thread, which it wraps round its body in thu 
same manner as we might wind thread, round an oval 
piece of wood, ft remains quietly in the bag it has 
formed, and at the end of liftcen days would pierce it 
to issue forth, if it be not killed by being exposed to 
the heat of the sun, or shut up in an oven. The silk* 
cones are thrown into warm water, and stirred about 
with birch twigs to draw out the heads or beginning of 
the threads and the silk is afterward wound upon reels 
made for the purpose* 

A 4 
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Thud we are indebted to this little Insect for great 
laxary in clothing : a reflection which ought to humble 
our pride, for how can we be rain *of the silkw hich 
covers us, when Sc reflect to whom we are indebted 
for it, and how little we are instrumental in the for. 
motion of those beauties in oar clothing of which' we 
are vain i 

Thus wc find the most insignificant and despicable 
objects are the instruments of ornament and advantage 
to man ; an insect that we scarcely condescend to 
look at becomes a blessing to thousands of human 
beings, and farms an important article of trade, and a 
great source of riches. Let us then, instead of passing 
our days in the routine of indolence and luxurious dis- 
sipation, imitate the industrious silk-worm, and 
endeavour, by the unremitting and assiduous culti- 
vation of our faculties, to render ourselves useful to 
mankind; and if we are neither able nor fortunate 
enough to discover some new truth, let us at least at- 
tempt to make all within the circle of our influence 
happy aud conleuted by our generous exertions for 
their welfare. 


JULY IV. 

The Rainbow . 

WHEiMhe rays of the suti strike upon drops of 
water falling from the clouds, and we are so placed 
that our backs are towards the sun, and the clouds 
before us, we observe a peculiar phenomenon in the 
heavens, called a Rainbow. The drops of rain may be 
considered as small transparent globules upon which 
the rays fall, and are twice refracted and once re- 
jected. Hence proceed the different colours of the 
rainbow ; they are seven iu number, and appear in the 
following order; red, orange, yellow, green, bine, 
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indigo, and tioUrt. These colours appear tfce’mow 
vivid at the clouds which are behind are darker* 
the drops of rain fall closer* The drops failing con - - 
tinually produce a new rainbow every%ioment, and Ml • 
each spectator observes it from a particular situation*" 
it happens that scarcely two men, strictly speaking* 
see the same rainbow ; and this meteorous appearance 
can only last whilst the drops of rain continue to fat)* / 
If we consider the rainbow merely as a phenomenon" 
of nature, it presents one of the most beautiful spec* 
tael vs we ran possibly conceive, and is one * of the 
nio^t magnificent of nature’s pictures ; but when we 
recollect that G od has made this meteor a sign of his* 
mercy, and the conformation of his holy covenant 
vouchafi d to mankind, we may make it the subject of 
a most edify ing, as well as pleasing, reflection , When 
the rain descends from one extremity of the horizon 
to the other we cdniiot see a rainbow, because to form 
this meteor the sun mu*t appear at the same time with 
the rain; and when the sky is only covered with clouds 
on one side, and the sun appears on the other, it is a 
sign that these clouds will soon disperse, and that tho‘ 
sky will become clear and serene ; this also is the 
^reason why we cannot see the rainbow unless the sun is 
behind, and the watt ry cloud before us. In order to 
form the rainbow, then, the sun and the rain must 
both be present at the same iime: we may therefore 
rest assured, every time we witness this beautiful phe* 
xiomenon, that we are safe from the inundation of i, 
deluge; for to effect this, the rain must descend ini' 
torrents from all parts of the heavens, and if this bap* 
pence!, the sun could not be se< n. We could not see the 
colours of the rainbow if the sky was too clear: to 
produce such an effect, a part of the horizon must b<f 
covered with thick clonds. ' 

All these considerations naturally dispose our minds 
to pious reflections* As often as we see the Heavens 
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Adorned with the beautiful colours of the rainbow, we 
may truly say. How great is ,the majesty of God! How 
wonderful his goodness towards his creatures ! wc still 
see that He reuijftbers us in mercy. Let us then bow 
before, and adore Him who keeps his covenant, and 
fulfils all Ids merciful promises 5 blessed be his name 
through all the ages of eternity ! 

Jtfijr v. 

Bird 4* Nests. 

The construction of birds’ nests shows us many 
curious objects, which cannot be nniniertsling to the 
reflecting mind. Who can help admiring those, liule 
regular edifices composed of so mar.y dififrr/nl. materials, 
collected and arranged with so much pains and skill ; 
and constructed with so much industry, elcganc**. and 
neatness, with no other tools than a bill and two feet ? 
That men can erect great buildings, according to cer- 
tain rales of art, is not surprising, when wc consider 
that they enjoy the reasoning faculty, and that they 
posnet-s tools ami instruments of various kinds to facili. 
tatc their work ; but that a delicate little bird, in wan^ 
of almost every thing necessary for such an undertake 
ing, with only its bill and daws, should know how to 
combine so much skill, regularity of form, and so- 
lidity of structure, in forming its nest, is truly won. 
derful, and never enough to bo admired. We shall 
therefore consider it more minutely. 

Nothing is more curious than the nest of a goldfinch. 
The inside is lined with cotton, wool, and tine silky 
threads, while the outside is interwoven with thick 
moss 3 and that the nest may be less remarkable, and 
less exposed to the eye of observers, the colour of the 
moss- resembles that of the bark of the tree or of the 
hedge where the nest is built. In some nests the hair, 
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the down, and the straws, arc curiously laid across 
each other, and interwoven together* There are 
others, all the parts of which are u^tly joined and 
fastened together by a thread whiclirWie bird makes 
with Has, and horse or cow*hair, and often of spiders 
webs' Other birds, as the blackbird and the lapwing* 
aft.T having built their nest, plaster the outside wiih 
a thin coating of moriar, which cements and binds to- 
gether all the lower parts, and which, with the help 
of some cow-hair or moss stuck to it whilst the plaster 
is wet, keeps it compact and warm. The nr*ts of 
swallows are diiVcreiiily constructed from all others. 
They use neither sticks, straws, nor ilax; but they 
compose a sort of cement, wiih which they make them- 
selves nests, perfectly neat, secure, and convenient. 
To moisten the dust of which they form their nest, 
they frequently skim over the surface of some lake or 
river, and. dij ping their breasts into the water, shake 
their wet f. aiheis upon the dust till it i** suHicicully 
moist, and then knead it up into u kind of clay with 
their bills. 

lint the nests most worthy of onr admiration are 
those of certain Indian birds, which suspend them 
with great art from the branches of trees, that they 
may be secure from the pursuit of several animals and 
insects. In geneta 1 , ea< h species of hiids has a pecu- 
liar mode of placing its nest: some build them on 
houses, others in trees, some in the gra*s, others in 
the ground ; and always in that way which is most 
adapted for their safety, the rearing their young, and 
the preservation of their species. 

Such is the wonderful instinct of birds in the struc- 
ture and disposition of their nests, that we may almost 
conclude they cannot be mere machines; so much in-* 
dustry, intelligence, sagacity, and skill, do they dis- 
play in the construction of their nests. And is it not 
apparent that in all their works they propose to them* 
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hat #entd not be sttffideatly con- 
t*t were Urges* uu! that, #Mt*«rc 
drawing apes jmm «othe«n»UTi»tf m 
them hot to mistake the time, 
idtf* that the eggs are net laid 
the nest is finished lytgj^dpestious have ne\ e r 

satisfactorily anssveted.ondw^f fuatbis mystery 

albjre bedeatly explained j afl^WMip do is to re. 
jtytoan wst wet which some aaraftflHMMn to possess 
manner almost equal to reatedl} and iqstwaf So 
is math more happy and beneficial tfc*p*e«fO n 

S l» ; for they seem to etQOf <hH the* nyeetS «f 

oft or incir tnternflHV WPf tf^QOs^ ftftO 
WiOo&t the pain of anticipating evil. 




Dhmity Pi wi s rw is 

iffll Whatever part of the creation we direct our View 
«« find something to Interest and gratify either our 





Diversity JPt&mtm h tf*t*r*> l£ 
senses, our imagination, or one reason. Universal 
nature is formed to present ns with a multitude o { 
pleasing objects, ami to procure those new and varied 
delights which continually summed each other. Oar in# 
clindiion for variety is continually excited and always 
gratified; there is no part of the day in which we do 
not lind some gratification for our senses or for our 
minds. Whilst (he sun illumines the horizon, plants, 
animals, and a thousand pi** 'slug objects, gratify our 
view ; and when night extends her ••able mantle over 
the earth, (he majestic giandour of the firmament oc- 
casions lapture and astonishirw n*. „ Kreiy where Na. 
tun works (o procure us n*\r nmoxment; even tho 
smallest insects, leases, and gi u is of bind, offer sub. 
j< « is of admiral ion : and he w i i is not shuck with 
thi' minute diversity, and doc* not acknowledge in it 
the goodness of (Joel, must be Mm I indeed , and little 
ate lus feelings to be ttuied whose lie lit does not throb 
with pleasure at the si^ht of nati.r* * braufiful objects. 

The same biook thit waters me valles s, mutmnrs 
sw<< t music in our ear, unites 11s to soft uposc, ami 
rtfi* sin s hie painted tongue, Tin glove which shields 
us trim the piercing rajs of tin Mm by its pioterting 
aha e, make* us ixpeiicnce a cl# heious coolness; re- 
clining it e ise beneath llteloflv nets, whilst we listen 
to tin ioj ful songs of the birds, a thousand sweet 
sensations soothe out souls. The tiees. who*? be util. 
fu! blobsoais so lately delight* d us, wilt soon produce 
the most delicious fruits, and the meadows, waving 
with the nptntng coin, promise an abundant ha mud* 

Nature presents us with no objc cts pleasing and use- 
ful m uni) one respect : she clothes and adorns tho 
eaith with green, a colour (he most beneficial and 
agreeable to the eye, and adds to its beaut) by diver- 
sifying its shades; for, though pleasing iu'ifstlf, its 
charms are much inci eased by (his happy distribution 
of shade. Each species of plant has its peculiar co« 
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lour* landscapes covered with woods, buslirs, plants, 
vegetables, and com, present a most beautiful set no 
of verdure, where the colouring is infinitely vaiied, 
and its shades insensibly blended, increasing from the 
lightest tints to the darkest hue ; and yet a perfect liar, 
mony is always preserved. 

ftvery month of the year brings us different plants 
and new (lowers. Those which are decayed are re- 
placed by others, ami by thus succeeding each < tlier 
there is no perceptible void in the vegetable kingdom. 

Hut to whom are wr md»bttd for these nuim rci.s 
and diversilicd presents ? \\ ho is it that provid? a for 
our w ants and pieaMin s with so much good?::-. -u! 

munificence ? (•<> and a>k universal nature: li.e s 
and the valleys will inform thee, the earth v\ii J .n h 
thee, and the heaven is a mirror in which • i.?m n 
behold the Author of these l b s.^iiur«. The flt.ria m:»; 
the tempest announce him ; the voice of thumb r sw >‘ 
the tire of lightning, the bow painted it' sue i.-iiu-e 
the rain and tlu* snow, prorlailn Ins wisdom ■: ■! good- 
ness. The green meadows, the fields \cil< w \ \\ * fsi 

ripe grain, the mountains whose lofty sunni-i*?- are : sL 
in the clouds, the trees binding with fruit, <Mr<icns 
variegated with flowers. and the rose's delicious bloom, 
nil hear the stamp of 1 1 is impression. The birds cele- 
brate him in their melodious concerts: the sportive 
lambs ; the .stag, bounding through the forests ; the 
worm that crawls in the d*^t : the ocean. monarch, the 
huge whale, that with its gambols sinks chips, end 
tumbling in the foam makes the waves roar ; the fear- 
ful crocodile; the elephant, that carries towers uj cn 
Its back; all the animals that people the air, the earth, 
dig the sea, declare the glory and proclaim the ex. 
itiffnee of Almighty God. Let us then open our ears 
to this universal voice of nature, which speaks a lan- 
guage we cannot resist ; and let us, that are the happy 
witnesses of these wonders of Cod, come and render 



A Flower Garden. . 1ft, 

unto him, in the presence of his creatures, tbat.tasti* 
mony of gratitude end adoration which is due to;him 
for so many blessings. 

We cannot look around but every thing reminds us 
of his infinite goodness, and calls. forth our gratitude 
and joy: when we walk abroad into the fields, and 
see the rich corn, the docks feeding, and the verdant 
graves, may our souls be filled with pleasure, and our 
h'-nrfs rejoice in bliss ! We shall then experience that, 
there is no greater and more durable satisfaction than 
:!< i. ing from the contemplation of Nature^# ; p.rks, 
-I* »; the lunger we consider, the more we sfaft’ ad* 
f •: ml i he n»ore attentively we observe, the more 

■ho*. »•»■* di.-cover that God is a pure being, who loves . 

ml aontlue.ss, and that the Christian religion is 
; / ... ‘fading joy, and a continual motive for 

: ■.efi:l adoration.. 
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A Flower Garden. 

1 - -”i ns now take a view of the Flower Garden, and 
con-Idi-r the numerous and varied beauties which are 
coi lecitd in so .‘.mall a space. The art and industry of 
n?;m in\e made it the receptacle of the most beautiful 
flower*. l)ut what w ould it have been without care and 
industry ? A wild desert, full, of thorns and wmf . 
Ami .such would be the condition of our youth, if 
tlnir education were neglected, and their minds rd* 
vnained uiKuliivated. But when. children early receive 
i u st ruction, and imbibe good principles, they are like 
sweet bhifisoins, delightful id beauty, and soon pro. 
ductive of fruit that will benefit society. 

Observe the night. violet or juliati flower, which 
towards evening perfumes the garden with its fragrance, 
in which it excels all other flowers; but it has no 
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L anty, and has scarcely resemblance of a 

tower ; it is smaliandof a grey colour, approaching 
Awards green, so as id be scarcely distinguished from 
t bereaves; bumbleand uMidest, ijt scents the whole 
garden, though it is not perceivedio the multitude; 
and if is almost incredible that a tower of such insig. 
niticant appearance should give out odours so ex. 
quisiteJy sweet.* It may be said to resemble a person 
who is not handsome, but whose want of beauty na- 
ture has more than compensated by a ready wit and en- 
largedSWW. The pious man often does good in si- 
lence and privacy, anil lite sweet incense of his good 
works ascends all round him ; and when we become 
acquaint'd with t(iia amiable character, we perhaps 
find him neither distinguished by elegance of person 
nor deration of rank. 

The carnation combine&both beauty and fragrance, 
and is one of the most perfeciof flowers; in the rich, 
ness and beauty of its colours it approaches the tulip, 
and surpasses it in the number of its leaves and in the 
elegance of its form, ^h» s flower is the emblem of a 
person in whom sense and beauty are united, and who 
has the happiness to conciliate the love and respect of 
his fellow- creatures, ; ■ v ■ . - , 

Lei us next ob serve the ro^e: its colour, form, and 
perfume, all ehim wt but Us beauty soon fades, 
and the aftTactions which distinguish!* from other 
flowers soon ce&e. This is ausefol lesson to those 
who pride themselves upon beauty only ; from the 
short-lived honours Of the rose, let them take warning 
how frail and perishing the charms of person and 
; the elegance of form. *! All irrfaHfi all tosh is as 
grass, and all the glory 'of man as the tower of the 
field; the grass withereth, and the tower fadeth 
away,” The lilies and -the roses of a beautiful face 
fade like the towere of the garden, and death leaves 
to trace of them behind* ; jjk usthen be wise euough 



Phenomena efo Thunder-Storm* i7 
to setfc miir happt atm and repose frotn Ittoft tartsdfo* 
and durable sources Wisdom; virtud, atfdthehlcsS- 
ings of Christianity, never fade, tod are never ex- 
hausted * they are the eternal fountains of joy who se 
waters shall refresh when every otter source i| dried 
op* ' 'll 
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Phenomena of a Thunder-Storm* 

However terrible the effects of storms and of thun- 
der may be, they presen t a spectacle so grand and as. 
tonishiog that they claim our most earnest considera- 
tion. An examination into their nature and effects is 
the more necessary, because it often happens that an 
excessive fear prevents tor considering this grand and 
awful spectacle with sufficient attention* 

When a stormy cloud or collection of vapours 
highly electrified approaches so near a high building; 
or a cloud which is not electrified, that an electric 
spark escapes from it, an explosion takes place which 
is called a clap of thunder ; and the vivid light that we 
see is lightning. Sometimes we only see 0 sudden and 
momentary Mash j at other times ft train of fire shoots 
through the heavens in a forked or aig-sag form* 
The explosion which accompanies the lightning de. 
monstrates that the vapours which occasion the thun. 
der, becoming suddenly ignited, Violently Agitate and 
expand the air, with the emission of each electric spark 
an explosion h heard, and the thunder Is sometimes 
composed of several claps, or i9 prolonged and multi* 
plied by echo. 

There is generally some interval of time between the 
lightning hnd the thonder-cl*(f t tod this enables us io 
judge of the degree aM umuruiNs df the dangerj for 
sound requires some time tO' while Uglit 

Voi.II. B 
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passel so rapidly, that, travelling through thesame 
space, ii strike* m Mr organs of vision much 
sooner. As spon therefore a* we fee a flesh of light* 
ntng* we have only lo i^yttt thesfcWitlhet intervene 
before we hear the thundej*; or if we have no t a watch 
we may ooinit hqwinany times our pulse beats between 
the clap and the rta$h;if wo can reckon teft* we are 
Certain that the th&oder is distant a quarter of a league ; 
for about forty pulsations may be felt whilst the sound 
travels the space of one league** 

Lightning does not .always proceed in aright lino 
from above downwards; but often in a serpentine or 
aigtzag direction, and sometimes does not flash till 
very near the ground. The electric matter which 
reaches the earth, or takes tire near it, never fails to 
strike : but it has not always force enough to reach us, 
aud t like an ill- charged bomb, is spent in the air with, 
out doing any injury : but when the combustible va* 
pours reach the ground * they often occasion great 
damage. However* a9 uncultivated tracts of laud, 
deserts, and places where there are no habitations, 
form the greatest part of the globe, the thunder may 
often peal, anil the lightning's flash pierce the earth, 
void of harm. The course of lightning is very singu. 
lar and. uncertain* and depends upon the direction of 
the wind* the q uaUtlty of e x halati ops, and various 
other causes. It passes Wherever it meets with com. 
bustible matter, as when gunpowder isiighttd, the flame 
runs along the course of the train, firing every thing 
in its way. 

We may judge of the force of tho lightning by the 
astonishing effects it . produces : such is the ardency of 

~ t Perhaps it may auiiUboK who*re not accustomed to this 
hind of Calculation to he aware dun sound, passes about one 
tbuusahdfeet In one second of time j so that if twenty seconds 
' m b* counted betWOftf' the day and the flash, the place where 
the. thunder is generated Is distant lwccty thousand feet.— E. 




Phenomena of a Thunder-Storm* it) 
the fame that it consumes all combustible bodies; It 
even melts tndtals, but often spares the substantia 
contained in them when they are sufficiently porous to 
admit of a free passage through them, ft is owing io 
the amazing velocity of the lightning that the bone* of 
animal* are sometimes calcined without the flesh being 
at all injured ; and the strongest build trigs are thrown 
down, the trees torn up by tbo roofs or cleft, tho 
thu Rest walls ovei turned, and stones and rocksbrqketi 
and red med to powder. To the sudden rarefaction 
and violent agitation of (he air, produced by the In* 
tense heat and telaglty of the lightning, may ‘be at* 
tnbuted the death of those animals that are found suf- 
focated without any appearance of having been struck 
by lightning. 

Lot us then meditate in silence upon the awful apd 
sublime appearance of a storm $ when wc see the black 
clouds gather, and the sun withdraw his light, as if to 
hide himself from the contending elements, let ns re. 
member it is the Lord Omnipotent 44 who bows the 
hfMvcm and crimes down with darkness under his 
feet.” The winds rush from the four corners of heaven, 
and the storm thickens ; but God himself is in the 
whirl wind, and * € watkelh upon the wings of the wind .* 9 
At his command the clouds retire, and the thunder and 
red lightning disperse. fc< Hearken attentively to tho. 
sound of his voice, to the terriblesonnd that goeth out 
of his mouth. He directed it under the whole Boa veil, 
and darts his lightning unto the ends of the earth.” 
But though his countenance be lifted up in wrath, and 
his storms strike terror into a guilty world, his btinefi* 
cent hand is mercifully extended to all who prefer the 
sweets of religion, and the purity of innocence, to the 
empty and insignificant pursuits of thoughtless folly, or 
the more baneful practice of fotfuitjr and continued 
dissipation* 
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The Ants . 

The ants, as well as the bees, may he considered as 
alittle commonwealth, having a peculiar government, 
laws and police. They live in a sort of town, -divided 
Into various streets, w hich lead to as many magazines. 
Their industry and activity in collecting and using the 
materials which they want for their habitation is admir- 
able. They all unite together to dig the earth and 
carry it away from thiirretieai ; they collect a great 
quantity of grass, straw, sticks^&c. with which they 
form a heap, that at iirst seems very irregularly con- 
structed, but a closer examination distoveis much art 
and skill, lleneath the domes or little hillocks that 
cover them, and which are always so contrived as to 
throw off the water, there are passages which commu- 
nicate together, and may be con&Mtepd as the streets 
of their little city. * 

but what 1* still more remarkable, is the care which 
the ants take of their eggs; they convey them with 
the utmost solicitude from place to place, nouiish 
their young, and remove with the tenderest anxiety 
every thing that might hurt them. Their painful (oils 
to pi ocure provisions during the summer are i hiefly 
for the preservation of their young ; for the ants th« m- 
selves requite no food duung the winter, being nearly 
in afctfttcof insensibility or sleep till the return of the 
spring. As soon as their >oung come out of the eggs, 
the ants die busily employed in feeding I em, and un- 
dei go ii.uch labour in the ( reJous chaige. They 
have generally sevctal habitations, and the) transport 
their >oung from one to any other the} u ay wish to 
people According as the wiathei is cold or hot, wet 
or dry, the) bring ttuir chrysals nearer 1 1 the suiface 
of the earth, or remove them farther downward. In 
mild weather they bring them near the surface 3 and 





[ sometimes after it thowe^ofmfa place them where they 
t may receive the warmth of the seu.beams | or after a 
long draught they lay them is th« (lew | bet aa the 
shades of nightrfieepen, or rain and cold eet lit} they 
again take up their little once, add carry them loir 
down into th* earth* 

There are mml varieties of these insects : the ’ 
wood-ants inhabit only forests or boshes* and do no 
harm to the fields ; of these there are two species, one 
red, tho other black. Some of them settle in the 
ground, in dry soils, generally choosing those places 
where they find roots of fir tress or liireh. Others 
inhabit old trunk* of trees above ground, and suffici- 
ently high to be out of the reach of Us moisture; they 
make themselves apartments ift the cavities of the 
trunk, and cover them with straw and other materials 
to shelter them from snow and rain. »«b 

The ficld.ants are also red or black, like theeftters, 
but they are smaller in size; they either live among the 
corn or in the soil of tho field. When the weather is 


dry they bary themselves pretty deep \ bat a* soon as 
it becomes rainy, they mind their habit* tiook, accord- 
ing as them is more or less moisture, and when it 
dim ini the* they retaro to their subterranean dwell, 
iags. Ants ore also furnished with wings, and to. 
wasds the autumn they am seek to fly In swarms over 
ditches and ponds. 

borne people may perhaps think that them mischiev- 
ous ante can deserve no portion of our attention, 
when they do so much Injury to oav fields, by their 
subterranean works making the ground hollow, and 
preventing vegetable* from growing. Other complaints 
am also allege <i against them; they are enemies to 
bees and sUk-woms, and am supposed to injure 
flowers and young trees. Hence the opts are genesnlly 
exterminated whenever they ere ftmad. Bat whatever 
am their powers of doing mischief, they geitafi djrj ju 
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•Jink of the great chain of animal nature, claim oer 
attention, and m worthy of oar observation, They 
supply various birds with food, and afford imr use. 
fol example of ifnlnstry, whilst their parental selection 
for their little ones is highly worthy of imitation. 
Thu* we stilt find that every work of God is exetllinf 
nod worthy of our admiration, however insignificant 
or Hijuiions upon a superficial examination they may 
appear. 44 'J'be supreme Creator, by whomall things 
exist, has created nothing without disign, nothing 
that has not its particular u«c and destination. The 
trees hare not a leaf, » the (it Id, a single blade of grass, 
nor the flowers a stamen, that is useless.*' 
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/fait. 

Ihn.it nothing more than drops of rain, which, 
being congealed in the air, fall in a spherical, oblong, 
or angular form* Should It seem strange that vanours 
freeze in the atmosphere during the warmest season of 
the ) tar, we oust considerthat even at the (ime of the 
greatest heat, the upper region of the atmosphere is 
very cold. If this were not the case, how could the 
highest mountains remain covered with enow daring 
the summer f In the hotttst region* of America ft is 
so cold on the top of very high mountains, that 
there is a danger of being frozen, if any one is so ad. 
venturous as to climb their lofty summits; and we 
should base snow In the middle of snmimr, if H did 
not melt during its fail before it arrived at the ground. 
V\ hen the particles of snow smite, the drops begin to 
congeal ; and as during fori* descent they pass sod. 
, deafly through warmer region* of air, before foe In. 
< cvmm.ef temperature has bad font to operate, they 
up wmpirtety froseow 
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>/Itudgkt ob the contrary be sapposcd/tbsitlmcoW 
raid diminish ia proportion as tbeyp* wthreugh , 
warmer gif; bet wbattekreptaQBlit wl»t*r,whflO ' 
cold . water wbichhaa beee exposmUo (he e/pm’MtoU . 
brought into i wwrm ’too*? it friem and bS fl omes . 
ice, which would not htva been the cuft.if ft -fed bosa 
taken into* celdwoom.' And this la e^tlythelase 
with hall :■ When &M bodim ^M^lypisslotoawaTO 
medium, their ctddraogmeai*>to*uiBfe fc degree that 
th|sy are converted iht#fee«>C&alifte particle* diffused 
through the atmosphere contribute to 'this effect ? 
hence we must wot be surpriaedthat storms are not 
always accompanied witKbaUti furto produWit, a 
quantity of saline vapours isoeceswry to occasion the 
drops of water to frieze more instantaneously. 
Though hail is more frequent In summer, It falts also 
in the other seasons ; for jSy saline exhalations exist in 
every season of the yeat»'3li<»r* may be hail in wioter, 
spring, or autumn, as w^i at iu sunMner 

The site and form of bail We not always alike; 
hail.stones are sometimes round, at others concave 
and half Spherical, and often conical and angular; 
their usual size is that of small shot, though sometimes 
they are much larger. Thls sllffierence in their figure 
and bulk may depend upon accidental causes, such as 
.winds, especially those which are boisterous: and a 
particle of ha# may meet in its fall with substances 
with whichit-tnvlte*, and thus its volume become in- 
creased : and sometimes several small particles unite 
. and form oue large kail-stone. vA; : 

When the hall is ofavery large sice, it often causes - 
Immense damage to the harvest, fruits, tines, and 
boildiogs. But this by semtsu entitles us to con. 
aider ft *s a «une or ajudgmSut ofGod ; for if the 
. violence of tide meteor sometimes lays waste our fields, 
and breaks our. Windows, the ravages it occasions a£rh 
nothing in comparison of tho advantages which It pro- 
B4 
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duces. 4t cool* the sir during tbo-ferve** maw heals, 
S«*d when it dissolves fertilises the esrth t hence we 
June no reason to four its falliaf bo* the deads, bat 
should rather consider itotmMii consequences, and 
glorify (hat heavenly Being who, lathe midst of hall 
aalntiamt) oUU ewkan « at feed) and provide th 
for one felicity. 
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The Utility of Storm. 

W k ought always to conaidcr the phenomena of na- 
ture in such a light as to impress upon our Binds the 
wisdom and goodness of God; and this duty is the 
more indispensable, because it is often neglected by 
inattentive, ignorant, and ungrateful people. It is true 
that God sometimes makes use of natural phenomena 
to punish the sins of nan ; but those particular in- 
stances do uol disprove that ho always proposes and 
has iu view the general welfare of all ; and of this, na- 
ture furnishes us with ahumlant examples aod incon- 
testable proofs. In thin day's reflection we will con- 
fine our attention to a single phenomenon, which is 
particularly suited to convince ns of the above pro* 
position, and, upon which our idea# ought to be very 
clear. 

Are not the greater part of mankind accustomed 
from early infancy to pronounce the word# thunder 
and lightning with terror? Such is our injusti**, that 
wre only thiukof the extremely rare eases!* which storms 
are fatal to a very small part of the universe ; whilst 
we shut our eyes to the. great advantage* which resalt 
from them to the totality of mankind. Wo aw not able to 
enumerate' all the benefits we derive bom storms; hut 
the few that wa are acquainted with wU| suffice to fill 
our hearts with gratitude for our heavenly benefactor. 



The IMUtf of Storms, »' 

l»«w wind* the Men of an i(ank«» 
charged with noxious and pestilential vaponrs, which 
become more aod more dean bfdn continual nayt* 
ration from earthly substances, of which many ape pa- 
tmeent and po it a nn ost this atr we are under Urn 
necessity of breathing; the preservation or ihodettrec- 
tion of oar existence depend* upon it; and that tho 
salubrity or insalubrity of the air dispenses life or 
death. Most of us have experienced a state of great 
oppression and languor daring the stilling heat of sum. 
mer ; when our respiration is difficult, and we labour 
under great uneasiness and anxiety. Most it not then 
he considered as a great blessing of God, 'and desert* 
log of our warmest gratitude, that a salatary storm 
arises and purifies the air of its noxious properties; 
kindles the snlptmreous particles, and the# prevents 
their dangerous eflocts ; coolsthe air, and by restoring 
its elasticity facilitates respiration. 

Without an octagonal storm the impure exhalations 
would he more and more increased and pnjudicial; 
animals would perish by thousands, and an universal 
plague would desolate the earth. Which then is tho 
most rational, t<f rejoice or repine at the presence of 
storms} To murmur at the slight damage they some* 
times occasion, or to Mess tho Almighty for the pre- 
cious advantages they procure to the world ? Beside*, 
not wafer men and animals derive much benefit from 
the at Asphere being purified from its noxious vapours, 
but it Is also highly advantageous to vegetables. Kx- 
pcricnco teaches os that the rain which falls^uring a 
thunder-storm if productive of the greatest fertility to 
the earth. ' The saline and sulphureous particles which 
fill die atmosphere during a sto<m arc drawn down by 
the rain, and become an excellent soured of nourish, 
meat to plants ; to say nothing of the immense multi* 
tude of little worms, seeds, and Insects, which arw 
forced into the earth by tho rain, and which hf the as. 
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mtince of a microscope, map be easily discovered la 
the drops of water. 

Reflections like these map perhaps tend to moderate 
the excessive fear some people hasp of thunder, a fear 
Which denotes the little confidence thep plot* i*< 6 od. 
Instead of suffering a stem to possess our mU# with 
terrific and fearful ideas, let us feather a $00* tom our. 
selves to consider it as an otpcet of grandeur and 
aublimltp ; instead of regarding the accidents caused 
by thunder, let us onlp observe the necessity and great 
utility of Storms; and, instead of praying the Almighty 
to withhold the tempest, let us beseech him to suffer it 
from lime to time to descend upon the earth, or lot us 
rather entirely rely upon the merry and goodness of 
Uim who rules over the universe in wisdom, and knows 
what is best for us. Krt-ry time the storm shall lour 
and the thunder peal, let us say from our hearts, In the 
fatness pf our confidence! Almighty God! ttistfioa 
who commanded the elements, and directest the light, 
ning; we are in thy hands; thou alone caust save; 
thou only eanst destroy. At thy word, the storm shall 
desolate our field-, or nak» them fruitful. Xboualon# 
art great, and thy power is inexpressible: but we are 
thy weak and helpless children, and thou art to us a 
Father of mercy and love ; and whan thy voice is heard 
in thunder, and thy countenance aecn in the winged 
lightning, it la still for our good. Blesacd for ever be 
thy holy name: let all the ends of the earth raise one 
universal Halleiiyab, the music of which shall be beard 
la heaven ! „ 


JULY XII. 

Of the Earth, and ft# primitive Conftititidn. 

Thu earth is so constituted as to be lit for the pro. 
ducUou aud growth of herbs, plants, end trees. It is 



Of the Evrlk, a*i hi primitive Vomtitetim, 
nflclMlf compact for vegetable* to grow in U, to 
firm that dm mind don not blow them down! t»4 M 
it I* so light «fld moveable that flub may put forth 
their root* in and attract humidity and tratridve 
juice*. WheomteU the snrthce of the ^arth la dry and 
parched, tta lightnwn facilitate* the rising of the juices 
in the capillary vessels to provide plants with their ne- 
cessary support Bekldea this, the snrth is foil of dif- 
ferent Linds of jufet*, Which tfiafi to promote the growth 
of plants; an# that every toedm of vcgftablts may 
flourish, are find there are dlffnrentaortt Of egith, ahlth 

f ltwev different purposes; such as potters* earth, ar. 
Ittareous, calcar* oti«, 4r. Some are ‘used to make 
neks, ollnrsto construe* bnUdingf, and form earthen, 
ware and porrelain, and some are used to dje colours, 
and for medicine.* 

The Inequalities on the earth** surface are of great 
utility t many plants find animals Inhabit the moon, 
tains; and thee lofty emiisenres also «ervo to break 
the violence of the a Aids, find produce a great variety 
of plants and whoiesonds fruits Which would not thrhe 
hi the valleys or oh Um plains ; they contain useful 
metals and fossils, end from them proceed the sources 
of many rivers produced by the melting of the snow, 
by rains, and ditfeunt watery exhalations. The stones 
whirh are in the earth serve to build Walls and make 
glass. The OSes of metals are extremely various j We 
need only consider the many tools they furnish to onr 
workmen and fcrtjhhufee numerous Stensils and the 
fnrnUuro that are madPbf them, and the .many orna- 
ments and edrtvettience* wedorfee (Torn them. We also 
obtain grant advantages from the solidity and weight of 
these bodies. 

The great utHjty of minprajs la generally knots n. 

• The Mtaeat earths at ursunt koowe are tav* baryte,, 

gg^^ff ggwt •*** jUfte, «**#, ahnsaia. 




Volcanoes and earthquakes, however they nay some* 
times devastate a country, are useful and necessaty ; 
and we must impute it to our ignorance if there are 
many things whose ate we cannot discover. When we 
see certain phenomena hr nature which are sometimes 
prejutiif ial, we should always remember that God only 
permits them to happen for the perfection and good of 
the whole ; and rightly to 'judge of his works, wo must 
not consider thorn partially, but taken wide and exten- 
sive survey of all fb* pants of a whole, and examine 
them both separately and combined. We shall then 
find that many thutgs which we thought werejb^arioeb, 
are on the contrary of ap iuconlf stable utility ; enfr* 
others which appear superfluous, we should find to bo 
necessary to the perfection of the whole, and their re* 
moval would occasion a Chasm in the empire of nature, 
flow many thmgs are there which appear to no Insig- 
nificant and of little worth, because from our ignorance . 
we ere not acquainted with their use and tree worth ! 
Give a magnet to a map unacquainted with its virtue, 
and he will disregard it entirely, or consider it with la. 
difference ; hut inform him that if mean* of tbit tittle 
ingtiu inept thb greatest quarter of the globe was disco- 
vered, and that men securely traverse the ocean with 
no other guide, Me opinion will immediately change, 
and he will prise aa much as he bafesp contemned it. 
And this instance is applicable to thousand* of cases, 
where we despise the means becauM wq are ignorant of 
the end, where we disregard thgptfect, becauim we do 
not know its nee, ^Uwdl iheppbisfnll'ef fhygood- 
ness ; all is arranged with wisdom t May we consider 
it a» our chief duty to apply ourselves wu* and mere to 
know thee; and to pay theo that jnat tribute of gratf, 
tade and love* which we ewe thee for the virions bless- 
Inga me derive fiem the earth* 



svvr xuf. 

Vii«« nftke Kw>, 

It has beettnrteriaioed by attentive observation that 
the moon bu * peculiar potto* round the earth from 
vest to cut ; tor lifter bating boon between nor edrtk 
and the tin, (be tetfrp top* aider that body, qod oon- 
tin net to toil back towpdk tb elart, changing from day 
to day her place of rising, I* fifteen days (he will 
bare reached the most eastern extremity of the horizon, 
at the time we see the im set ; she to then aaid to he to 
opposition : m the evening w hen the sun retire*, she 
rises above our horizon ; and settltt the morning tt the 
sun rises. If she then continues to traverse the circle 
w hichshe hat begun round the earth, and the half of which 
she has accomplished, she will visibly remove more* 
from her point of opposition with the ton, and will gra. 
dually approach Marh to him; we shall then see her 
later than when in opposition, till by degrees she will 
only he seen a little before spurise. Tins revolution 
of the moon round the eaith explains why she rises and 
sets at ditto rent times, and why her phases are so diverve 
and yet so regular. Nobody is ignorant that a globe illu- 
minated by the son, or by a torch, tan only receive its 
light immediately upon one tide. We ire readily con. 
vinced that tM moon to a sphere which receives its light 
from the sun | when therefore she is to conjunction, 
that to, placed betwcewtfp ton and «, her illuminated 
half is turned towards hip, and her 'dark parttowards 
ns, consequently at ihatlfjnb she {(invisible to us: she 
then rises and sets with the inn to the same regions of 
the shy, and » called the new moon, srl^e conjunction. 
But when the moon retires from under the sub, and 
passes bark, towards the east, her dark aide it not then 
entirely turned toward us: a small portion, f slight 
holder, of the ilkuninaiod link evatog {n wi«w« and we 
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m tMs lumlneushordrr upon the righfi nearthe Setting 
tatti anil the horns of this crotent fortt towards the 
left, or lacing the raft. As the BOOB removes farther 
from the sun, she becomes more visible, and at the 
end of seven days, when armed at a quarter of her 
course round the earth, she displays More nod mote of 
her illuminated side, till at length We sen the half of It. 
The luminous, part is theft turned towards t bosun, and 
the dark part reflects n» tight oftoo a*. This luminous 
phrt is exactly half the lunar sphere : the half of this 
half it then a quarter of the whole sphere, and It is In 
reality this quartet which we see ; mud the moots is then 
said to be in her first quarter. 

In proportion as the moon becomes more distant 
from the son, and the earth advances between them, 
a great< r surface of that partol the moots which is di- 
rected towards us beeornt s luminous. At the end of 
seven days, reckoning from the brat quarter, she is 
nearly in oppodiion with the seta, auditor whole disk 
io illumined ami visible to ns. She then rises in tho 
ea‘t pricis ly at the time the sun sets in the west, and 
we have a lull moon. As early as tho tunt day, the 
enlightened h<stf is turned a little from ns, and we no 
I on at i see the moon at the full. The hght gradually 
leaves the wtrteru side, extending its* If to the half 
which is turned from the earth; this Is the decrease of 
the moon, and tho farther aha advance# forward, tho 
snoie her dark part inmates, till at length half ot It is 
turned towards the earthy and consequently half her 
luminous side , she ha# the# the form -it a ami-circle, 
and » in her lastigaae&r, etf 1 

By .the admirable hariaehgt which subshrtt between 
Aw revolution #f this planet upon its axis, and Its coarse 
Sound the sun, it happens ml the moon always pie. 
stats to u» the same hal fta pfa er e that she has shown horn 
fcftfttr** crqptioa. Ourhqpttw lapse, of So many ages, 
sb <Ph**t hk «* segniar att* ceostantcourse, completed 
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her revolution in Wenty.Kiw iijv nd Sight Men* 
Regularly and at the some pw Mft tlw hue wtifttnwl 
at one time o«r nights, and itffl0Nh«r those of more 
distant cHmIu. h ‘ » ' < 

From the revelations of the Mood, let* as tow our 
attention to those, of terrestrial objects. Sometimes 
health, pleat nr«r aw), affluence, with I itmuasl other 
advantages, concerto reeijer ns happy, and a luminous 
tract marks on t progCpe through life.. But a reverse 
happens: and era IbeVtiA that res* open Of 4n the 
morning* it lijo) anaglatiocss, sinks beneath tt*« * estern 
ocean, our light is obscured, and nought, rviUnjas, but 
the bitter remembrance of departed pleasures t ■'nope no 
more gilds our bosom, and all our thoughts are turned 
to sorrow. Yet this change is highly us* ful to the 
mind; it teaches us the uncertainty of world!) bless, 
ings, softens god nmelioratts oiur boasts, and raise* in 
our souls a fond d sire after that happy country nhete 
the free mind shall rejoice m its existence, and live for 
ever increasing in purity and all perfection. 


IVCV XIV. 

1 Mineral Waters. 

WncTita* we consider mineral waters in respect to 
their formation, or to their utility to man, they ere 
doubtless highly valuable and important. But men 
are generally too inattentive to suck trubjects ; and the 
places where these sources of life and health flow in 
abundance, art often the Scenes of Very difleient oceu. 
pntions than those of singing praises to the Creator, 
and pooring forth the sentiments of gratitude for sack 
choke blessings, < • 

The sources of common salt are richly deserving of 
onr attention) It is probable that they own their 
origin to the mineral salt which the waters dissolve on 
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the 'earth* The mineral hot springe are equally re. 
toarkable The/ very numerous; and the water 
<rf some ef them bet, that tbs/ require, several 
hours to become cbSl enough to be used as a bath. It 
is a curious question * whence their heat is derived ? It 
cannot be from the sun, because in that case the waters 
would only be hot in the da/ time, whilst exposed to 
tftOsiyn.faearos; and they would become rooter cm the 
approach ef night, and daring the winter. The most 
natorAUtotation of this question Is, that the waters by 
iMssinfwoogh soils containing sulphureous, pyrltic, 
and (HMlttfl substances, acquire (heir great degree of 
beat, "medicinal waters, particularly those which are 
acidulous, are produced by dissolving and mixing with 
the minerals that they pass Over. They are generally 
found in places where nereis abundance of iron, cop- 
per, sulphur, and carbon. Hence their taste and effects 
are various according as they are more or less impreg. 
nated with these bodies. They atre bitter when jfcbey 
contain the juices of bitter roots, salts, and copper; 
they are cold when impregnate with sal ammoniac, 
nitre, atom, dec. or when they p>gue from the bid of a 
rock. Unctuous and bituminous substances impart to 
them a degree of oiiiness; and sulphur combined with 
an acid renders them sulphureous. Let us then admire 
the inexhaustible riches of that Divhie goodness which 
has prepared for the benefit of man so many unfailing 
sources of health. Mineral waters may answer many 
other purposed, but certainly jiheir great and chief use 
is the preservation and health of man. Let us then, 
and mon* particularly those who have experienced the 
salubrious effects of these springs, rejoice and be thank- 
ful for the numerous blessings of Heaven : and you that 
are able, endeavour to imitate the purest of all Beings, 
by malting your riches the sources of life and consola- 
tion to the needy and afflicted children of poverty. 
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Contintuj/ittbifytf Natwrt in the Vigtte&Ut Kingdom. 

Wuovvva ia^desiroos of knowing why Nature Is 
sever idle throughout the yoor, needonly consider tie 
ndmorous advantages ft hat reeslt from kwrowitn^ so* 
livity. The vegetable kingdom onppjics animals ■with » 
great part qf titoiff$od, | aufl 1 olft»tit4>e Mini pleasure 
by its great di vertU^,^MmbptBsfi«est<?rettot.ordere4 
that nature site pleasure W well as 

the support of man $ w^g^HAtftfle not appear all at 
once, but la a certain kpcoessioo j for If- this was pot 
the case, they.coqid rtot produce «uoh bcneliojal co tv- 
sequences. How would 1 (non be able to secure their 
harvests, if all fruits arrived at maturity (o the same 
season ? And what would become of many millions of 
animals that fcfd not the tteajttSt/f laying up stores? 
How could the numerous species of insects that live 
upon flowers exist. If they all grew St the same time, 
and lived but for a month or two ? For though many 
insects oaonot be found during winter, they still live in 
a torpid state, and CQflfe forth as soon at the returning 
warmth Tenders them lively. 

It is then very elear, that H nature was differently 
arranged, both and entasis would materially suffer, 
if not entirety perish; and we may justly conclude that 
it is for their preservation -that nature operates with 
such a constant activity lathe vegplplmptogdtwt. 

If wo reflect upon the phs^uw groMon and of 
smell, which men so eadnentiy enjoy, we shall also 
find that to promote these It wan necessary that nature 
should have her present arrangement. It wat notonly 
requisite that she should display her fl o w ers h all their 
beauty, but also that she should afford a constant sap* 
ply throughout the year, that oar enjoyment might 
never cease. In spring, when no go forth into the 
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country to contemplate the different productions that 
are growing up (or our future nourishment, we see tho 
young buds and the trees gradually unfolding their 
beauties. As summer ad ranees, ana the tender corn 
begins to shoot Into ear, a thousand beautiful flowers 
mingle their charms in a sweet succession of varied 
gaiety ; and at length when the wintery blurt blows 
cold, and makes the fire-side comfortable, nature pro. 
duces other vegetables, which, though Hot so striking 
to the tight, are wilt very useful, 

Frots&H this it appears, ’(hat the chief design of tho 
Creator in this happy artaUgWWnt of nature, is the ad. 
vantage and well-being of map, Every thing is so ad* 
miraUy regulated that map, at well os other animal', 
gain au> adequate supply of Mur ishmen t. Ever) season 
brings foitb its peculiar flowers and finits, earh a pp tar- 
ing in Its appointed time : as one gradually decays and 
perishes, another comes forth in youthful beauty ; and 
the many thousands of plants which we see all follow 
the same law. Every thing that bears the stamp of 
Cod’s creation, is formed in the same regular and wise 
order, though the weakness of our intellect sometimes 
prevents oar discovering the|r Seal purpose and design. 

Let us then for ever Mess our Creator, and render 
nnto him alt gtoiy and honour; acknowledging in hum. 
ble reverence and with grateful hca>f», that in alt the 
revolution! which agitato tho vast empire of nature, 
whether in the animal or the vegetable creation, he 
proposes only «ur good, and Wore perfect happiness ; 
and than whew we joyfully vdk abroad into the flowery 
meads, and coatem plat* antarv's ever-varying beauties, 
we shall only breathe .<M) language of gratitude and 
love, and our souls will approach nearer to the purity 
and ethereal essence of tbp til. perfect God. 
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Beauty met the */ Meadoust, 

Tub tight of a fine and well cultivated garden. In 
these summer day s, Is highly pleasing, and forms a gra- 
tiheation of Which those people who remain shut up in 
their houses can haw no conception. But to the tiuo 
lover of nature, a regular and beautifully disposed gar. 
den has no charms equal to those of the valley* smiling 
in rustic simplicity « the proudly .bpanng tulip, tho 
elegant narcissus, and the beauteous hyacinth, must 
yield to the sweet little floweis that modestly raise their 
hi ids amid their native Held'. Whilst the termer only 
ptea$« by their beauty, these often combine with sim- 
ple charms an evident utility, which continues to gratify 
when beauty is no more. JDo tf* not in those long and 
straight gravel walks, so uniform aud neat ; in those 
clumps of trees, those arbours and bed» of dowers so 
regularly formed, and borders malty cut, with high 
walls and enclosure* surrounding ail ; {gel a degree of 
couhnomaat that is irksome, and restriction that is un- 
pleasant r Whatever limits our view, seems to set 
bounds to Our liberty, and we tong to range abtoad in 
the open fields and meadows, wham uo dead wall shall 
obstruct oar prospect, n§r uniform enclosure pain ofir 
right. In proportion as our range of nature is wide 
and extensive, our independence seems to increase, and 
we delight to roam at ease, In careltos thought or in 
musing contemplation, 

The beauties of a garth?® are soon observed, aq<l 
when their novelty is over, half their charms are loti : 
the eye becomes weary of surveying the same objects t 
little pleasure can be derived from continually viewing 
the uniformity of shrubs evtr seen in the some place, or 
contemplating plants whose variety may bo explored in 
an hour ; we pass up one walk and com* down au other, 
C4 
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. and If we cannot discover a third, measure back bur 
steps, and ere not surry whetfwc arc permitted to re. 
tire :;l*jjdtit,in the open i^paign the aspect of nature 
leered otangihif, the eywfhtidly stretcherTar on the 
horikon’s distuntboundary, andWhetithe lawn canfto 
longer be distjogulshid from the .sky, imagination leads 
her aid, and Are dwell with rapture upon a picture 
which art cannot imitate. Ourpleasuro is further in. 
creased by that inequality of psuriacewhich we every, 
where Observe throughout nature { from t be stupe ndoos 
mountain's crag. Where the blUolewtud whistles, to the 
shcitered valley. She b bet b»n gairdener, and is never 
weary wilhlabouriug *, her seeds and fruits are ex. 
fcaustlrts, and, her verdure^* Only interrupted to return 
with fresher-beauty r'ber * j£mfthne overflew and renew 
the parched and drooping Serbs, and each of these has 
a seed, blossom, and btjfruty, peculiar to, itself. For 
though the sCtbe spe^bii of herb may be eery abundant 
in every fieid^ we can scarcely step without meeting 
w ith a great variety diHcring in figure and properties, 
and presenting usjtot merely with bMiuty aod diversity, 
but also with very gre«t and indi8|>cnsabk} benefits. 
The fields pfoddtte p la titi for o u^ jSourishmmit w hen we 
are welt, and jfdrourrelief wbenjsick. Tbeyalsokup- 
port those animals whose usb we ctshld: uotdispeose 
with: such jut the -nod whose 

services are tiSwd bhag-rtcuifbre ;-the boMe, whose uses 
are sompMiqt^ sort various; andthe cow,whose milk 
is sd nOurW^ife'?’'' These, with maoybther useful ani. 
mals, requireti^hiujf muft^afs tbi grass of the mea- 
dow, which demands i^y^sbWing nor labour ; its 
prbducela certain, **3 ha* «« other trouble 

thautocoUeet wfaat'#ujia|e#liberantly gives him. 

Iliif it is A^anciioiy that men are-general ly 

too utueb absorbedin wopgjiy, cares, to be attentive or 
SfeW&ibie 'to thebouaty of tSoflla vkhed i » nature: they 
,1» vrHh indifference the heus clothed with grass; 
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whether became springing up underthefr feet/tbey 
think it unworthy of notice, or because it grows spots# ' 
taneously without their, assistance. . Whatever betho; 
cause ofthis |0<bflbrence,it it a reproach to the human ... 
character, and deserving, of the seveft**t reprehension*. 
Let us wn beseech the AiraightyPo wer, to whom we 
owe all ourearthly gt|Sd indhopc*bf futurebiiss, tha£. 
when w* watyt fo^t lnto tbe meadows and the valleys, 
our hearts nay beg^Hefol, "Mjjt' Softened with the*de«r 
of heavenythatwhen we .othold all the beautiful 
variety of floWcrs that adorn the fields, we may be.nore 
seasibie te<the goodness of God v whoVxn-nds his'onf* 
nipotent arm over: the whpfe Creation, showtriug down 
hts blessings ux- f romitt inmer* W ii ag,n eyer-ily i ug 
.^ring^hoseatient w atj|r» exuberantly pouc upon the 
whole earth. - ; >. 
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. Tw*JMOi5,IU6e<wery other phenomenon of nature^ 
Is donbUoss intended for >our neupfit. • I.fe is n$ihin£ 
more than a prptengatipn of day, which at one time 
prepares ODteygAto suppert thebriUiaucy of day, of 
another to.;bit§^bo,.ds«k%ss of nights, Thu twilight 
is motinlmaysthe spam* lL$0an according to climate 
and' thiflpoiM it cpm|ipo^> |ft^ger ; 

than le -ifce fetslljehe^. ajgfoj lbe peafrieseetbestin 
rise dircciiy thd,MPmii"tHtd'dip in the same . 

direction' beneath We >lpm^nlyphe||jt hencetbey 
suddenly 

WW|stop;We.i4i^imry,'; ; thes«'-4aiiri«pg.hi#i^aelt*-;' 
liquelytewardsthopofei^aBdiaot ds fer Held m. 

the horiaMmf ihe n«|hiS>H^«g peopto,tt hibpp%-. 
that- 
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gqmpanied by twilight, and therefore are In tone de- 
luminous. >' 

\ lj Asfor nr, who are placed at nearly an equal dis*. 
Isttce from the inhabitants ofthe torrid and those of 
the frigid zone, W* plainly observe thai the twilight 
becomes sensibly shorter as the length of the days 
diminishes, and longer in proportion as they, lengthen. 
In the evening, af teethe son seti, '•.!*** enjoy an boor, 
and sometimes more, of tj» itigh(!. .;'l^Js useful arrange, 
moot Is Owing to the atmosphere, which to a certain 
height every. where surround* the 'earth. And such 
is its nature, that the rays of light that pats through 
it perpendicularly arenottiiy$rted from their straight 
direction i but wben the rsys fall .obliquely instead of 
passing in right lines, they -bend or are rep ‘ted, 
descending.. a. lijtlo lower, a manner chat the 
greater number of rty's which petit (fate the atmosphere 
on the side , of the c«|th, tali in consequence of this 
inflection uponlt f, W»d thus, instead of passiogdi. 
rectly through the rni, they are bept fcyit and directed 
towards the oartlK Thji» when the sun approaches 
jour horlioD^ tnany of his. rays which pang, near us in 
. $n obliquedirectioh, and . "which would ,ftOt reach u% 
. mioetlpgAhe r.Silume of air wj»ich|o**ountl« obr earth, 
becotne ri fficted Byity Sp itf’ie' efl*ct our vision in 
such it way t hat we sdf i^y^^t son^ timo hefore the 
sun appears* 
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subject, let a* conclude with reflecting upon H An. 
tional being* and a* Christians. To do this nothing 
more Is requisite than a willing ttfod and a pure heart, 
that series to glorify the Father of mercy. And thonp. 
right nun who, however nnlettered and deficient in 
learning, ever finds cause to bless the Creator in hi* 
works, is wiser than the philosopher who, intent upon 
explaining and investigating the phenomena of nature, 
loses sight of that great lleiogUhe created the lighf and 
formed the Uni verse. 
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t lim rat Pleasures, 

Cows, and let u#’ enjoy those pleasures which are 
only tasted b) the wise. The pore light of the sun in* 
vites us into the Helds, where an innocent and rclined 
joy awaits us. Let ns walk into some flowoty valley, 
and sing a hymn of praise to our Creator. 

See the breath of the xepbyr gently play Ing noon yon 
hawthorn bash : where the little songster* are hopping 
from bough to bough, their sprightly eyes beaming 
joy, and their soft melody warbling harmonious love! 

Yc tufted groves, ye valleys, and ye motrotains, so 
peculiarly favo&fed with tbe gifts of summer, how your 
view gratifies and delights the pare soul,! your attrac- 
tions owe nothing id art, hud they are more excellent 
than the proudest beauties of the garden. f 

The yellow grain waves luxuriantly, and invites thq 
sickle of the joyfbl re«£dri ' ^he trees crowned with 
leaves overshadow the huts and the glens: the birds re- 
joice in their existence ; they situ their pleasures, and 
every note ponrsforth rapturous joy. 

Each year renews the treasures of dm peaceful fco^ 
bandman ; freedom and the smile of fcupWn lightest 
his serene countenance, that speak > a soul at ease. Be* 
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motetfrom she iniquity, the pride, the baseness* and 

sordid cares, Tvhicb enslave and render callous the 

hearts of those who herd together in cities, he tfaes to 

inhale the sw«*ol breath of morning, ami la* down upon 

his humble couch at peace owith his God, himself, and 

mankind. 
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Evening Twilight. 

T nfe evening twilight is that faint light which after 
"un-set continue s Mill to tUigniiiau' our atmosphere, 
particularly towards the west’/ It is parti) occasioned 
by the refraction and reflection 4>f the sun’s raygJuour 
atmo"plu*r*, and in part by the proper atmosphere of 
the sun, which is known by the name of zodiacal light, 
which sometimes appears, particularly iu spring, to. 
wards the owning, and in autumn toward* morning. 
Whm the <k) is clear, wo may see the smallest stars 
during the twilight} which continues from the time the 
sun has entirely disappeared (ill dark night, generally 
lasting about two hours. Jit the island of Senega), 
where the nights are nearly as long as the days, the 
twilight only continues a tew moments; the interval 
between guiusit and the darkness of night being 
scarcely a quarter of an hour. Thus as soon as the 
sun has sunk from ten to fifteen degrees below the 
horiron, the whole couutry is immersed iu the pro- 
foundest darkness* 

Ju our climate the shpftat twilight is about the first 
of March, and eleventh of October* When the north, 
frn declination of the sun is such that he only passes 
eighteen degrees below the horizon, tbe twilight con. 
fifties all night. And this is the reason that in the 
•JwjAier solstice we have in these climates scarcely any 
lajjjMt *ud \a t^e more northern climates they have no 
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night at all 9 though the sun is below the hovisoit. ^Thf* 
otcuis, iv he u the difference between the dspfwsirao^ 
the equator, and the Northern declination of the sun, U 
hss ihut ej *hticii degrees; and takes plart in An 
gieater part of Germany front the 17th of May, to An 
tfMh of July. 

The advantages which we derive from twilight are 
vcr> ev idenf . To pass at onr e fi out broad day to tjaihH 
uigut would be v* ry inconvenient, such & sodden 
< hange fiom li^ht to fUikiK * s would hurt the organs of 
vision. 'I he wise Autboi of nature has therefore pre. 
venttd tin sc inconveniences, by giving us Ott gtmos* 
phere which pu vents ptfiom losing thi light suddenly, 
although the sun is below the horizon; and thus, by 
meins of the twilight, we piss li) insensible dtgrus 
fiom tlu* light ot t!») to the obscuiity of night. 


JULY XV. 

The IZphi ma on By. 

Tins species ot insert is named ephefneron, because 
of its vi ry short existence in the fly state. It is one of 
the most beautiful spec ictotf the serial! flies, and under* 
go< s five changes* At first the egg contains its vital 
principle; it then conns forth a small caterpillar,* 
which is transformed into a chrysalis, then into a 
nympho, and lastly into a fly, which deposits its eg^a 
upon the surface of water, wheic the sun** rajs bring 
them to life, Each egg produces a tittle red worm, 
which mov es in a serpentine manner. They are found 
in abundauceduiiug the summery in ponds and marshes? 
and as soon as cold weather sets in, the little worm 
makes for itself a shell or lodging, where ft passes Ad 
winter; at the end of whkh it ceases to be a worm, 
and enters into its third state, that of a chrysalis* Jn 
this stats it sleeps til! spring, and gradually become* 
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abcAuliful nymphs, ora sort of mommy, something 
m the form of & fish. 

Attfee lime of iu metamorphosis the nympfca ap- 

S tar* inactive and. lifeless 3, m ail hours Urn head 
visible, raising itself gradually above the surface of 
Aka water ; the body next disengages itself slowly and 
Ay. degrees,' till at length the whole animal coni£* out 
jpfitoa Shell. The newborn fly remains for sot mt mi- 
^utaf^motionless -upon- the' T * m 

yi ve#| sod feebly shakes Us wings 3 then moves them 
quicker, and attempts first to tyalk, then to fly* ■ As 
these inserts are all hatched nearly at the same time, 
aitey are seen in swarms % W ftif hours flitting, and 
playing upon ihd surface of tJpVVatrr. The male and 
female then unite and cmi ple together for two more 
hours, ^hen they agsln ^^ their sports, lay 
their eggs, and soon attto 4i*v V’hus they terminate 
their short life la the space offlfe fr w hoars, atul the 
same day that saw them born W$jL*e*ses their death. 

From the history of these little cna Hires we may 
learn how falladotit are the opinions which we form 
of our lives in regard toeleriHly. Xet us for a mo- 
ment imagine, thatoiio pf tht s^ flics had preserved il» 
life for twelve houi^ahd>h|^y h wqfxi v ed at the most 
advanced age composed ^Uhfls companions, most of 
which had died at noon,' If this aged insect could 
speak aboutsun.selj a. liitW ft wight 
that addresses friend*. ^^aohfjlnd that the longest 
life mast terminate. The j^Jo^^f my dissolution it 
at length arrived, and I i» fret itnbt; my very eld 
age it become tioaklcso^f’plld I ctiti no longer dis. 
oovcr aiiy tiang oawbeqe^ thesun. AM tfiat I have 
#wti la the course fif my Ittfc hat convinced me, that 
is certaif op pfgmto^nt l bave lived 
first ftget of the wcitMvf I hate conversed with 
ijach fAr superior lo tfionW the present generation, 
ureyouthat I bale teen this sun, which to now so 
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near the earth, In the midst of the shy* In thosi days 
his light was much more vh id t^an 1ft now fs; and our 
ancestors were much more sobtMr and virtuous than we 
are* 1 have outlived my contemporaries, have hid 
large experience , and have witnessed many strange 
event* My life commenced precisely when the sun 
rose. During counties# years it ran its majestic course 
through the heavens v and every where dittused an in* 
tense heat; but now that it is declining and going to 
set, 1 perceive clearly that the end of all things is ap- 
proaching. O my friends, how I once fondly hoped 
that my life would ho eternal ! What beautiful little 
ceils 1 formed for my abode! What hopes 1 founded 
on any vigour, my agility, and the strength of my con- 
stitution ; i thought my wings would never fail V* 
Thus might an insect which has lived nearly twelve 
hours on the earth moralise. And a man who hag 
passed nearly fourscore years Jh the world may adopt 
similar language. The difference between twelve 
hours and eighty years being nothing in reference to 
eternity. 


JVhX XXL 

Diversity of Zones, , 

Th* figure of the car fh being spherical! and having 
a double motion, it necessarily follows tbit Its differ- 
ent regions vary from each other, both as to the tem- 
perature of the air andthe seasons, as well as with re- 
gard to the animals and plants which they produce* 
In certain countries of the globe there is bat one sea- 
son ; the summer continuing without cessation, and 
every day bring as waim as the hottest of ettr summer 
days These countries sue situated about the middle 
of the globe, and occupy the space called thg torrid 
zone* The most deheioes and odoriferous tariff that 
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niUure produces grow tilery and there also she has 
lavished her richest treasures. In this zone ther ms 
Mdibe nights are of au equal length during th$gre&t* 
e& part of the year, . i*-W > - 

countries, on, tie contrary* where an i«w 
twise degree, of cold, eieoeding that of out severest 
Winters, almost constantly prevails; and it is only 
during a few week#, out of the wholrycar that there h 
heat enough for a few trees and-h^jm that arc found 
in those regions to grow and become green ; hut nei- 
ther the. trees nor the earth, produce h pits which will 
nourish mao ; and in these regions there is the greatest 
length of da) und nighty eaeh,b^ihg of. seTcia{ months 
duration. - *. £■>.<: ■ . . „ 

. The two temperate zones, aUtytfcd between the tojv 
rid and the frigid zones, occupy the greatest part ..of 
our globe. In these countries the#? me four seasons, 
more or lrss distinct according as they approach nearer 
to the torrid or to th^feigicl aoiws.-T hose seasons arc, 
i lie spring, when the .ini* ami plants put forth their 
lryds, the heat moderate, audtlH da}£ and nights 
nearly equal f. tins summer, during whjrfrihe fruits of 
the fields and of t ho trees are ripened, the heat power, 
fid, and the days scniibly jQeger than the nights ; the 
autumn, when the fruits anK the seeds fall, the grass 
begins to wither, he heat to ^iminish, and. the days 
and nights lobe equal; .t.fc& vegeta^ 
tion of plants is partially ^^wfcolty suspended, th* 
njghts are lengthened, and treaty! twmpre oaihsi in- 
tfnsev, .■* , *■ 

• fJChe countries of the .tragge^^ones are so situated, 
thatin those which border up^n dpe of the aids# of the 
tprrld.aone^ jthb Reasons occiur in eta order quite op. 

that which obtains, in, ,tbe dthar,^mparate 
SM^';,,forwhea 4 is winteri&#lwm*^*U Swimmer in 
It is, in these re£*eps4bat nature seems to 
greatc#M^$Jk both *{ animal 
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end vegetable productions. W ioc l^peciiiiar4«^4boie 
cou*itrie* v foe the vine ^niiot be oultivated Where 
either the heater. t heboid isekeessive, '■ The inhabit 
tants of these parade climates enj oy'atlv an ta gee 
greater than in 6^f <>ther country ; for. the^ people ia- 
ha biting the frtetd zeneard stupid aM^ shnrt Bta* 
tore: those of the tortWfcobe arc of amorafeebl&tem- 
perameut, havestrooger pas^ions, atwMess iotelUctual 
ami bodily powers, thin the inhabitants of the tear*' 
pSttiteaones* 4 

However diversified the cmii^fiea wf the globeinay 
be, the G|g«iew:kbi^ ' by his wise arrange* 

mea^^ iew^he hap|^^ j^ittUv j r i rslfabi ttfnts, lid 
makes *a 0 ^u$i^ : .^mMy 0 tbat whiciii is most boo*. ; , 
ficlal Urn mritrre of the cli* ’ - 

mole, ^ worSj^pbjM bpo^ti^fBavea of the 

mulberry tree, ( th« people of the torrid none 

a tissue w ith which tlie^r pv^>art* the^ilkea garments 
which they wear. Aud i tree, like a shrub, hears a 
kind of pod or husk, containing a v#y Jme Wool, or 
cotton, with which light stuils are momifactured* The 
col(lC(>unfrt<W ftbouud with quadrupeds, whose skins 
furnish cloth* #| to of the^brth, who 

also cujoy extcOei ve l&em which abhndMily sfcpyly 
them Wj*h fdel. T%f»ativcs offb^; south possess hi 
their fields sod th#r o rChards tbi* Profit Cooling and* 
exquisite fruits, abutidance riat tbcy era 

able to supply other '^ntsta-wH^ Urge quantities. 
In The colder region? - ifirott is supplied by 

the numerous Aelitas sea* *tfd the lakes, 

and by the ntmieroOft an iti« ate Wft^’^ich- the cottutry 
is inhabited f WOme of qflticlif WiM hs &e* 

forests, ufl%h* the n€^p^in% inhabit^ts; abd 
they are Mill highly valuable ?** .Oudr skiit^ uliiter'-' 
of flwb os' articles of food ,; aiftwifvet»teo^l4, 

Thus thete is bd country of- She gfo^^ki does tiot 
receive proofed the greatac**and of fefcd; ' 

no country so poor and sterile as not to Varnish tii iiUv 
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habitant* with the means of 'existence and the comforts 
•f life ; and we most ever/ where acknowledge the 
traces of Divine goodness 5 even the vast trackless 
drserts and cragg/ mountains of Asia and Africa de- 
clare it, and contain munumentt of eternal wisdom 
and nnboanded love. From tho frozen climes of the 
north, where ice and snow for ever dwell, hymns of 
praise to the most high God rise and blend In harnio. 
iiious onion with the tuneful incense as it ascends to 
heaven from the more temperate regions. By every 
tongue, language and people, the name of God is 
manifested, revered, and joyjfhlly eongj and let us, 
inhabitants' of a co«ttge.peCnliarly favoured by 
Heaven, be aa v distingttishHMmdngat the nations of IRC 
earth for piety and good «8t*ej a» We are for art., 
sciences, and commerce. 


JULY XXII. 

Peculiarities 0/ the Sea. 

Instead of looking upon the sea aa an object of ter. 
for. Jet us consideraho wonders and the benefits which 
it presents to as. It most bo granted that when the 
waves swell intp mountains, and the tempest roam, 
the prospect is awful; and sea most be hardy indeed 
not to consider it as a more formidable element in such 
times of fearful visitation, when ships, breaking from 
their anchors or driven from their coarse, rush before 
the winds that beat spun them wUknngovernable far y, 
fill dismasted, nod their rigging shivered 1o frag, 
meets, they sink overwhelmed with a weight of waters, 
or, strike some saod.bank or shelving rock, and are 
at once dashed to pieces. Sometimes whirlpools, of 
vast masses of water with a violently circular motion, 
whirl the unfortunate raid that fate urges into their 
vatfax, with Irresistible forces, till the helpless victim 
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sinks within the tremendous gulph, and the cries or 
the unfortunate wretches ere lest in the rose of the 
waves. These whirlpools are occasioned by rocks in 
the ocean, and the meeting of nnmerop* Currents and 
eddies:' and not loss tlaegeroot are the water-spouts, 
that the wind raises from (he sea to the clouds } they 
hover, in the air high above the ocean, and the wind 
whirls them rovnd with violence. They Often bust 
with a great crash and much mischief j for they Till 
npon a vessel, destroy its rigging, and sometimes sink 
it to the bottom. 

ft lit it would be highly ungrateful and uujust only 
to consider the losses occasioned, by the sea, without 
seQcrtiug open the magnificent and stupendous works 
of God, and that goodness which mvetutidts the on. 
fathomable depth* of the ocean. The first thing which 
strikes us npon the investigation of sea* water, is its 
saltness? a pond of this wMer containing about two 
ounces of salt. Sea-salt is lighter than that we*com. 
monly use, and yet it is not attracted by the air, nor 
diminished by thecontiiiual influx of fresh water. The 
cause of the saltuess of the sea is unknown. If it was 
from mountains of salt contained in the ocean, it would 
be sailer in some places than iu others, of which we 
have no proof* But whatever lathe occasion of the 
saline property of t|te sea, U is absolutely necessary, 
to accomplish certain ends. It is that which preserves 
such avast body of water from corruption, and renders 
it capable of supporting,* rftyutex weight. '* 

The colour sfiisp also merits our attention : it 
is not evcry.whore alike. In all waters the Colour of 
*the bottom and that of the slsy appear; they are 
dark in deep abysses. white and foaming during a 
storm, silvery and gilded dlth reflections at the most 
beautiful haes when the lustJMNt of the setting son 
play npon the unruffled sotftpflfTba colder of theses, 
in addition to these,, varies, frpm nambed ess insects, 
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v irfhe plants, and the combination of the different 
ftttbstaucea which the rivers and torrents carry with 
them into the ocean. When it is calm, and not a 
breeze skims the surface, it sometimes glitters as with 
the most brilliant stars and the track of a ship clear- 
ing the waves Is often luminous, seeming like a u\v.r 
oi frr*. 

A wdl-known property of the sea h the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide** . 

The creatures which inhibit the sea are well calcu- 
lated to excite our xui prise uni ad mi ration; we there 
discover a new world, and the number of beings which 
compote it is piodigious. Atjeatic animals arc not so 
numerous in their species as the land animals; bat 
they surpass them tn size und longex ity. The elepli in t 
and ostrich yield in bulk fu ihe whale, the Uigest IMi 
of the ocean, it^ length being often fiom sixty to 
seventy fact; *t lites ns long as the oak, and no land 
animal can vie with it in leu jh of life . It we may 
ldy upon certain .it counts, tin i cart* <rcut ures tn the 
occur fgr etcfcdtng the si/t of the whale; as the ani- 
mal called brake*, said to ♦ xtsf in the northern seas, 
and whose circumference ia half a German league. 
Who can number the different species of animals whidi 
people the sea* ? Or who cun determine their form, 
stiucture, size, and properties ? Qow infinitely great 
is that (sod who has created the sea will be the conclu- 
sion of all who investigate the subject ! 

it is not without the wisest reasons that the Creator 
lias made the ocean and the seas to occupy two-thirds 
of the whole globe. The seas were not only to form 
groat reservoirs of water, but by means of their evapo- 
poratioa* to be the sources of rain, snow, and various, 
meteors. What wisdom it displayed in the connection 
which the seat have WHjigach other, and in their eon. 


+ &e*nefiettio*OfFeb, 7, vgl* I. 
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tinual motion ! And it it not tern wonderful thjit the 
bottom of the ocean is nearly of the tame nature as the 
surface of the earth. There are found In the tea, 
rocks, caverns, ptfcias, springs, plants, and animals; 
and the Islands are only the summits of a long chain of 
mountains* When we consider that the seas form a 
part of the globe the least investigated, we are disposed 
to believe that they contain many more wonders, which 
neither the senses nor the understanding of man have 
yet been able to penetrate, but which all testify tho 
adorable wisdom and power of the Most High* To 
him then who has established the monuments of his 
grandeur and the sceptre of his glory in the ocean as 
upon the earth, be ascribed dll aomiraiiou and praise ! 


JULY XXIXI. 

Different Shades observable in Dourer *• 

With a heat t beating with jo)ful emotions f look 
round and see ail the beauties of the creation. How 
lovely are the tints ! How pleasing their combination ! 
How admirable the diversity of shades! Here the 
colours are exquisitely touched with the lightest pen. 
cit; there they arrest the eye by their brilliancy and 
deeper glow* The ground-colour is always such as to 
show the picture stretched upon U to the most advan- 
tage ; whilst tho green surrounding the flower, or the 
shade of the leaves, gives life to the whole. 

In thin distributing and diversifying the colours, 
nature has procured us the most agreeably sensations. 
How great and numberless are the workswf God ! how 
wisely arranged! We cannot sufficiently admire the 
grandeur of Ms designs, the magnitude of bis views, 
nor the wisdom ho employs In their execution. It is 
only with labour and incessant toil that men can ac- 
complish any single work : and after many fruitless 
Vol. II* 1) 
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efforts, at length sometime* Succeed so at to imitate 
some one of nature'* sorki But the Supreme Power, 
the immortal God, in a Mngle moment has given life 
to millions of being*, and bus created them in perfec* 
lion according io fheir different states and degrees. 
The more we famine the woiks of art, the more 
trill rtn*ir imperfection* appear, while for nearly six 
thousand years the works of nature, forint d by the in* 
finite hand of God, base been contemplated with in. 
making delight, without a *in r le error being dis- 
covered in the plan, or any thing suggested that could 
render the execution book perfi tt. The more we in. 
vestigate the works of God, the more their beau ty 
delights, and their perfection pleases ; whilst our love 
and seueration for then Dlfiite Author increase. 

Flowers are particularly pleasing by their simplicity. 
Our shiglec lenient, pride* the forming hand of nature, 
assumes all this beautiful variety. The mofcturt of 
the earth and air insinuates itsill into the vessel* of 
plants, and filters through a *eries of transpart nt tubes, 
and this is the cause of all the beauties which wi ob- 
serve pi the vegetable kingdom. If each colour had 
it 4 partiiulai cause, the*urpuse of the beholder might 
not be so great; but we contemplate with delight, 
and ate never weary of admiring as the effect of su- 
pernal wisdom, a work, which, *o diversified in its 
parts, la nhvt rthehas perfectly simple as to its cause ; 
by which we <te a number of effects depending upon 
a tingle spring, always acting in the same manner. 

Whilst viewing With rapture the beautiful variety of 
colouring disptajrd in uowers, we must nccessatily 
feel the value of that reason which we enjoy as beings 
endowed with Immoitdlity, without which in vain 
Would the charms of nature ttofotd to our $en*M. 
With the light of reason we are able to know and dis- 
tinguish the numberless beauties of flowers, to appre- 
efcte the infinitely. varied blending of their tints, and 
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all the delightful scenery of the meadows, yallfjt, 
forests, and mountains • making them contribute to 
our pleasures, and finding in each evident traces of an 
Almighty Oud. Father of light and merry ! Parent 
of good ! What can wo vender unto ihee, or hoW can 
we sufficiently thank the?* for that choice and pure 
gift of reason wlmh elei*t*« our soufa from earth to 
heaven, and raises tie from the nature of brutes „uuto 
the dignity of angels ? 


JULY XXIV. 

Summer Heat* 

At this season of the year we generally experience 
the greatest degree of heat; though the sun, having 
now entered into the sign Leo, daily removes farther 
ftom ns. When no wemuarer to him, tbc heat was 
temperate ; and now that we are' farther off, j( h at its 
gieatist degree of fervency. The reason of this is 
from the peculiar ai rangenu nt of our globe* The suit 
was lately nearer to us ; but as his rays had not sutti- 
drill force to penetrate deep into the earth, we only 
fill a temperate decree of heat: but in the space of 
some weeks* the earth, ahd the bodies which cover it f 
are so muc h heated, that even the toast inffu*dce of the 
huu prodfltes more effect than at the beginning of sum* 
mer when it act* d%pon cold bodies. , 

Some people murmur at this arrangement of nature* 
and complain of the iuiensnest^ of the beat* which 
renders them incapable of bearing much fatigue; but 
to repine at an arrangement bunded upon the iou 
mutable laws of nature, and consequently an Inevitable 
effect of certain causes, Is failing in gratitude to ear 
Heavenly Father, by censuring bis government, vftudfi 
never fails in the end to promote the general welfare of 
the world* And to repine because one day is hot and 
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and another dry, bespeaks a weak head and a bad heart. 
If these heats were not sometimes to occur, how could 
the fruits which are to nourish men during the winter 
arrive at maturity ? Thus alt opr murmuring* at the 
decrees of Providence* who always out of evil worketh 
good, are the offspring of folly and of ingratitude. 
Though the luhahitantsof the western part of Africa, 
and particularly of Cape Verd and the island of Goree, 
are exposed during the whole year to the most interne 
heat, their bodies are so organised that they cad endure 
it without suffering in their health ; and the winds con. 
titiually blowing over the country, temper and cool 
the air. 

And has the Creator been less bountiful to us? Is 
it not fiom his tender care* that the summer nights 
cool the air, and produce a delightful freshness? A 
single night revives the languishing plants, gives new 
vigour to the enfeebled animals, and enables us to sus- 
tain the fatigues of the da v u ith alacrity. Even the 
storms which cause so much fear, ate in the hands of 
God the means of purifying the air, and refreshing the 
creation. And we have a variety of deliciously cooling 
fruits, that tend to preserve our health at this season. 
Let us thin no longer complain of the son’s heat, nor 
of the sufferings that we endure; but consider them 8s 
a part of the divine plan, and as being alleviated by a 
thousand OWans that ought to excite our gn^itude and 
adoration. * 


'JULY XXV. 

Of tome remarkable Properties in Animals . 

X>» all parts of nature the animal kingdom presents 
nb with the most curious subjects of investigation; and 
to the lover of natural history the different instincts 
With which animals afe endowed form a highly inter* 
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«stlM study. 1« a reflecting mind it Is not »mljr * 
S2n*2n«»«tJ the properties of au!mal« cause 
M to lookup to ft wisdom Which we cannot 
and which aw»WM» fltf r^^utSiSg 

a^dWSttaaaawai 

IS^3^^«aat 

the tortoise, and the crocodile, neither trouble them- 
sclvet shout their eggs, nor about their young when 
hutched. They deposit their eggs in the ground, and 
two them to he hatched by the .heat of the ion’* raj*. 
Other species of animals, by a natural Instinct, lay 
their eggs In plana* where their young can find a suf- 
ficiency of food as soon as Ih^ are katrb*d, T hU , ^ 
struct outer deceives them. The butterfly of the her. 
biroroos caterpillar will ncrer lay her eggs upon meat, 
neither will the flesh-fly Uy her eggs upon vegetables. 
Some specks of animals hare so much J" 

their em that they cairy them with them wherever 
SS J^nTaidi called the wanderer carrtes her 
eggs In a Uttlu silken bag. When they arc hatched, 
they range themself*. In, order upon their mothert 
back, who travels about with her load, and continues 
for some tipwto take care of thetp. Certain Sjwcics of - 
flies deposit their eggs In the bodies ofliring insects, 
or in their rusts s abd wn kno# that there .. not a sin- 
g!e plant that doei »ot s*rve to lodge and feed many 
bisects. A «y pierces the leaf of an oak, and deposit. 
IU eggs in the hole It has made ; the wound soon closua 
up, the part swells, and esCresceOte br tuberosity ap* 

duce finds ia Its testlpg ptace > 



than for. their own liras. How assiduously sojna QW* 
drupeds nourish their yo nog ! When wounded, they 
care them by licking them with their tongue ; they 
harry them from one place to another; when dangers 
threaten, they keep hehr,. M diteud ibd guide them, 
jf they arO Carnirorous^, how careful their dam pro. 
Core' them flesh, teaches them to pursue their prey, 
to play .with it when in their poster, and thento tear 
it to pieces! We cannot read withopt emotion* of 
grief, and feeling sentiments of horror and detestation 
rise in our bosoms, * the sccoont of a ; bitch, which, 
whilst they w e tk disseeti lig stliry,” continually lick ed 
her young onto^vfs if fn solace htrnfffection, and m»t i. 
gate her tortnte by thls mate rnslg rat ificat i o rt ; and 
when this Ust consolation was deafen by taking away 
her young,»he uttered a piercing angmost lamentable 
cry. ' 7 7 XV- : 

■■ Some sea.hnimals during a storm riiettertheir young 
hnder they' belly. EarbSperies of animals has its pe- 
culiar vrm»tsattd d^tr«, for both of which the Creator 
has abundantly provided. Let us take for. example 
those, creatures which seek their, nourishment in the 
water t anA amongst these the waier.fowl. Nature has 
furuishfd tbeif -feathc p> with an, oily matter, through 
whieh tyater cannot penotrat*; by this means they do 
not b«®m* :we t i n '|ivihg, irtijrk would impede their 
flyings .’The proportions of their bpdies .also differ 
: from those of ether birdf, V^sir legs are placed more 
behiudjV to enable them to staedup in the water, and 
mbi'e rihutiiy tit expand th irwings. That th* y may 
pwlm with Satie, thrir feet arepcovided with webs: to 

v«Mllitati»0Mm.|ilvt<ig,: ttwSMMy fwwd * 

fhd to eatable, them '**,:»#* thefc prc&?, they hare a 

Longoeckwnd alagge billi in short, nature has com- 
pletely fotswd U»em/or !h«ii;parafuJar mode of IWing. 

.. The ats<|mh m> abeJLfiahsoraething resembling the 
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themselves In front of thoir shell* end to reudfer. It 
more lijht, empty out the water through an opening* 
When they wish to descend* they retire to the bottom 
of their little house, which lining with water, becomes 
hctvjs and sinks, ff they wish to sail, they skilfully 
turn their shell, which hesemes a little gondola, ass 
they stretch out a thin tight membrane, which swells 
before the wind* serving as a satl^ and perhaps it 
might be this Uttle nautilus that first taught men the 
art of "ailing. * 

It Is the same with the actions of animals as with 
th ir structure* The same wisdom which has formed 
their body h«A constructed theV limbs, and appointed 
them their use ; has’atso regulated the different actions 
that they perform, and directs them towards the end 
proposed in their creation. The brute Is guided by the 
invisible hand of the Creator* and produces works 
which g trite our admiration, and seems to be actuated 
by reason. It ceases to work when necessary, regu- 
lates its labour according to circumstances, and yet 
only follows certain secret springs that make it move. 
It acts as a machine which cannot judge of the work 
which it executes: and is directed by, the adorable 
wisdom of the Creator, who has placed each insect, as 
he has each planet, iu a sphere from which it cannot 
deviate* When I observe then the different instincts 
and industry of animals, my Seat is filled wiih veue*' 
latiott, and I seem to see the immediate operation of 
a Divine Power, which Is only visible by its wonderful 
efftets; and whoeverattentivriy considers the different 
works of nature* must eVcry-Where discover the evi- 
denceof a God, and abundant cause to love add ad- 
mire his sempiternal wisdom and goodness* 
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The Human Countenance* 

Tu* ex ter pal appearance of theksmao body at once 
declares the superiority of ipdf#over a!) living creatures, 
liis face, directed towards* the heavens, prepares us 
to expect; the- dignified expression which is so legibly 
inscribed upon histeatures ; and from the countenance 
of man we may judge of bis imporUnt, destination anti 
high prerogatives. * 

While the soul enjoys undisturbed tranquillity, the 
features of the face aiw^m end Composed:.. but when 
agitated by gbsned dbjr eoi^ten^ltfS^ pu« 

sionst the countenance becomes a living picture, in 
which every sensation It depleted with^qual force and 
delicacy. Bach affection of the mind has hs particu- 
lar impression, and every change of epubtenethre de« 
notes some secret emotion of the heart The eye may 
in particular bu regmrtM as the immediate organ of the 
soul; as a mirror. In Which the most tumultuous pas* 
sions and the gentlest affection* are reflected without 
disguise. Hence it may be called with propriety the 
true interpreter of the soul, and organ of theender. 
standing. The colour and motions of the eye coiitri. 
bate much to mark the character of the countenance. 
The human eyes a*e ia;|ropsrtfoit mrrer to one 
another than those of any other living creature ; the 
space between the ^ w of mos| p|F these being so great 
as to prevent their »<eing an object with both their eyes 
at the same time, unless it is placed at a great die. 
tance. ■ ' '.■-V s 

• Keajt to the eyeg,th*eye.brow8 tend to fit the 
itoww of the countenance. Their colour renders 
th^rn particularly striking ; they torm the shad# of the 
picture, which thus acquire* greater force of colour* 
tog* The eyelashes, When long aud thick, give 
beauty apd additional charms to the eye. No animals, 
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but men Mid moivkej’5, turo>0tbeye4ids tmiamenlcd 
with eye lathes; other croaiwet hariogthem only On 
the lower eye.ltd. * The ryttibro¥# are elevated, de- 
pressed, and contracted, by me«B* i/'^-alie+wiwwtjdi; 

upon, the forehead. \,ThsJ|ds#i* of usp:fe ; ..de&^W 
rye, ami prevent thecorueafrom becotniljigdry * . . ? 

The forehead forms'# "veij considerable part oftfte 
face, and when flpil formed adds much to Its besfctyt 
it sbould'hiithrr project much, nor be quite flat} 
neither be very Urge, nor yet small; fine, hair adds 
much to ita beauty. . , ' . 

The nose Mhe mmd ’proedneht and Inst moveable 
part <h«» 

the expression Of: the - ftttsl 

lip* are ouf tbe coatraiy extremely snsceptjble of 
changes ; and if. the ey«&^pn*i' the. passions of the 
soul,, the wouth Seems more i etuiiarly to correspond 
with the emotions of the 'heart/ The rosy bloom of 
the bps,. and the ivory "bite- of the teeth, complete the 
charrasof the human face. , 

Without ronsideriug the several uses of these parts, 
wc hajm. ample testimony of their divine origin y and, 
in eoflkBplattng the beau ty of the human countenance, 
onr admiration iiicreases fh thinking of that Being by 
whose wisdom and goodness we are exquisitely 
formed. Whil t we examine each feature, let us me. 
dilate upon (hose btg)eptero£atm>a which we enjoy 
orer the animal world, and toon, the noble jjwrposes 
for which we are created Our eye commands, the 
face of nature, and glances from earth to heaven j our 
lips dance to the music of hymns in praise of onr God, 
and every feature of the mind illuminedface displays 
that goodness: of heart* and purity and intelligence 
of. soul, which amiaWs mpdesty, retiring from tbs 
gaseef men, in vain gtttopts to conceal* 
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Gravity of Bodies* 

Alt bodies possess a force Which acts at all times* 
In all places, and in all directions. If a body attempts 
to move more forcibly towards one point than^ to 
another, it is said to gravitate towards that point. 
Experience teaches ns, that bodies have a tendency to 
descend ; or that if they are far from the surface of the 
earth without being .supported, t try fait down perpen- 
dicularly. It is not In the body itself that we must 
seek the cause of Us gravity j lor a body which falls 
remains in the state In which it was first placed, till 
some external cause changes Its direction. It Is 
equally impossible thaf the air should be the cause of 
this gravity; for, possessing weight Itself, it would 
rather retard the velocity of filling hodles. We must 
therefore look for the cause elsewhere. ^ Perhaps the 
opinion approaching nearest to troth, is that which 
supposes the earth has the property of attracting 
bodies pheed at a certain distance. Or perils we 
may impute the cause of gravity to some foreigtiaatti r 
distributed through all bodice* 

But though we cannot exactly ascertain its cans*, 
nothing is more clear than the advantages which result 
f i om it. Without the power of gravity we should not 
be able to move as we do. Our centre of gravity is 
about the middle of our bodies i when we raise the 
right foot, we must bear this centre upon ou^ left. If 
we bend our body forward# we are In danger of fall- 
ing ; but, by extending oar right leg, we prevent our 
fall and make a step. Ttes our walking is in some 
measure a continual scries of Interrupted falls. Hence, 
when we ascend a hill, we bend our body forward ; 
and backward when we descend. In carrying a 
burthen on our shoulder* w« incline forwards; and 
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lean back wbe n we carry it in our arms. AU this pro. 
ceeds from the laws of gravity ? which regulate the 
motions of animate when they walk, swim, or fly* 

The same laws are also extended to the Heavenly 
bodies* The sun attracts the planets, and each pit* 
net attract*, its satellites; or, what if the same thing, 
the planets gravitate towards the sun, and the satellites 
towards the planet; fur a body made to revolve in a 
circle would always fly off from the centre in i right 
line, if U met with no obstruction, fho planets re. 
volvo in their orbijp with the greatest* velocity. It 
seems a* if a motion as rapid as that of the moon 
should whirl her from os to an immense distance In the 
immeasurable space, if there was not a force which 
continually impelled her towards our globe, and which 
was strong enough to Counteract the force tending to 
propel her from Ihe earth. And this force is the gra- 
vitation of the moon towards the eai th. If our earth 
was either lighter or heavier than it is, it would ap- 
proach too n ar to, or fly off too far from, the suit i 
in theone case, nobody could support tlu heat ; in the 
other, cold would be equally unbearable; either every 
thing upon the globe would be consumed by btat, or 
froseil by excess of cold. 

Here again we have fresh cause to adpdre and adore 
that Wisdom, which, by means apparently so simple, 
regulates the motions of, animals, and Wields the vast 
globes that roll in t^e firmament fly the laws of gra- 
vity alone the Manliest particles of dost are prevented 
from being lost, either from -our earth, or from any of 
the globes which continually revolve round us. We 
here see the greatness of that power and wisdom 
which produce the roost astonishing effect* by means 
which appear to os the most iosigutf cant, * 
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J Many Effects in Return proceed from the same Cense. 

Usrivf RSAt nature is an endless chain of causes and 
effects ; and as ajl parts of the universe bear a relation 
to each other* every motion and every event depends 
upon a preceding cause, and itself becomes the cause 
of etTects which follow its action. The whole consti- 
tution of the world i$ well calculated to convince us 
that it is not chance, but a Divini Wisdom am passing 
all conception* which first erected this wonderful edi- 
fice ; impressed motion upon its different parts, and 
determined the great chain of events to depend upon 
and succeed each other with order and regularity. It 
is not difBcult to acquiie this degree of knowledge; 
for though our acquaintance with nature is Verj limited, 
we yet are able to perceive that many important effects 
depend upon cau* $ e\ ide ut to human intelligence. As 
a proof of this we may instance many natural pheno- 
mena. 

What a variety of effects are produced by the heat 
of chesun! It not only contributes to the life of an in- 
numerable multitude of animals, but also to the %ege- 
tation of plants; to the ripening of seeds and fruit*; 
the fluidity of water ; the elevation of vapours; and 
to (he formation of clouds, without which we should 
have neither rain nor dew* 

The air also is so constituted as to answer various 
coda. By means of this element Snfmats are preserved 
alive, and all (he vital functions performed with vigour. 
It is by means of the air that the fire bums, and com- 
bustion is supported ; that sound Is conveyed in undula- 
tions to the ear ; (bat winged creatures fly from place 
to place ; and that man traverses the vast extent of 
the ocean. It is the air which supports the clouds, 
till, becoming too heavy, they fail in rain; it is that 
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which prolongs our day by moans of the twilight; 
and without air the gifts of speech and of heating 
would be useless* All these, and many other advan* 
tag**, depend upon the alf in whirl we file add 
breathe. Is not then this wonderful element, which 
surrounds our globe* and is too subtle for our eyes to 
behold, and jet so strong that nothlhg can resist Its 
force* a most indent proof of the wisdom of God ? 

The power of gravitation ending in all bodies pre* 
senes the mountains in thdr pieces: ft strains the 
ocean within his deaths, and keeps the earth within 
her prescribed orbit? supports eveiy enafed being in 
Us proper place in nature; and prescribes to* the stars 
of heaven the course they are to observe. 

Who can enumerate the vgrtou* u*<4 of water ? It 
selves to dilute, to soften, to dissolve, and mix many 
substances which we could not otherwise u«* It con. 
stitnfes a mo&t wholesome beverage, is the ihkf nou. 
rishcr of plants, s*ts in motion mills and ollur u a- 
chni's, is the hi filiation of b*h, and bears i p««n Hi 
but fare treasures from the four quartet h of the globe. 

How vanwl and n mirrous arc* the eltcrts of hre 1 
And it is uot owl> in the natural world that wesee 
many diversibcd eifecls proceed from the same cauie ; 
in the tttorai wot Id we also oft oh See a single dispusi. 
tion of the mind predate effects not less various. 
I#et us take for example the natural inclination whfch 
prom| fs us to love our feitoW creatures* iFrom this 
are derived the sotkitnde of parents for their chil- 
dren; social eniowfljfyh* bonds of amity; patriotism; 
goodness in those who govern, and liduity in those 
who obey, 1 hus a single propensity keeps each indi- 
vidual in the circle prescribed for him; becomes the 
bond of civil society, and i| the principle of virtuous 
actions, laudable enterprises, and innocent recreations, 
Alt this furnishes the most evident proof that the 
world Is not made by accident, nor the materials Mich 
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compote It pat together by chance, without relation 
hr connection hot wceo. each other ; but, on the cotu 
tr* ry, t hot it forth* a regular whole, which the OiViue 
Power has ordered with infinite wisdom ; and in every 
phenomenon of the visiblewoiid&ome rays of: this in. 
e d'able wisdom bjaze forth^ htid dedare the unuttera- 
ble goodness of (»bd, * 


' ' ■ -r' ' ■ :tf." • .-.vV " 

Of some IHseates ;|e- Pimts. . * ' •. 

" VrnmuU ace *b$ect temany diseasei. Some- 
times they are covemtwith a w bite ttniitet“wiiich sticks 
to them like dust, and f* called milcRtet^ ^rhii does 
not happen from insects, !!* is commdftly bettered; 
but from a stagnation In the juice*, aiid a branding of 
corruption, which attracts insects, andifivkes them to 
deposit their eggs. The stagnation of the juice* is 
the first stage of corruption ; and it is supposed that 
that alone is suflMciit tv attract insects, bvOause tpey 
are seeii to s'varmby millions as soon as, from what- 
ever cause, natural or/ artificial, the, circulation of 
juices in n tree is stopped, lienee the fceWest trees, 
and those PapOsed ip nwfavotirable »ii^»pdjl,"ire thh 
most subj#ct td’ thig mafa<iy, lf inseC»/Vtelro really 
thO-c#us«/of|%.1^pohWfi^,''hu;prtS|h»^ by art} 
whereas Ifif ' lir «# deprlred 

of. the care it yeq u»r*»i H wili h|g»me subject to the 
mildew, Apd tt^oh thiiirceapid^s&ciiwd immediately 
arc seen thousands Of Insect*, whS Ist'lhe neighbouring 
trees if* free from them. fjenre this corruption is no 

^a the. dettay- |T ishimsil 
substances ; we must look for the cauee of lt in the 
obstruction of the juices, which may be occasioned* by 
jnaay circumstances.- 

’A matter resembling dawf, but which ia glutinous. 
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sweet, and acrid, frequently destroys plants. Jft bas 
been (bought that injects conveyed this glutinous 
juice iota vegelebtea, or that bees bad deposited honey 
upon them* But frequent observations have demon* 
strated that Ibis' mat ter falls from tbe air in form of 
dew. In certain countries it is deposited in smalt 
drops upon a great variety of different vegetables; 
and in the space of a single night it will cover almost 
all the leaves of a long row of trees, upon which it 
had not b<H a before ^received. Perhaps this dew may 
be formed from the exhalations which live from flowers 
and blossoming trees, out of which the bees extract 
their honey; and if more is deposited in one place 
than in another, it is owing to tbe direction of the 
wind. Perhaps also It may be tbe effect of some dis- 
ease in the plants, from their juices being vitiated; for 
it is the branches, leaves, bushes, and weakest trees, 
that are most subject to tbig disease. It is aluo re* 
mark'd, that the leaves upon which this specfo> of 
dew tails, become spotted and black, and soon spoil ; 
most piobably this viib^tance is the cause of it* 

Here we find evident traces of .Divine Wisdom; for 
since injects require nourishment, it is advantageous 
to us that they ace direct* d to obtain It from those v*. 
gi tables which, being already spoiled, are become 
useless, if not prejudical, to us* And this is a qew 
proof of the particular provision which God made for 
man wht n he istablidied the world* It Is owing to this 
arrangement that these Insects take nothing that is ne« 
cessary for our support; but on the contrary attach 
themselves to that which would be destructive to us* 
In (he wise mconomy of Nature, each plant, use, and 
animal, serves Jor tbe support of different creatures. 
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Jtf tat* Subsistence which Nature provides for 

Animats. 

It is ft great proof of the goodness a od supreme 
power of the Almigaty, that there is etcry. where pro* 
vid»*d a sufficiency of aliment for all the living creatures 
with which the world it filled. * U is not indeed won- 
derful that the countries which lie within the tempe- 
rate cones should supply their inhabitants with a suf- 
ficiency of nourhhmeirt ; but that this should be the 
case in all places, even win re we had least reason 
to expect it, and that the necessary provisions never 
fail to so many species of animals, can only be attri- 
buted to the cares of a beneficent and all.wbe Provi- 
dence* fie has proportioned the supply of provisions 
to the mimlpT and wants of the animals which are to 
consume them. In most place* these U a sti) eraboiu 
dance ; but this profusion is not so great as to cause 
the alimentary matter to spoil or decay, for that would 
be nrt judical to the world. 

Amongst the man) articles of nourishment, those 
which are most useful and necessary are generally 
found in the greatest abundance, and multiply the 
most readily. A s there are a great number of animals 
which only lire upon herbs* the meadows abound with 
them and the most wholesome plants, that grow spon. 
taueously without the hast culture, and easily resist 
the inclemency of the air* It i^aiio highly worthy 
of attention, that corn, which is such a great sourer of 
food for man, can be cultivated with so lit tie trouble, 
and Increase so astonishingly* 

It la also a wise regulation, of the Creator* that the 
latte of animals is so varied, that some fore to feed 
upon herbs and corn, some upon flesh, others upon 
insects, &c. ; some are content with j little, others 
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art? Very rapthWfts. If MF spot** Of triififtlft'Mtf fif 
incltofttW# fd* the'*** kitfd <ff food; flW btftt ftttfl 
soon become of satiifylttf fteffWWfc' Htitf 

wowM pMMrttJi be Converted Wto irUki d&Oirt; The 

Wrt^pM^^ft'irie fiOt*h? 
prefer any parfifiofef Kindt* food* Wl* ffWfihd ptffc 
ticolar instinct implanted bf nature, #Ktttf Mad# tlferfr 
to tint filMtatots best adapted tOthwb. BftSXlfmm 
alt ties pfodOctkmSof tbe etfHfc and of Art fififfii r'd pro- 
perly distributed s not only every thing which breathcl' 
is amply provided fit, but thOstf SOffdnrtteerf 'Mii^lf be. 
vbtnittg putrhlmlght be prej^dWiff,-htfve*ffSrtir pirtft 
color uses. For the' wbolesdmdjH^tfdcWlfi pm isn't 
the ctfrChW* of birds, fish, Aid AMMtMMM'MflUi* 
the moat poisonous effoViaf Mrt tbW M hftt pfeA/etf 
the all. Wise Grretoi' tW intplisfit iif AiittiWAf fwettnK 
tion for these different substances which fdTirtstf tH&lif 
with an agreeable alimettt. ' 

Nutritious matters offer themselves spontaneously to 
the greater part of aniiftalf ; they must therefore pos- 
sess great skill in discerning them, and most-employ 
great precaution fti their choice. They are so constf- 
toted, that whist h UrgRiynbuH sM«f is 

injurious add sotnON€Ms pOtofibhdt&’atidttMv "‘ Frbih' 

the espeHthOnlS and ob'sefiifiohf <9T bdtenilte, Ititf. 
pettW that-oxied dSt df tWo Stmdted afitf idtefty. sid 
species of grads, afiil r^jeeftWO BOfifirietf 'abd dlgftftedff ; 
that goats ew of fori*' htAdfetf aft'd 1 fortyi»fi!»;' afiff 
leave untouched oho Unfitted- Ofidteehmifij^ ffiHt? 
sheep fffed Upoti hdddttd 

there ate One HaMtalf ant W?ff 

notfcodupOb; fhkfthe hanfr'tettoftWb W 

mty.tWO, '*W : fifiMteff 

Some aOtduffe SrtfolJliWifl t#^tdw*^tffrt*W*'hS 
search Of fiOUfiWlWM? a8^ohWW , ft t Wl#rf««h'lfc 
ifoflfly bfdfgfcWgfdr HP f* -m' -«M|' or coilefctiug it 
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ffon rarjousparta where it it ltoiolyscatlered. Some 
cfepp** the dead of. night to .satisfy. their hunger, in. 
t£&ty* . tl^ir fyodbyseparaiing the. 

grain from its hu»k*, braising them if bard j and swal. 
low amall sUwet ,t<* assjsttlnro „ in . digesting. Many 
vpuld perish it; they did not carry provisions into their 
ne^,agqb't a. futnretime of , 1 Others take. their 
prey by. haring re^ouwb* m i|*p gt*d c»iitung,by »v- 
ioginar^ aiidhy diggingholes in the ground; and 
some pursue limirprey fe tjtoegir, in water, and upon 

lpnd. . .. t.. ■ • .' . ; w 

, Thentore diTersifiedis^tbe food of,. animal*, and 
thcir mawer.ot ( prO<urfi|g U,tbetnoreadmirable is 
the wUdo»^fiii.g«wdjii'« of Osd displayed in their 
preservation* J<*t, »* <hen r^%t u| on tbe gionous 
perfections of «qr Jii-avenlyFaflteji for ihe.orcasions 
which weifi tpi to magnify fats name are more frequent 
than the-day. . , 
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Meditation upon the Works of Nature. # 

our once fair bodies, what wfl} x^idain to ns of bur 
earthly possessions ? Will not they be all lost to w* 
though our utmost desires had been gratified, and our 
cup of happiness during life had been full ? 

How foolish it is to be attached to the perishing 
things of this world ! to aspire after great riches ; tb 
be ambitious of honours, vain and transitory! and, 
suffering ourselves to be dazzled and misled by the 
false lustre of thrir meretricious charms, exchange our 
innocence and peace of mind, for envy, pride, and 
deceit. 

If, too greedy in our desires, we have pursued this 
phantom of wealth beyond the just limits of modern*, 
tion, let us humble ourselves before our God, and re* 
ceive that chastisement his wisdom shall direct. 

Man, blinded by his pride and his presumption^ 
would wish to prescribe laws to his Creator, and dares 
to blame the decrees of Internal Wisdom. But the all* 
powerful and benevolent Father and Friend of man 
loves him better than he does himself, by refusiug to 
grant his foolish desires. 

When the morning opens to oar rejoiced sight, the 
green fields and budding flowers glistening with dew, 
and the wings of the night have cooled the burning 
summer heat, wisdom cries out to us, Why will you 
cherish iti your bosom gloomy thoughts of futurity, 
and give yourselves up to doubts and hearUconsnmiiig 
care ? Is not God our Father, and are we not his 
children ? Will nut He who has made us, also pro* 
vide for us? Our existence is not confined to this 
earth ; it extends to heaven. Our present life is but 
for a moment, and the greatest earthly happiness is no 
more than a dream ; we are designed for another state, 
that of immortal beings. 

The contemplation of immortality elevates our souls 
above the earth and all present tilings, beyond the uni* 
verse and aft the heavenly spheres* unto the everlast- 
ing Fountain of glory and light. 

E* 
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'Whitt seduced by fetes ^mmni from fee path it 
sentiment* Hki these iwakoi m heart* 

. to a sense of our duty, sod « eentietion that treeplea- 
auto only can arise from the consciousness thatwe are 
employing oar time endear talents in the promotion 
oft ruth tod of ill good I The itl.acquired honour* of 
thewf&ed soon perish t and the bitterness of anguish 
sucCtads their shortlived glory, and false, fleeting, 
mistaken pleasures. 

We are hut a* pilgrims journeying through a coua. 
try, at the utmost boundary of which we see the rays 
of glorycmanating ; and nothing short of this should 
possess our hearts : unallured by the pleasures, and 
smdsaalrd by the splendour, the riches, and the hon. 
ours, that would seduce us from the true and only 
goad to immortal felicity, we should steadily hold on 
our course, in the confidence of integrity, of virtue, 
and of ability ; praying to the Almighty God, who 
with pleasure and parental love, watches over us, that 
kt the infinity of his goodness be will be pleased to 
soften our hearts, that they may not become hardened 
by. the scenes we are obliged* to pass through -in our 
mortal career, and that all oar thoughts may be pwi. 
fled by Charity and religion thatwe may not covet 
outward grandeur, hut be contest with our conditio^ 
and. allotment, feithfol in the discharge of every duty, 
nod woathy tke aams of Quietisms. 
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f • $ai*rg witfe*. 

. Tu*. height ef the human body varies Considerably & 
the ordinary measure, of statnpei* from fire to *i& 
feet. Some inhabitants of tbe northern countries and 
tfi* boUdetiiof thfr ley Sea ata<abt fere, feet high* The 
shostestmun yet kqewot inhabit tbemouataiusia tbo 
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mU^m'Uf Mi eomM^ 
of At MdMut 0 *" t owl 
gNMfMf moat bo attributed bf 
mate which thej new inhabit* 
that |intilh daring the gtinMt 
cause* the rr eelaWe* Hid whMb there 
in other climates ; and why |U> not wa&%0 
by the same circumstances t * 

On the other hand, there are coin tries whotfW Mt* 
bitents are of the most gigantic a%» ThemeniOme^ 
brated of these are the TPotacoOiaos, Who dwelt fMM» 
the straights of Magellan. They ash teid to be from 
eight to ten feet high. And ttwertaWy sfedw by tMt 
means impossible that there should exist gMNl gh w tfe 
in stature than Europeans; besides the traces we meet 
of them in the histone* and ntowieib of antiquity, 
we hare sometimes seen In our climate men abero six 
feet and a half in height, perfectly well formed, 
healthy, and capable a? ereiy oxertloa and Mbett 
which demands lorce and agility* Adorable Ctontor ! 
thy wisdom is sko rriAst b ’WOtsiUliiri' Utahn* 
man form. All that Aim Mtt tawated, whether In 
the animal, xegetebie, dr mtoora* jbhggwMa* km besm 
formed byeerufin ralfehim! or g an fa e d fty eertefe few*? 
whilst erery thing bepw fey fettffc fefe H Ifetgy 

* * -“-wfA ji MWUiML t > l 
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Vegetation e/tktifoBt qf fP$rnt. 


of the etefes growing from its 
hrandhw which ommA from feme. The stalk begin* 
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to form as soon as four green leaves appear. If the 
little plant is then taken, and the lower leaf .carefully 
separated, a small white point may be seen, which in 
time becomes a stalk, and the root appears under the 
lirst leaf. The w kite point springs from a knot, opens 
out into green leaves, and pushes from the sides a new 
point. However, these different points, and the 
stalks which grow from them, are not all designed to 
bear fruit ; many of them decay and perish* When 
the principal stem has acquired some growth, a const* 
Actable revolution takes place in the plant, and all 
the sap is then employed in the formation of flowers 
and fruit. 

Dut before that, and when the plant begins to vege- 
tate, four or six leaves are seen to form and spring 
from as many knots. These prepare the nutritive 
juice or the ear, which is seen very diminutive in 
spring upon opening the stalk through the middle. 
When the plant begins to bud, the two upper leaves 
of the stalk join together, embrace the ear of corn, 
and protect it till it has acquired some degree of con- 
sistence. Before that, all the knots, particularly the 
two 1a*t, though soft, are closely connected, leaving 
very little spare between tlum. But as soon as the 
ear has pieced its coverings, these parts lengthen, ami 
the leaves give them all the juices they contain. The 
knots gradually become, harder, and the lower leaves 
dry up; the juices which nourished them are then 
only employed iti supporting the stem. 

After all these preparations, the blossom appears. 
It is a little white tube, very delicate, and grows from 
the seed-leaf. Several more small stalks surround this 
bag. They are at first yellowish, them brown, and 
just before they fade and fall off become black. The 
principal use or these stalks Is to nourish a little clus- 
ter in the bag of grains. When the corn has ceased 
to blossom, we see grains which contain the germ, and' 
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which arrive at perftic tioadou^befa 

»>««*; : *** W^b'-' -W- 

whiM th*,*|§8 coUefcUr«Mda«4«*tr 

licatepatt, n^nnj t 

ing of 

frott jbggtn* jtojnptipt, aa.«o»n *»; it h§j> audited %fell 
«izp i at that «¥$& 
and the gra*a coloar tfjfriifoim .ehtuSps ftttti, fd\ot 
Of MghM>ro»«* j|cior : J»e^ifpr : arestlfl very 
•oft, and th«r farina eontatn* oaaehwotst.ure;, hut 
when the corah** pwiroi nt m§Uirwi tl»ef bieiotpo 
hard and dry* ,.» — ‘ ‘ 1 


in the stractwe ifcdr'Kegetat^ who 

are accustomed to reftec t will discorcr lt in the least 
ata.lk. .JBimt the taav^p whichsnrroundit before it 
has attained it* f«B4SMwtb, |»avf j^elf u»o ; and they 
Meat, lobe placedrounil thesutk for. the samp rea- 
son that an arcWteU.raisos a scaffoldiog roijnd a 
building he I* abouttocoostract, and,wi^uisfie»*h- 
ad rcmom ithafcaifoidutg'v For- wb^thecortt ha* 

fcoded 4 tbeso*^ry^ t***W months 
h afore the omr.jm$kt)ea.tp a^poga^ aitd hfpof*- itself to 
aha iataoBwaw al tha;###^! ; ta»tf.«*.|o<*H,b» alt the 
.$mp nation* for i!n as$ fruit »**. ready, 

dxara ta M««4toK- ;$£^.:»od1h* **« of com 
ere both constructed with oqual iatelligence. Mer- 
ciful aad bonedceot Jfatjnlitl: .aaay'aJI iho« wbenow 
oral It through the fields pt wheat, tod joyfully behold 
the waring corn, es^.«An«e alithe sentiment* of lore 
•t»*j gratitode which £p.-.til£0ft Ji^ty poght to is. 
«lto i| iheirheart* ; - iM gsj^ they obctsasioglyenilca. 
tttjir. to iatM^ Md by their aetiotti deserve, such 
goodness! 
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Dog-d*fi. 

T»f *pt» a»t only a diurnal motion, which cor. 
rbi him from east to west, and which occasion* the 
revolution of day and night j ha ihm also to have 
another sensible notion from the west to the east ; in 
Consequence «f which, at the expiration of three hun- 
dred and slaty-five days, he is neat the same stars from 
which he was separated for tie months and again ap. 
proacbed during the other six months of the year. 
Hence ancient astronomers have divided the seasons 
by the stars which the sun meets in his annual course. 
This course they divided into twelve constellations; 
these are the twelve signs of the zodiac, which they 
called the twelve houses of the sun, because he ap- 
pears to remain a month in each of them, 

1 he summer season begins when the sun enters the 
gigu Cancer, which happens on the twenty-first or 
twenty-secoud of June. It is then that he attains 
Asia highest degree of elevation above the horizon, and 
that his rays fall most directly upon us ; and at this 
juncture the summer heat begins, which becomes morn 
intense in the ensuing month, as our earth becomes 
more heated by the burning rays of the sun. Hence 
it appears, that the month of July sod a part of Au- 
gust are generally the hottest poet loo of the year ; and 
experience has proved, that it is from the twentieth ef 
July to the twentieth of August that the greatest de- 
gree of heat prevails. OfaUtfce stars with which the 
sun comes in conjunction, dm dog-star is the most 
brilliant. Lost in the mu's mys, it disappears from 
us for a fnonth (at i» the case with all theaters that the 
sun meets in his coarse), and the mouth to which it la 
not « en h th< time celled the dog-days. 

Them observations would be of little importance. 
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if they did not prri«Web'‘deep1y 

rooted in the minds ofmany people. ' An sncienttra. 
ditun Utrihates the Heel vtpevisnced *t this time to 
the influence of the dog.ster upsntbe eftfth. . Bet 
thisopinion ie»bstiia'f-%y-.®?e a&caltlUw^ the 

degistnr in - the Hart's rkyidbes'het ifisn 9 tsiheptace 
at the time we call the 'feg-day*^ 
speaking; do not begin till ijthe ettd.of Augwft. and , 
terminate abont tbe iwdntfcui pf ,S5^»t«»ber. ' 4*4. M 
the dsfthr, or Sirius/atways 'iafbn^n' father, ' in , 
timp Until reach tfeerrionth* of Oct operand Novem- 
her, and at last teJartwHT; so thatthemost intense 
cate * t the year wjH prevail in the dog-days. 

When we consider this, we aHaH perceive that It is 
impossible that thii star can occnmoH the great beats 
which we experience. When therefoibln the supposed v 
dog-days every thing is languishing orconsum<-d, the 
waters dried opnrtdthetprings fifl, matters subject 
to fomentation becotnesoor, Animals are attacked 
with madness, stadmen with various maladies ; it is 
not because a star is' robedaied behindthe sun, but 
from the excessive heat of the weaiberoecasioned by 
-i 1 v ■ 

it ie time theft to renounce a prejudice ttocMMish 
and absurd. To believe that eertafnflgines, which 
the imagination harms In theiltjr, can have any 1% 
flaenen upon our mirth; or upon th^ heafth or the 
reason of man;- bespeaks <• a gresSf want, of judgment. 
It it not tbustars, fotejjuwdv^^^ oiighttoa c. ■ 

cuse of aU the ^!ti ; irhi^'irl)mjBef. Can vre believe 
that an tfl<piiw ant. ' 

verse, has created any thing hi the hepveas or in the 
eai4b-'fbr''lld''t4Kpiktfr > iM'miip^' of 'ids’ creatures I 
This woold bs beti^v&tg IP "dll' Inevitable fatality ; 
wMi^'dd<WrtiMi(''t^Mt^mf < .^ac1tt|«Mr^^e i a Creator 
whose essence ie wisdom and goodness. Let us then, 
instead bt betog gnllty of this error,' glorify oar Cod, 
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and’ assure to ourselves tranquillity and peace of mind, 
b -th* belief that we an» under Mm. peculiar care of a 
superintending Providence, without whose permission 
not, even a bair of ourheadscu perish. • 


Aoevrc iv. 

. 'SiUfpi •- 

Paortwfftll tricep with more or less rapidity, ac- 
cording to their natural Constitution and preseat state 
of health. But whether sleep arrives soon or late, it 
always comes in the same manner; and the preceding 
circumstances are the same inwall men. 

The first thing that happens wheo wehe^io to sleep, 
is the stupor of our senses ; which, o© -longer receiving 
external impressions, fall into a slate of inactivity, 
lienee it followsshat ! the attention diminishes, and at 
length ceases; the memory becomes confused { the 
passions are calmed ; and the connection between our 
thoughts and reasoning faculty is interrupted. As long 
as. we feel the, Influence' of sleep, it is onty the firs! de- 
gree of it ; we may be then saidt© be bukdoxiug state. 
When we are really asleep, we have no longer that 
consciousness nad redection which depeud* upon the 
c Ki rcise of memory, j , per , eye-lids wink, open, and 
shut, of themsei ve* j the head reclines in an easy po. 
sitionj .and when4uy sleep is tinim: pyofopudv all to. 
1 un t a ry f unpti oo* are |us pepd^d j h « t the ..vital (unc. 
lions, . avid all ihotojfitsPh 4q : depend fepon the 

will, are stilt j^btidrid<ri|\<i^;ylgtftir, ; A aswist sleep 
refreshes add ftpal#* we 

- rise from our' etwrgy, capable 

of again renewing ^the'dairif .• 

Ail these circumstanced well caicblrind ; to mahe 
ns acknowledge the goodness of God, so mercifully 
extended tons in his tender care t© procure us the 
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blessing of sleep. We ought to he still more thank'ful, 
when ere consider the e (tacts of sleep being inhered in 
by s complete suspension of activity in the Motes pand 
that it steals upon us umstn% and in a way not to be 
resisted. The first of these circumstances renders it 
more sound and refreshing) the other makes it an uu« 
avoidable necessity. And 'haw wisely is it ordered) 
that by the spontaneous closing of the eye-lid the eyo 
is defended when we are nut able to preserve it’from 
the dangers to which it would hate been subjected! 

Let therefore the hour in nhioh we dispose ourselves 
to enjoy tho sweet influence of sleep, be always pro. 
ceded by thanksgivings to our Ueavenl) Father 1 Let 
us not only bliss him because tbe days happily succeed 
each other, but also because he has to cunstiinted us, 
that a state in which lor a space we repose from the 
cares, the troubles, and the vexatious of the world, is 
to tis a state of refreshment, io which we acquire new 
futce and gain accumulated vigour. Let reflection* 
like these be die last which take place before sl« p 
suiptisesawl lucks up oar soul in silken fell* rs ; and 
when moruiug dissolves tke charm, let lore and grntf 
tudo to «ur God be tbe first emotion of oar heart. 


AUGUST V. 

DbititiHiy a/ Mutter. 

To be convinced of the infinite divisibility of bo. 
‘flits, we have only to walk into a garden, and inhale 
tho sweet incense that rises ftom a thousand flowers, 
How inconceivably smalt mast be the odoriferous pare 
tides of a carnation, which diffuse themselves through 
a whole mr Is#, and every- where meat our sense of 
smell t If ibis is not sufficient, let na consider tome 
other objects of nature j as, for instance, one of those 
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«ilk thread# the work of a poor worm. Suppose this 
thread h three hundred and sixty feet long, it weight 
bot*e tingle grain. Again, consider into how many 
preeeptible parte a length of three hundred end sixty 
htt can be divided. A tingle inch may be divided 
into six hundred parts, each u thick m ahair, and eon. 
etquently perfectly visible. Hence a tingle grain ot 
•ilk can tie divided in Ip at least two millions five hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand parts, each of which 
may besecR without the help of a microscope. And 
as every one of these parts may ho again divided into 
several more millions of parts till the division is cur- 
ried beyond the reach of thought, it is evident tint 
this progression may be infinite. The last pat titles 
which are no longer divisible by human industry, must 
still have extension, and lie consequently susceptible 
of division, though we are no longer able to efiiet it. 

Again, if we examine the animal kingdom, we shall 
discover still further proof* of the infinite divisibility 
of matter. Pepper has been put into a glass of water, 
and on looking through a microscope, a multitude of 
animalcules were seen tn the water, a thousand million 
times lues then a grain of sand. How inconceivably 
minute then most be the feet, muscles, vessels, nerves, 
and organs of sense, In these animals! And bow 
small their eegs nod their young ones, and the fluids 
which circulate fn them ! line the imagination 
loses itself, our Mete become confused, and we are 
incapable* of giving form to such very email particles. 

What stli) more claims oor attention is, that the 
more we magnify by meads of glasses the productions 
of nature, the more perfect and beautiful do they ap- 
pear ; whilst with works of art it U generally qnitc 
the contrary ; for, whcnthufggresetto thmuh a micro, 
stops, me find them rough. Mane, and imperfect, 
though executed by the most able artist*, and with the 
utmost care. 
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Thu* the Almighty hat impressed even wpOO thw 
smallest atom the stamp of its infinity. The most stall*' 
tile body is M * world, in which ariltiowa of parts 
unite and are arranged in the most perfect order. 
What astonishing wisdom Is that which operates with 
a* math order and perfection in the mineu-st as in the 
largest works! How infinite that power which has 
brought out of nothing such a muUheda of dHfercnt 
bodies ! And how graciens it that goodness which so 
richly displays ksHf in the most minute productions* 
seeing that each of them has its perfections and use! 

Considerations like these tend to stake us feel the 
limits of our capacity ; the smallest insect, the least 
grain of dost, stay convince us that there are thousands 
ot things of which we are ignorant, and cannot explain* 
Let Mm who beasts of Ma talents attempt to enumerate 
the parts of which the body of an animal, a million of 
times less than a grain Of sand, is composed. Let him 
try to determine how minute one of those toy s of light 
most be, when several millions of them ran pass 
through an opening not larger than the eye of a needle. 
Hta ideas, wiH soon be confused; and be will be ob- 
liged to acknowledge his ignorance, and cootess the 
narrow Mb of bis capacity. How than can we bo 
pNMsdof one knowledge, and have the presumption to 
blame the decrees of Providence; nr dispute, the am 
rangeaswtl be has made in. nature l U is our dnty» 
and even our glory, hr acknowledge oar ignorance, 
and ia aUJihmiiity bow Mforerthcvntiofehi Goth 

AUGUST tt. 

E*uirfft Utrottore 0/ jfkteeft. 

Itolmganot nl ’oro ton opt to- India thorn salami# 
only, worth tfta ir. attent ion which anwwst.rimartahlti 
tor tbeiobalh. Thd home, the tail, thoctaphtofeami 
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other targe animals, seem W attract our atfen&Hi, 
whilst we scarcely condescend t® regard those innsmer. 
able multitudes of sir.aM Insert# which "fill the sir, the 
vegetables, and (he dost, flow jfttny insects do we 
trample upon ! How roan yc*(erpil tars do we destroy ! 
And how many Hies hntfaround ns without exciting 
•nr curiosity, or any etbetiheught ilnrt bow to d<- 
price them of life! B it tjei usoerer forget, that the 
same wfcdonrraed po w crtt manifest cd in' (tie structure 
of the meanest worm, ' sis in t ha t o f the lion drelephant; 

The bodies «f the greater i>irt«fingects arecom- 
powd of several rings, : which cloee On each other, 
and have a shire In all the tabdohs offhe animat. 
The essential characteristic Which distingufsbesinseeffl 
from other animals is, that they have' no solid bodes, 
And much wisdpm tv aiattiftweed .Hr this part bf Their 
formation ; the motions wMch are temmob to ail iii. 
sects, the man»er io i which ftoeyare obliged tb seek 
their ftourishroefttjaod the changes to which they ate 
subjected, could «dt b#mr easily' performed, lf/tai' 
Mead of the*« ftexihte tfiiftj whidhseparate froth and 
approach nearer one another as the stviimti wills, the}r 
bod ies Had heed connected andmfeugtironetibybohe*. 

It it observabtein several Hwectatfut i they haw the 
power of; «mfravtWAWmrtar^ plea, 

sure ; tbsttheyosnefmigate wr shorten them, con. 
ceal or make ttnmt appem|%|[tf;tilfflr tbeliiiatfdnbr ne- 
cessity urges. - Twme?aiW‘ : -«(tbiii4il' ' Wbotlii 'heads always 
presenrethesame fotioifev ?TEkif' biHflh of insects' Is 
generally provided aM' f hiij^'t^tlii or with a 
trank. This dbpoiNtfftftlika hcadii heccwsry, 
both on account orMipbitKiiildi the inaects feed 
upon, and beanos* of’’ tbpSUggefs td Which twr are 
exposed. ■ " ' ' * ■%£$!?&* *•; 

v Many tomets Have 'i&tfcgk T«arty-Wirisl«^f . but 
this- is compensated by thetf mdreesquiilte foeifo&br 
aomeoUmrmnM; TPWyfiavttwo kidds of eye*: mbs* 
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which are brigbf knd iimobUi *ff> nasally- few tfr- " 
number,; but those eyefr wWcho;iw*a*»bIe t»ef**forr ■«(*> 
shagreen, audof which Mwsfsotni*# i« tnt<fc a»gte», «re ' 
extremely ai w Mi p iif ro r.*- «hai^«WM^*- v :or 

♦hem,, and **»• defect it- 

supplied hy pe ltli om .' ir-Tbi e t d e m wq 

or burnt, with Which a|e .provided, *re 

of particulsjrute t o themvihey ^»r« ir*t«Hd<d > :brfore 1 
the body When it inoWa^^Mi^'^^-WKtlK! way, not 
only inform (he ctvaiupe pfrtheidnngiirs which threaten 
H, but *h(i» ' **- «IMWnti best 

soiled to ' ■-■■>.' ■ '"' 

The leggier instcil ir* etiher scaly or-bsembranoog s 
the ffwmer :.inpf O'-tovttviHW # Mwerstj jolnts; and lit* 
others* iwri^l .afh softer* :'■•■•!#»** ia sdl direction#^ 

Sapeti^t^ifoth the»ripcci*« df legsatWfoondin the 
tameineeet. ,,' ,^n»e;1n8tst4*'hav*fev«rai hundred f eetj 
botth^r motihn fo^a^4ltra<«d by them. 

Therartety observable in the fomrand cunstitulion 
of the lirabr of insecti U almost infinity; and the liv<s 
of many - me*» ' *onld*carcely swRoe i.to descrjbe the 
different ffgnfet of tlfff mirnttepeci of the Creation, 
Howco»ioi>*ty mwttb* ic^Ofiilfose laser ft be con. 
at ruc$^*h|th fastenonsmopt h and poHshedsnrfaces l 
How eUstic the legs of those- which Mp i and fan* 
sfforfg most tthode^ |p» J- • ,.Tdfo 

•* •*»«* My* 

Som».^tlsM:dff,4« u*oipe , '** t * ( tinegnnse, -others 
aresctti^«ndm#%ao«9»a^itlfol^^carering* 
otfcpfi ■grotoncesMtf&W^^ the sides*, 

or at the;eXtremit>, :t^«lie %<N^ } dtere ate onficee 
some t h&g lih«jt|e £»j»i I .of the eye ( they are called 
stigmata, irtrd:»rd^ho:^i*Sns; (of. respiration. How 
veriMa»**MM» of &» *■#**». *h% > alhv fly, 
leap* ' anAcrawf ! i«|| jrewooii thernoetperfeet hsr- 
mony andpreportiirtlofierni Is eh»e>t*Hei> i And sot 
to ackno wlcdge io all thfo tb*-iBliftitewi*db« ofihe 
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Creator* fat (bo height «f feByaod absurdity; «*M 
only nrtmi and rational fat aamech m m coiM an 
Almighty ni Haprfmr hmr ( and bleu and adore 
Mot its all the work* of tho creation. 

uMt' 

k 

AUS1HTY Ytl. 

Cmparhm between tie Settee qf Men and those qf 
udoftfegfr. 

Aaiw amtettsmtleped wiib more perfect teases 
titan man f In certain particular iuttanoes mar of 
them nadoabtedly are: bat fat general nan it outre 
highly favouted in tbit reapret then all other animals. 
It b redred asserted that the spider has a finer feeling} 
and the rnltsm, the boo, and the dog, a kerear smell. 
Weknow that by means of sense She hound per* 
sun his game ; and ether dogs discover thinga beneath 
the giound, The bog also* guided by hit smell* digs 
In the earth for fend. 5 tag* are supposed 10 bare the 
sense of hearing so acute* that they can hear the Sound 
of bills at jm>*nd miles distance; and the mole heart 
btjtfer below the earth thaa maa who dwells pp ottito 
earth. * 

With regard to sight, the eagle amongst births and 
the lynx Among** Apadrupeda* are said to ha amah* 
more perfect thaia feats, Tbd»gh thaseobsertetionsare 
true*, yet if *e conaidre euJwnliin. general* and oom- 
pare uw stihofei am mast lmmediataly.be atrnck 
with Jus greet (tpyalifefe to the Creatine. , fit to 
by swtorMadoafed with Aqt atfeseat and this sirfe. 
toga toooi onjojred by> one half of aphwefe* The 
tyOVhlto«» which fiat* tlu adoneettog ttoh ttotowea- 
<l» * sphnal apd rd| g 4 fai o l jbtoi4«aia» hare «# tbs 
sense of fesuag., hfaajsfeSiMafe harewaly twfesenae** 
retags three, read those which hwmdre a re ts as M t wd 
aj tlbe.ingtoferfeeb^a*to f . taf fe three tare TteyaaMow 
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all their sense* moreperfect than men, some of who## 
t» : ’a. imjt exquisttevstatej'i SomeLndiaOS 
■cws.'Jadgo-'bjf ihefr smell what qoawti ty of trtloy tt 
mined with, |hpp roeioas me tai*» M *ell as we oin by 
the tooch.ttone. -;Olhefs . wtl£ discover at a reiygrrat ' 
distance U» retreiit. eft witCfceast. The inhabitants 
of the Antilles,:*!)} distinguish Vf‘ iheir smell whether 
a Freochmau oc a nogrp h**. h||t paM<Hl along the road. 

The 'acuteness of his seuxe#. fn. Some degree com.’ 
ponsates the wild liidiarf'tei - his wani’of education. 
Many people, exerts* tmd great attention, hare 
improved certain sensei lo a wonderful degree of per. 
fectlon j -a*^'\tf^«ttH^flii» ; hthe^aiil«Mds, was dealt* 
tute off he rea. soiling faculty, anil hndito means of pro* 
coring fb&dj dr pretfrving Bitnself from dahger, but 
hitfdrgaaspd sensatfotii ; these by continual exercise 
WOold’douptle&.^aiee acquired fhe highest degree of 
nfineMnt Md''ated4niteM»#Bbt constituted as he is, 
man lour no orcarsiflh tortnore acute senses than those . 
he already possesses.;‘ Th# giftiof reasart abundantly 
compensates him for. tftfe'adrantagcs that yomc animals 
kite e*er Mm f and' wdmay even dssert with confi. 
deacg/tbat l/ our Sense* were*hitfto#pfined, we should 
experience great' inconvenience from them. Let us 
takeToP example the seftge'or hts*rift$; if W'e bttd this 
sensest* adofe as ..the“Safiiy .of soldo ; atffttijs‘ requires 
it to thd cou- 

fust-d clashing of a .vast ndphefWsWuehj^ "'Would con. 
tinually tainfrup't ohr metStttionx Ind'tMe^tuid pro* 
rentottr mast 

Lat$*tlw0<|je wisdom of 

God has #o i#|Kt»ftirafed' 'the degree df Mr sensation*. 

■ that stings'. of; 

; naturo/x^wd##^^^ if tho* oul. ■ 

The limttrtl i|»|(l^lf^|Hiies » lbeT rather tp he 
ooMMMed a'p^fectiom; rhHter 

thMJtn ll 

Vot.lI. , ;• F' ■ 
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fieri his reason to tontroil ami restrain his sum when 
they impel theta to devtato fete folly, to plunge into 
the mid vorteu ef fashion. 


AUGUST VIII. 
f%umier. 

The thunder toliil Consider, 0 man, *bo it is 
that causes this dreadful roa» ! Who is tl that darts 
the lightning from the clouds) J is the Lord ot the 
universe} the arm of the mighty God harts the thunder, 
bolt. 

Nature reposes in his hand ; ha preserve# and blesses 
h*r, but his voire will be he Ad, and at tbe sound 
thereof the heavens shall ba consuaied, tho earth do* 
votitetl by the dam* s, and they *haU bo no more. 

Thu thunder peals i Dreadful is the sky iuvolvt 4 in 
storms! The lightning Hashes* and tbe thunder- bolt 
is shot’ Great is our Qm), and omnipotent h.s 
power I Tht Lord looks down ftom bit <h>oue, and 
by the lightning’s glaum we see the grave open under 
out feet. 

When the God of heaven ride* upon the wfcjil. 
wind, ineis gamble and an* afraid ; when hcuomls 
ho face, the auimtp turOApale, and none can behold 
the glory at tountmeiMto 

The iimw hears his office, apd Ids anal sinks ap. 

E lled : he dor** noi ioojt open him whose corns* I* he 
v neglected. tV GO®d toau eontemptetes the 
majesty of God without leui i and his mgfffl is untroubled 
amid the tempest’s howl and the storm's turcc rage. 
The JLord shield? f«H» the thuodefelfftt* wbuh 
aMkes terror into the h*#rt of the wbked. 

And though It lathowln of hbs Heaveniy Father 
tfeat the righteous man should die, bo cheerfully 
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resigns hit soot fate tbc kudt of ilia MikNi) and hit 
last words proclaim ku inward peace, and that whether 
In* Imeordies, kb only hope it in hi* Saviour sad Mb 
God. 

Up who directs the thunder is the friend and all. 
consoling hope of the Christian. What thoogh no 
should take me nway taddeniy tout amongst the living 
It U tliat I may dwell in the region* of light and glory, 
aud ever drink of the pure fountain of bliss. 

Me who, when (he skv In serene, and every wind 
is bushed, glorifies his Creator with joy and thanks, 
giving, is suit calm and, undaunted when the sinner it 
hiding himself from the threatening storin. 

Hut whither will he fly? Can ft e escape the eye Of 
an all. penetrating God ? In vkia does he attempt td 
hide himself i the ligStning pursues and smiles him l« 
hts dark retreat. 

Think not of escaping then, O ye wicked, nor trust 
that flight will save yon j renounce your errors, and 
give up yonr delusive dreams » ye cannot conceal 
yourselves from your God, who is Ovcry.where pre. « 
sent. Whilst the thunddr roars, you tremble and ana 
troubled) but the tmnpest ceases, nature breathes, and 
you return to the deceitful pleasures Chat have be* 
wttdered your reason. 

Bat If you would obtain pleasures- that never fail} 
prostrate yourselves before the throne of God; lm-> 
plore that meicy, which is* never refused to the pent, 
tent ( and forget not the promites that yog made, the 
vows which you utthred iu Hie hour of yshfr distress, 
and in the moment of your tribulation ; remembering 
that God has dOolaiud he it a Gad of justice, and will 
not be mocked,* “ * 

He is sOWrciM mid feag-sutferNtg ; hv Maras the re. 
hellions. but ha* Witt not spalU- fet ever, “ He is 
aad before ids boty tribunal we mn*t ail appftan. What 
Is the tjhoadertkktmmri over Oar heads' to eompa rfetw 
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of (fiat awful day, when we shall hear the sound of the 
tempest; when the element* themselves shall be dissolved 
hy are ; and tfce*egi(h and all that it contains he con- 
sumed with ardent heat? 


AUGUST IX. 

Contemplation upon a Mcmlavo. 

Yk gloomy and maje*tu? woods, where the fir-tree 
rears its stately head, where the tufted oaks spread 
their thickening foliages and ye livers, whose dear 
Silver stream* roll among the bine mountains, or 
gently glide through the vales below; with you I love 
to ioam 9 and mails the landscape lessening on my 
Sight till all is wrapped in Shade ! 

But now other beauties invite me forth; the verdant 
mead, all gay with Dowers, attrjtct* me. Vegetables 
of a thousand kinds refresh the air; millions of inserts, 
their painted wing* glittering in the sup, are Dying 
from Dower to flower lit sportive mood; whilst others 
are winding through the dark labyrinths of the luffed 
grass; all varying in beauty* and each seeking for 
food «uul pleasure 

How soothing is the murmur of yen limpid stream, 
ga Its watery gently wgsh the flowers that, bending 
over the greasy hank* oft Imus the dimpling wave, or 
dance reflected eft it* surface! 

See theft*, waving plants h what a mBA bistre the sun 
beams on timdiflenytt sksd e*nf fWft ! &gn* delicately 
entwine with the pud ittbgle with jt their 

beautiful folugs ; dperg, proudly regr ib*ic hradt 
above ih»* rest, and wbo»* pcrfmtwi 

irhilvt lira- tW«U 1* >IowJy woridifty dr«t, 

d* 'In b< neath lha baol& »j»d Wf*»l» Uu* HIT with fra* 
grant ooours. Thu* at pffai *k* W> «f worth 
iui 4 integrity, ®b*c*wd by potorty, utwoticetl, and 
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unregarded, diffuse blessings round hii'hunbtr rpherc ; 
*MW the slave of Ignorance end villainy, shrouded! in 
the nil-protecting garb of rlthet, consumes in idleness 
the fruits of the eer‘h, and receive* the applause of 
millions. 

Uosr beautiful is natural The grass and flowers 
grow luxuriantly ; the trees hru covered with leaves s 
the toft gephyr refreshes us ; the flocks wanton In the 
pastures ; the little iambs declare their joy by a thou - 
sand sportive skips, and frisk lightly over the mead. 
The green grass, tipped With sweet dew, adorns the 
field i the leaves tremble in the breeze, and the melody 
of the htgbtfngat* rises front yonder bush. Every 
thing it joy, every thing inspires love ; it reigns on 
the bills and lu the vatlijs, On the trees and In tho 
groves. 

Nature is beautiful cfen In her least productions. 
Tho sporting Inset ts pursue each other in the grass; 
sometimes lost In the verdure, then rising and display, 
ing their gilded Wings, dancing in ibe sun-beam. The 
butterfly hovers over the clover, flutter* its Wings, 
apd seems proud of its chartos. The bussing of a 
■warm of young bees now meets my ear. ‘ S. r the flow, 
ers bending under them J They hive gaily flown fiom 
their distant home, and dispersed i hewselves over tba 
fields and gardens, whore they cotterl their hoheydfl 
nectar of the flowers, and riot ia luxurious sweets and 
ever.varying charms. 

Happy )s (he man whose life of innocence slMoUthty 
flows embosomed in nature's sweetest treasures The 
creation smiles t* Mm, and yo/glkihls glad moments ; 
whether reclining in the eveeThg shade, or brushing 
with hasty ktaps the mofntng.dew, Pleasure springs 
for him froth WUfy fountain { every flower stride its 
charms, and eUUry grove Welcomes him to Its hallowed 
•hade. Foe him wild concerts warble hk the air ; 
end Ml MM, Msttne as a suuunerr day, knows no 
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corroding, besrt.consuming care : Mi affections are 
pure u the untainted breath of worn, meet ns the 
dew.washed flower* : in the beauties of nature he sees 
Ml God, and to him devote* Ms stilling soul. 


xmvvf x. 

Mischief tAkted by Animats. 

It is distressing to see sens* Of the fines! productions 
of nature exposed to the ravage* of animals. Every 
summer ere observe the mischievous eftete of the 
rapacity of birds and insect* in (he vegetablt kingdom ! 
How many tress are destroyed* and fruits consumed, 
by worms snd caterpillars ! And how much neces. 
sar) sustenance Wo are deptived of by the insatiable 
sparrow and gre< dy raven! These and similar com. 
plaints am often uttered by men who seem to imagine 
that certain animals only exist to torment mankind, 
life true, three is sons foundation for such complaints s 
and !• roust he granted that some creatures do oipasmu 
much mischief. It is more easy to exterminate wolves, 
lions, and other wild beasts, than to eatirpato Insects, 
whoso numerous swarms cover a whole country. la 
Xferu, a species of a*t called chako Is a terrible 
scourge to tbc Inhabitants) and their live* would be 
endangered if t he) did not use precautions to get rid 
of these formidable insert*. The devastation made 
by cate* ptllart ort out fruit. tree*, and by mice In our 
fields, is wiH knows. , 

Hut howtvir gr<wt iwconvonieuct 1 * may be, 
the, do not authorise such bitter e ompf siota 4 * some 
pooplgmakc. We km pleated 4o see (hwaafoMfi* which 
are mischievous toes destroy one another, we think 
we tbay without Injustice deprive animal* of iifo, 
.jArrfor our fithjd otr an jr other purpose) but we can. 
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ftot hear (hey should take any thing; from (a, *B«t' 
tore ere am right to take away tie life ff a gtta|, 
thaw it has to take a drop of oar Mood ? B* sides, 
in complaining of the voracity of animats* we do not 
consider that thit arrangement of natere is not so dit. 
advantageous at it may at first tight appear. To be 
convinced, of this, we have only to consider the animal 
hingdomia on enlarged point Of view. We shall then 
find, that maoy specif* of animals, birds, or faucets, 
apparently hurtful, are oo the contrary of great utility. 
Several yean ago, the inhabitants of the then English 
colonies of America endeavoured to extirpate the 
tribe of jays, because they imagined that these birds 
did greet injury to the corn, fiotthe number ef jays 
was scarcely dim inis bed, when immense numbers at 
worms, caterpillars. See. ravaged their corn. field k. 
They immediately stopped the persecution of the jays; 
whose numbers again increasing soon put an end to the 
plague, Um consequence of their destruction. 

Some time ago, a project was formed in Sweden to 
destroy all the crown; but it was observed, that these 
i birds were not only fond of seeds aud plants, but they 
devpnrcd a great number of worms end caterpillars, 
which live upon the leaves and roe's of vegetables. 

In North America gnat exertions were used to drive 
away the sparrow tribe ; and in consequence of their 
success, the flies and gnats multiplied to Nseh a degree 
in the marshy countries, that large tracts of load were 
left uncu lt i vated. 

FheasanUhoatiog is so considerable in the island of 
Procita, that the king of Naplea prohibited the asp 
of cate to the fat habitants, la a few years the rats and 
mica hortnslof extremely uomarous, caused so much 
mi sc hi ef , that; Ms Neapolitan majesty was obliged to 
revoke bis decree for tteanoihilaiion of cats, >* 

, Why should wo be so, selfish as to ahh to deprive 
anfaoam ,ef ttopeeviateoa nrcasserwlhr ttoir subsist* 

-r 4 
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dbcef * Are we able ourselves to consume all the fruits 
of the earth i And do wo find any deficiency in our 
sustenance nr our pleasures, because birds, insects, 
•9d a few animals, partake with us of the blessings 
which God has so bountifully bestowed, and of which 
a part must spoil if these creator** did not wake use of 
it / . Instead then of indulging in unjust complaints, 
tot ns rather ackoewiedgwthe wisdom of out Creator, 
Every slung is connected in the vast kingdom of nature ; 
no creature is useless, pr placed there without an end, 
though we are ignonspt of the destination of many 
animals. It is sufficient that theyexist, for us to tup> 
pose that they are created for the wisest purposes. 
Thus, the consideration of the apparent disorders 
and Imperfections of nature leads us to God, who 
has created nothing In rain, who preserves nothing 
without rea«on, and who, when he permits any thing 
to be dasttoyed, does not do it without some useful 
design. If We were sufliricRtty convinced of these 
truths, all the works of God would excite ns to 
glorify and to blesmhis Divinepowerand goodness. 


* duetwr xt. 1 ' 

( Variety yf Colour!. 

■Whrv we consider how dull and gloomy out fields 
and garden* would he, and hew indistinct every eh* 
jeet would appear, were there only one colour, see 
usd acknowledge aba wise goodnafwf God, who by 
endstog such A diversity of tote*,’ has increased and 
storied our pleasures. 'Objects which are designed to 
Its seen at a distance are printed in glowing colours, 
and vc striking by their grandeur ; sMh USD tbehea. 
veils: whilst .those objects which we teas* contemplate 
taeaW* as birds, flowers! kc. bare n peculiar light, 
ness, Auenwe, 4g)|oaeyv «Bd*tog«nce. » *■•» *• . 
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But whence proceed* the difference of colofcrsN 
Each ray of light appear* te ha simple, bat by mu 
fraction K it divides into (event, and^henpe ariaea 
the diversity of colours. At gt**» filled with water 
and exposed to the etin, reflects certain 'colour* mow 
white papeer sod angbiar glasses, or prl*mt, reflect 
•till move vivid eoioan . % holding a prism towards 
the v«in, we may an* the cotOnre of ike most broiliM 
rainbow ; or it may be done hy receiving a ray of 
light on the prutm, through a small hole in than in. 
don. shutter of a room closely shut* As the refrar. 
tiooof tho rays is mom or lesa stronj,, the colours 
will he more or less vivid. Tho most refrangible ray 
is the violet, and consequently It is the weakest. 
Next to it is the indigo} then tho blue, neat tho 
green, then the yellows next orange ; end lastly the 
red, which is the least refrangible of a : 1. 

The Mtuieof coloured bodies contributes much to 
the diversity Of tin if colours. The smallest parti, 
clesof most bodies are transparent ; hence they bieak, 
absorb, or reflect, the rays w»f light, sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, like prisms. Atrd what 
completely proves that colours ate not inherent in bo. 
dtei is, that the neck, and plumage of a pigeon or 
peacock i and staff*, M ai taffetas and ‘other silk 
stuffs, fee. ; change colour according to the position 
la wbteh they am placed. This may- enable os to un. 
derstand whence the* variety of colt/Ur*, proceeds ; 
which is nothing more than that the surface of bodies is 
composed of extremely thin tamtam; which, according 
to the# thickness; sefimu certain colomwd rays, whilst 
they admit off adsorb'Uther* In that# pores. Thus, 
when a body trhossy Sta^fac* is smooth reflects and 
throws baek almost'wU the rays Of flight, H‘ appears 
white;- tst dMt it abdoit* them ail, it ir black. 

htt us hSM admire the goodness mWd wMo* of 
God } 1br, if tbs rays mors not divfcible snd dltmotfy 
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coloured, all would be uniform, and we could ocly 
uislinguUh objects by reasoning, and by the circum* 
fiances of time end piaffe We should be reduced to 
the moat awkward perplexity and uncertainty*, out 
eyea would be fatigued with constantly teeing one co« 
lour, and we fhould bp weary of the continued uni- 
formity* But the diversity of colours existing in 
natme dilbises beauty oor the earth, and procures 
new and uprated variety of pleasure* In this we 
have abundant proof of the provident cares of God ; 
who has provided for our pleasures ai well as our »e„ 
ccMtitieb, and in creating, the world has regarded the 
beauty as much as the perfection and utility of hia 
works. Far as the eye r#ft reach, we discover pew 
and vatied beauties in the plains, in the valleys, and 
the mountains : every thing conduces to our pieasuie, 
and galls foith cur gratitude* 


Jkt'CVST XII. 

Htibititti&ni pf the Bue&ru 

Ir a man who had gpver heard of (ho tadnstir of 
besveis, and their manner of building theii dwelling*, 
veie shown the edifices which they construct, ha 
■would suppose them to he the noth of some most 
skilful architects. Every thing is wonderful in the 
labours of these amphibious animats , the regular plan, 
the rise, thq solidity, gud the admirable art, of their 
bniidtngs, most fill every attentive observer with asto- 
nishment. The bean*» fhoose their ^ms <sf abode 
Wjbw there if a plentiful supply of provieipus, and a 
rivet in which they may foent * *•*«* <•, bathe in. 
They^ begin by combusting a dyke of. bank, which 
tap the, waft# level wUh the Scat fiootof jheirhaild. 
|ng;: tyig bank is feasetyms* , pro£gioa$ work, t&» 
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tw to invite feel thick it the foundation; it latade 
■toping* and gradually diminishes in thickuew* till, 
towards the top* it it tot nom than two fret broad. 
The materia)* of which it it computed are wood and 
day. The bearer* cut piece* of wood at thick aa a 
man's arm with great facility. They fix the** in the 
earth by one of their extremities, very near to each 
other, and entwine round them other pieces that an* 
smaller an J more flexible. Out as the Water may stilt 
pass through, and leave their watering-place dry, they 
make nor of clay to fill up all the Interdict* both 
within and oiibout. to well that the aster canuot 
pos-ibly flow through i 'and in pi uporduu as the water 
rises, they raise thebr bank. 

Having finished dicir dyke, tficy begin to work at 
their houses; whieb are louud or oval buildings di> 
vidi d into threw stories, raisid one above (he other, 
one uf which is below the d>k‘‘ and geneially filled 
with water, the other two are above. They fix these 
buildings very firmly upon (he blink of their lake, 
glut always with stories (bat if the water should rise* 
they may still be able to lodge above it. If they find 
a little Island near their watcung.place, they build 
their house upon it, as being more firm ; and they are 
also tea# Incommoded by the water, in « faich they can* 
not remain long at a time, lit this convenience imiiot 
to be obtained, with the assistance of their teeth they 
force stake* Into the earth. to support their building 
•gainst Um foi ce of wlpd and water; They make two 
openings at did bottom to go out into l he water; otic 
leads hr the place where they bathe, the otter to the 
plate where (hay de.^sit Whatever might dirty their 
upper ajhUtitebto. They hat* a third door* placed 
Infchtejfipg.fcif ’IS** or buiog take*' when the too 
cloaes up teltotr doors, Soeiettoetthey build their 
juttun entirety upon dry ground, and dig ditches 
Item five to acx fart steep* down'd* the water. They 
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#** the tame materials and the same industry for'thdr 
buildings •« for their banka. The walls are perpendl* 
ealar, and about two feto thick. With their ttotll 
they cut off the ends of the Wood and sticks that pro. 
ject from the wall j and then mixing day with dry 
grass, they make a coin position, with which they 
plaster, by means of their tall, the ioatde hud the 
outside of their building. The Inside of tbeir homo 
is aided, and its sixe is proportioned to the number 
of toil. hi ‘ants. A space twdye feet long by eight or 
tan broad it sufficient for eight or hen beavers. If the 
number is greater, they enlarge thdr building in pro. 
poition. 

The instiuments which the beavers use are four 
sluing and sharp teeth ! the two fore feet, of which 
the toes are separated j the two hind feet, which are 
furnished with membranes} and their tail, which is 
cose red with scales, and h Isfce an oblong trowel. 
With only thrsc Min pie tools, they excel oor masons 
and carpenters with all fhrir apparatus of trowels, 
squares, axes, saws, &t. With l heir teeth they 
cut the wood which they Use In their bulWlngt; 
their fore feet serve them to dig the ground mod to 
prepare the da) . They use their tail both to carry 
the mortar Or clay and to platter their houses. * 

The works of bearers then have the greatest restart, 
hlance to those of men ‘ ami upon their first appear, 
anefe we may imagine them to be produced by iafiotml 
and thinkihg bekigS But when we examine them 
nearer, wfc shaH find that in aft their proceedings 
these animals do oot act upon toe princitthw of rinison, 
but' by in instinct which h ieuilaoted fn them hy na. 
tote. If reason dtiected tbir {figtitL vrawW na* 
toreliy donclwd* that the Mttdmit* *Nf now 
coitstrubt. would be very different front t&atb they for. 
mcriy made, add ftbat they Would giddily- udvtmoo 
towards perfectfowK w woftod that they never v#7 
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UHbo least from thirties of thotr forefathers, never 
detlitt fun tie dfch pmdM t« Am by nature J 
and tin bearers of (ho pmeht time build owietly after 
tho same plan at (hot* ohiohHrcd bufom (ho deluge, 
But the]' are not (ho I#** worthy of oor admiration. 
In the** sagacious creatures w* bnvo an example of the 
(treat diversity (here i* la (he instinct of emmals* 
How superior is the instinct of the beaver to that of 
the sheep ! May »C profit -by oar discoveries et the 
differ cot faculties of animats so e» more and more to 
ad satire in perfection, and Wr««« our knowledge of 
the low and Infinite power of God ! 


AUGUST kill. 

Manner fa whith the Nutrition of the Unman Bt dy 
it qfecied. 

Ar meter a nr matter, when taken into the stomach, 
U separat'd into (no part* $ the -we uulutisws, which 
ranutnt. mi tha body j (he other not nutritive, is ex. 

C ited from it. It is first requisite that the food should 
broken, end Us pacta decomposed. Tins Is begun 
hi the mouth by the proof** of «mm u,gUoa. The lore 
teeth, w •nciaocs, cut and dtddc tha pieces t the «e. 
nine, 01 side tenth, tea* them} and the double teeth 
grind (heat smalt, <, The tongue and lips also contru 
bade to tides by keeping tips food under tin* teeth as 
long os la necessary* Certain glands, pi esse d upon 
during the process of mastication, poor out salivate 
moisten. ^te fowL uadudmlci it mor» reedy divisible, 
ns writ *« digestion^ did gnat 

adstontfigu q()Mfy|f wing (ho loud before it is swsU 
lowed. 

The aliments thus nemmioatnl, moistened, sod 
mixed, are .received into the pharjpM or begtuulug of 
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the throat ; in which canal there are gland* that 4 M« 
tluually secrete a fluid that fabricates the throat* and 
render* the passage of the food more easy* When 
this la toe dry* the MptHa*iO*i of thiist rentes na to 
drink The fond follow* the course of fit * throat till 
It I* receives! into the tffaftnacb ; a membranous hag* in 
which h secreted a fluid called the gistric juice* by 
the action of welch u post the food digestion it> per* 
formed. When we have the tong abstained from eat* 
>ng* the gastric Juice, stimulating the neiteiis coat 
of the stomath, occasion* the sensation of hunger. 
The stomach is continually Su motion by the contrac. 
tion of its fibres from above'down wards* so that its 
cavity is • tralgfcteneto ; the fowertermin&tton m< s to- 
wards tho middle, and the whole U equally contractu]. 
The aliment, prevented from reluming Into the throat 
by me ms of a vnUe coveting the upper ounce of the 
stomich, rt i lily passes through the inferior opening 
or into the intestinal caual* which is pro. 

perly 4 continuation of the stomach This canal is 
subject to a constant motion* called the peristaltic 
motion* by means of which the whole alimentary mass 
I* completely agitated. 

liy the prect din* operations* the altinent is reduced 
to a pulp> mass, which path*#, alow ly through the inu 
testifies b> means of tWi* tefinicular motion t and t* 
there mixed with the Wle* which 1* secreted by the 
lieer t aod stimulate* the intestines to art. In each 
intestine are discovered the orifices of very line the* 
sets railed tlcbdi. The whitest and purest part of 
the abmctitary mas* passe* ghmiuh these* and is con- 
veyed by them into a larger MdL*l, which passes front 
the aMomoci through the *Mt ,< and terminates in the 
veins. The' white colour Of the cbfkj* tfifih lost 
among the blood* and it is no longer distinguished 
from thu finid 1 a M Mty pffipdtfrd do d perfected, It 
la conveyed by diMid to every part of tbd 
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body, to which it imparts life and nourishment. •The 
gross and innntritioua part which remains in the target 
intestines* passes from the colon into the rectum, 
whence in due time it is expelled from the body* 

Front this short account we learn what a variety of 
operations are* requisite to accomplish one of the daily 
necessities of our body, How many parts ami oigatm 
concur in providing for the growth 4ml nourishment of 
the whole! Ami what is most admirable is, that all 
the parts of our bodies, which are thus exercised foe 
its nutrition, serve also for other purposes. The 
tongue for instance, which contributes sb materially 
to mastication, is also the organ ot spcwli and of 
taste. In fact, there is not one member of onr bodies 
which has only one office. Let us reflect upon these 
peculiar mercies of God; and whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever wu do, let it be to h»t> glory* 


AVCxVbT XIV. 

Nature coMHertd in different Points of View* 

, Tun works of nature, ever superior to those of art, 
are particularly so from tfodr admirable variety, which 
always aflords new subjects of wonder and pleasure. 
We look at a work ot art tilt we become weary with 
seeing it, or regard it with induierrnce* ttet the 
mind is never fatigued with contemplating and reflect* 
jag upon the woiks of nature, which contutnally pro* 
sent new charm* to the delighted imagination. 

When We consider nature in her moat sublime and 
majestic point of view, how astonished we are at the 
immensity of the hemmus, the uiiiumorable multitude 
of the stars, jiqtf pt vast extent ot tlic ocean 1 Com* 
pared with these, ail the wmlcs of art, however great 
and excellent, are insignificant and contemptible. 
Kvery thing that God has ere cud is stamped with 0 
grandeur far sui passing our conception. To give us 
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«n Ufa ot his infinity, he bad only to fonft tkc sky, 
which displays more ntsgoifiee fife and grandeur than 
all that the earth contains, 1* any thing more likely 
to inspire as with a profound veneration for God* than 
to contemplate fenh in bis works? If we are rightly 
<oumned f abet a religions swe tilts onr minds when 
we toehold those grand {phenomena of nature which uo 
man can produce; Midi ns mthquah s volcanoes, 
storms, templets, and floods j all of which foicihly 
iitipim the mind With the majesty of the Creatoi of 
the hi awns and the earth ! 

Nature also is presented under a more pleasing as. 
pact; wo see valleys adorned with verdure and tlow. 
crs f Helds which promise abundant crops, and moun- 
tains green nith trees and beautiful plants. In all 
these lovely scenes the Cod of nature show* himself 
tho friend and benefactor of titan ; he extends his 
buiinlifii! arm, and plentifully satisfies every !i\ing 
creature. And this present season, in which eseiy 
thing combines to delight our 6ensv$ and conduce to 
onr nourishment, furnishes the stiotigest proofs of his 
goodness* 

Bat the time approaches when nature wtfl assume a* 
mow gloomy appeaiince *, when she will lose her 
beauty and variety , and resemble a desert veld of all 
pleasure and riches* Etch day brings us nearer this 
mournful s*a»on 5 and tbo lengthening evenings begin 
to warn us of the change. Keen then nature has stBI 
attractions, and winter concurs in the perfection of 
the ct cation. 

Let u«* apply these reflections to our Wees, which 
are equally liable to change nod sudden gmifciions. 
To the most happy and wMIgMW) I ernes dften sue* 
coed the most trying and oufort tharift y J>t totr then 
in prosperity prepare for adveftsly, and In every si. 
iuatioa of life glorify and Mats the Father and Giver 
of all good. 
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Damages toA If A maybe occasioned tjf Rato. 

A modcs.vtk quantity of rain always cofitaAdics 
to the growth and fertility of plants, and consequently 
is of great bandit to the earth* Bat whan it foils wita 
two great vehemence* qr continues too long* it b^w 
comes hurtful to vegetables* Whan t am violent* it 
forces the delicate pfajf^i into the ground ; and its too 
long continuance prevents *their growth. A super* 
abundant moisture deprives them of die necessary 
degree of beat ; tbe circulation of *the sap is inter* 
ruptul; (he secretions are .imperfectly performed, 
and tl»e plants droop and arc in danger#! .perishing* 
But this is not the only way in which wp is preju. 
dirial. It sometimes cause*. great destruction. When 
si'nral clouds driven by fierce winds, meet in their 
course high towers, mountains, and other elevated 
places* they break, and suddenly pour down the 
water they contain in torrents* This often occasions 
much damage; for water not being compressible* 
when it is much .pressed it suddenly precipitates itself 
from mountains and other high places. It is not anr* 
prising then that it carries along with it the heaviest 
stones, beats down trees, and overthrows buildings* 
Two causes concur in rendering these effects more 
violent: the great volume of water precipitated, and 
its rapidity, increased by the height from which it 
falls ; the action of a moving body being In proportion 
to the mam of matter it coatains, and the degree of 
velocity impressed upon it. 

Waterspout# afg^a^M mare formidable. In figure 
they resemble aadttisrted cone* whose base termi- 
nates in some cloud, whilst the point is directed to* 
words the earth. These water. spouts attract and 
draw up every thing in their way, and afterwards da>h 
Vol. II* (1 * 
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them down in the torrent. If the point of this conical 
stream strikes the sea, the water boils, foams, and rises 
Juiu the air with a terrible noise; and if it fall* upon ves- 
sets^r buildings, it shatters and thtowsdown the ones 
and so violently shakes the other that they often found t r. 
According to all appearances, this meteor is produced 
by the action of winds blowing iti contrary directions, 
and which in their passage meeting with clouds, drive 
them with violence against each other. When these 
opposite winds strike a cloud on one side, they git e 
them a circular motion, and make them w hi il round 
with considerable velocity. They then take the form 
of a whirlwind and their weight being suddenly in. 
creased by the force of pressure, they rush down with 
impetuosity, and in their fall assume the figure of a 
column, at one time conical, at another cylindrical, 
which turns round Its centre with great velocity : and 
their violence is in proportion to the quantity of 
water, and to the rapidity of the descent. 

Cataracts and w&ter-spouts are always dangerous. 
Fortunately the latter very seldom pcctir on land, 
though they are frequent at sea. Mountainous coun. 
tries arc more exposed to cataracts than are those 
situations which are more fiat and level ; and they so 
rarely happen, that many years often pass before even 
a few acres of ground are destrojed by them. Such 
ore some of the disastrous effects produced by these 
phenomena: but the good man, far from murmuring 
and complaining when he hears the storm bowling 
around him, or witnesses the dreadful devastation of 
the cataract, bows his head in humility,' aud acknow. 
ledge* with grateful reverence the blessing* be is daily 
permitted to enjoy ; whilst thtfttMerruptions of the 
general harmony of nature are ably partial evils, and 
very seldom happen. f*et us then consider the works 
of God with humility and adoration, and endeavour 
to foim just ideas or their magnitude and excellence. 
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For, doubtless, Infinite order, goodness, and wisdom 
always prevail, even where (he limited faculties of man 
can discover no traces of their presence. 
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Cares of Animals for their Young* 

That instinct which leads brutes to preserve their 
young is one of the tfibst remarkable faculties with 
which nature has endued animals. We find scarcely 
any creature which abandons its eggs or its young to 
blind chance. Their love extends to their posteritv 
in a very great degree, and operates In that way which 
is best adapted to their nature and diiferent (nodes of 
living. Some of these little creatures, which are 
hatched from fh<* eggs of fish and insects, have no need 
of being co\ered by (heir parent, because (he heat of 
summer is sufficient to vivify and strengthen them ; and 
from the first moment of (heir birth, they arc able to 
assist themselves, provided (hey are lit a suitable place, 
and have provisions within their reach. The greater 
part of insects do not live tong enough to see their 
young. Fish and amphibious animals cannot dis- 
tinguish their young ones from those of the same 
species; and yet nature teaches them the best means 
of providing for the principal wants of new gene, 
rations. Fish swim in shoals, and deposit their spawn 
near the coasts, where the water being shallow is more 
easily warmed by the heat of (he sup, and where in 
consequence the young fry are more easily hatched, 
and obtain the requisite food. 

Amphibious ammUtilquit the water and deposit their 
eggs in the sand,, that they may be hatched by (he 
sun’s rays ; as if they were aware that their young 
would readily find their true element, and the place 
in which they were destined to live and seek their 
G 2 
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took. Gnats, and other insects, which COM' to life 
in water, but which afterwards lire in the open air 
or upon the earth, always lay their eggs where the life 
of their young is to begin. Insects which fly above 
the surface of the earth, and which generally require 
no food for themselves, are however careful to de- 
posit their eggs upon plants, fruits, flesh, and other 
substances which will serve as nourishment for their 
young. Some of them pursue animus, and imrinnate 
their eggs in their skin* hair, mouth, and entrails. 
Some animals deposit their t^ggs in nests and cells 
which they have prepared and stored with provision 
proper for their young. Other animals, which at the 
time of birth cannot help themselves, an? taken care of 
by their parents. 

How great is the solicitude of birds, even before 
they lay their eggs ! Kach species has its peculiar 
mode of constructing its neat. HoW assiduously and 
patiently they sit upon their eggs for some weeks, 
scarcely allowing themselres time to eat their food ! 
With wl at care they keep their yonng warm after 
they are hatched, and su, ply them with the necessary 
food ! What courage they display In defending them 
from harm, often exposing themselves to danger whilst 
protecting their hcfplesfe little ones ! Is it not also a 
very remarkable instinct in animals that induces them 
to cut the umbilical cord of thiir young with their 
teeth, and with snCh precaution as to prevent any loss 
of blood ? How tenderly do they suckle them, and 
how carefully do they gftard them from danger J 
In general the instinct of all animal* for the pre- 
servation of their young is ftrqgger than the desire of 
satisfying their owft'VWfts. Iwy rafter hunger and 
thirst, refuse sleep and ati indulgence, and even expose 
their own lives, rather than neglect their offspring. 
In this instinct whleh nature has given to animals we 
may observe most admirable wisdom ; for the pro 
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serfiHon of every species depends upon the carts of 
the parents. That viviparous animals should have so 
much tenderness for their young is not so very remark* 
ablet because they are their own flesh and blood; bat 
that oviparous animals should have an equal solicitude 
for their eggs is truly wouderfuL 

Adorable Father of natural Who does not here 
perceive and admire thy wisdom ? Who does not ac* 
knowledge thy goodness in watching over the pre- 
servation of the animal world ; making it subservient 
to our wants and to our pleasures? May the eyes of 
all be opened, so as they may behold more clearly the 
wisdom which shines so beautifully in #11 the works of 
the creation! 
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Sensibility of Plants, 

Certain motions may he observed in plants* which 
makes It probable the* they are possessed of seusl. 
bility. Some plants shrink and contract their leaves 
upon being touched; others open and shut their 
flowers at certain fined hours* so regularly as to de. 
note with precision the time of day } some assume a 
peculiar form during the night, folding up their !egv& ; 
gad these different changes take place whether they 
ass in the open air or shut up In dose apartments* 
Those which live under water during the tiipe of fe- 
cundation raise their flowers above the surface. The 
motions of a marshy plant discovered some tiipe since 
in the prostate of Carolina are still more singular. 
Its round leaves ai^ldfcntshpd above and on the sides 
with a multitude of notches thgt are etfrenrtdy Writ- 
able. When an Insect Happens to qrefp upon the 
superior surface of the leaves, they fold up anti Iadovs 
the insect tiU it dies ; the leave# theft o pep of them- 
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selr&. We may dally observe regular motions in 
some plant* in our garden*. Tulip* expand their 
petal* when the weather I* hn% and close them again 
at sun-set, or during rain* Vegetables with pods, 
loch a* pra* ancl beans, open their shell* when dry, 
and curl themselves up like sharings of wood. Wild* 
Oats, when placed upon a table, will move spon- 
taneously, more especially if warmed in the hand. 
And the heliotrope, or sun-flower, with rarious 
other plants, always tom* toward* the sun. 

These ore incontestable facts, of the certainty of 
which every person may be readily satisfied. From 
them, some haie ton eluded that we ought not to deny 
sensibility to bu an attribute of plants ; and certainly 
the facts which are alleged in favour of such an opinion 
gite it gieat appearance of probability. But, on the 
othi r hand, plums hare no other sign of sensibility ; 
and all that they hare is entirely mechanical. 

We plant a shrub, and destiny it, without finding 
any analogy between It and an animal, W e see a 
plant, bud, bloasom and bear seed, insensibly, as 
the hand of a watch runs round the points of the dial. 
The most exact anatomy of a plant doc* not unfold to 
us any organ which has the least relation to those of 
animal sensibility. When we oppose these obser- 
vations to those from which we might inter the sen si - 
bility of plants, we remain in uncertainty, and cannot 
explain the phenomena related above. Oat know* 
ledge upon this subject is very imperfect, and is con* 
fined to simple conjecture. We can neither attribute 
sensibility to plants, nor dewy it to them, with cer- 
tainly. * * 

Let us then rest satisfied m ascribing unto our 
Crwrtor the glory that Is hi* due ; and be convinced, 
that whether pbmts have sensibility or not, whatever 
he the principal of the phenomena of which we hare 
been treating, thoamogevMttts of nature with respect 
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to these and all other things are dictated by wisdotn aa«l 
Infinite goodness* We have great cause to be cottu 
tent with the little we hare yet discovered in the ve* 
go table kingdom, though me are to learn no more; 
and though the particular point in question still re. 
mains obscure and doubtful, what we already kuow is 
sufficient to gratify our curiosity and inspire ns with 
the love of God* Let us only endeavour with earn, 
estness to apply the knowledge we already possess to 
useful purposes, without perplexing end ent&ugliug 
ourselves in the mam of speculation, always more 
curious than bcudiciat; and without being anxious to 
obtain that information which our limited faculties do 
not permit us to acquire, and which it is perhaps ro. 
served for future ague more enlightened to discover. 
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Fear 0/ Storms. • 

-AT the season in which nature presents to our view 

the most delightful scenery, and every thing abroad 

couspimto procure us joy and felicity, there aro 

some people who still murmur and complain. They 

say that summer would be very pleasant, if storms 

did not so often disturb the harmony of nature, and 

stifle every sentiment of joy in the heart. This fear 

of storms and thunder is principally founded upon the 

opinion that they are the effects of the wrath of 

Heaven, and the ministers of an offended God For 

if such people centred jww much storms contribute 

to purify the air from various noxious exhalations* and 

that they Increase the ferity .of the earths if they 

4UI but employ the neeesmy precautions to shelter 

themselves from the dreadful eflcctl of thunder j storms 
*** * * 
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would" low their terror*, and would be regarded as 

benefit*, more calculated to inspire gratitude than 

terror. 

It may however be objected, that thunder and 
lightning often occasion great devastation ; that they 
have often struck men and animals, and destroyed 
towns and villages. To this we may reply, that in this, 
as in many other things, fear often increases the dan- 
ger, and* magnifies the evil. To be convinced how 
rarely it happen* that people are killed ht lightning, 
we have only to be informed that out of seven hundred 
and fifty thousand persons who died in IjQadon during 
the space of thirty years, only two were destroyed by 
lightning. We may also observe that during a thutw 
dor-storm the generality of people prolong their fears 
without any real necessity. He who has time to fear, 
and be alarmed at the effects of the lightning, is al- 
ready out of danger: for a* that is the only thing 
which can be fatal to txs, the moment we have seen it, 
and remain unhurt, we are safe; as the roar of the 
thunder which ho on follows, whether, rolling at a dis- 
tance, the peals break upon Wbr ear, or, bursting 
with a sound that seems to rend asunder the concave 
of .heaven immediately above our heads, is harmless 
as the echo that dies on the breeze. 

If by reflecting upon the cause of these phenomena 
our fear does not subside, the surest means of pro* 
serving Our firmness and strength of mind is by on- 
endeavouring to acquire a #O0d conscience. The 
soul that is just and pure firmly relies upon the merci- 
ful goodness of his God, ancLdtfmly reposes amid the 
convulsions of nature. “ He Ififftrs, without dread, 
the thunder roll* His Cjjeator^tiic God whom bo 
loves and adoi»'s, direc^j it; and knows when to 
terrify and when to strifes } t With storms and tempests 
He Homuumes visits the gardened soul of the impious 
wretch that dares to deny his power, and dishonour Us 
attributes.” 
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Summer presets* us wtthJmtogrs of Death * 

A few weeks ago* when we walked in our gardens* 
we were surrounded with the most beautiful and pleas* 
ing objects* and every thing raised emotions of juy in 
our hearts. But now* ev^ry day diminishes the iftim- 
ber of pleasing objects* or render* (b< ir a^peai.inro 
more uniform. The greatest part of the flowers 
which then beautihed our gardens h* re disappeared, 
and we begin to have only faint traces of the once 
charming scenes which $o ravished our senses. These 
revolutions its nature may be very instructive to us. 
There is a period In out ijires in w hich aft the charms 
of spring make gay ftiu) happy our moment** that 
swiftly glide away* wMUf'W^are beloved ami caressed 
b) parents, fondly Wlcftous for our welfare* and 
anxiously expecting from our future conduit the rich 
fruit of all their tender cares. But how often i* this 
hope deceived! Many a sweet floweret falls befoie 
the blossoms expand. Sickness withers our charms* 
and nips our opening beauties S *fld an early death 
changes hope into thegtoprifof despondency. 

We see spring flowers which bloom till summer* 
then perish in a few hours. A very striking emblem 
of death! And scarcely a day parses In wbjch some 
human bAng is not unexpectedly hnd without warning 
met by the Unsparing messenger The days of men are 
as the grass ; he nourishes a* a flower of the field s 
the wind Woweth upon him and he is gone* and the 
place that knew him knows hnu^ no more. 

We are HOW in that season in fchich «be fervent rays 
of the sun indued us td* "seek repute in the refreshing, 
shade of ''the giv***. These c&>! sequestered re- 
treats are favourable for serious reflection ; and our 
thought* will there sometimes be directed to the awful 
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solemnity of (ho grave, where the just will bo received 
as tuf# a safe harboui from the tossings and dangers 
of a life of care and trouble. 

The reaper prepares to cut down his corn ; the 
sickle levels the tall ears on the right and on the left, 
and leaves behind it the field* empty and desert* d. 
This is a just emblem of life : all flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory, all the honours and duration of life, as 
the flowers of the field : like them man flourishes for a 
time ; and when the Lord of the harvest ordereth, falls 
under the scythe. 

Let us imitate the activity and industry of the bees ; 
and as they are busied in collecting and preparing 
tlieir houey from every flower that srents the air, may 
we also be ever diligent in amassing those treasures of 
wisdom and virtue, which will bn ourdelight when age 
presses heavily upon us, #n4#or great consolation in 
the final separation of the mb from the body ) 

The husbamlmetl will soon assemble to collect the 
fruits of the earth, and deposit them fin their granaries. 
The days of harvest are the toost important of any in 
the year; but how much more solemn and momentous 
will be that groat day, when the Creator of the uni. 
verso shall himself collect the harvest; when the 
graves shall open, and dolM$r up their dead; when the 
Supreme judge of nations shall say unto his an&< is, 
« Gather the tares into bundles to he burnt, but ga- 
ther the wheat into my garner 1 M Upon this day of 
an ful solemnity the righteous may meditate with joy 
and reverences here they labour and travail, and 
weeping sow their seed in the ground ; but the joyful 
day will arrive, when they ahull carry their abundant 
harvest to the altar of 6m *ttfc songs *f joy and of 
gladness* 1 * ’ 

* M editation upon (hath is proper to make this happy 
season still more usefittt md beneficial. When wfe con- 
sider death in its truwpofat of view, far from regard- 
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ing it as tbe enemy of our pleasure*, ae shall ackhow 
ledi^e that its contemplation ennobles our ideqs, am! 
inn eaacs our real felitity, Whan the image <ST death 
is frequently present lo our minds, can we deliver 
ourselve* up to riot and excess ? Should we make aa 
improper u*o of the gifts which God grants us, if we 
coiitmiully remembend that the hour must come, when 
vc are to give an account of our stewatdshlp to him 
whom no one can den he P Would the blessings of 
this life possess our affections, if we considered how 
soon i very thing must perish ? If no considered that 
the evening would arrite and biing us ease and repose, 
should wc murmur and repute at the burthens we bear 
through the heat of the day, or the sufferings to which 
wc aie subjected? Or, if we frequently meditatul 
upon that better world, ami those purer and more mu 
ailed pleasures, in which the souls of the righteous 
shall find a sure resting-place; should we imagine that 
our chief happimss consisted in the enjojmetit of this 
world, and the pleasures it can afford ? 


AUOtJST XX. 

Causes of the Ileat of the Earth 

Tuf suit, without doubt, is one of thy principal 
causes of the heat of this globe ; and the warmth of a 
particular place is owing to its relative position to the 
sun. When he is on the southern side of the earth, 
the inhabitants of the northern parts have not so much 
warmth m when he approaches the north pole. The 
same tiling happens h* the southern parts of the earth, 
when the sun is towards the north. In those climates 
w here the sun is almost vertical, the eofet is nevei *e 
intense as to freeze the rivers and lakes : the beat being 
very considerable in those reflows. It becomes aho 
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very fervent when the aim continues long above the 
liorixodj, and his rays fall for a length of time upon 
the same place* Ilehce it is that towards the poles, 
when? the da vs are very long, the heat in certain coun- 
tries Is sometimes extremely intense. From all these 
circumstance it appears that th" sun and his relathe 
portion* to the earth is one of the chief causes of the 
heat in open air. 

But this is not the only cause ; for if this weTC the 
case, the heat of every summer should be equal, and 
the temperature of countries in the same climate should 
be aim ays exactly the same. But neither of these is the 
case; for it is observed that upon the highest moun- 
tains, where even there are spacious plains, and upon 
these mountains other hill* and more plains, it is much 
colder than m the lowlands and in the* valleys. Even 
under the line, if we ascend from a plain where the 
heat is scarcely supportable up u mountain several 
hundred feet high, wo Shall experience the most intense 
cold, and entn the region of snow and ice. It has 
also been remarked iu winter, when, during the day, 
the cold has been very severe, U sometimes sensibly 
diminishes towards midnight, and then heromes tern* 
prntc, although the *un*s rays do not Impart warmth 
to the atsmo&pberr. This will proto then that there 
may be warmth in the air that is not immediately pro- 
duced by the sun. 

There are substances Which emit sparks and take fire 
by friction and percussion; The axle-trees of wheels 
not sufficiently greased itill lake fife when the carriages 
roll with great rapidity. Other substances will be* 
come warm and enkindle when mixed together. If a 
certain quantity of water be pOured upon a truss of 
hay or straw, a degree of warmth will be produced* 
Bodies which undergo the process of putrefaction and. 
of fermentation often acquire an increase of tempera. 
Sore, Eveu in thewlfthe motion of certain matters 
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may occasion mixtures, solutions, and combinations, 
which produce a great degree of heat* Thus we may 
conceive how heat may be pioduml in the open a»r. 
At first the sun is the principal cause of it : to the 
heat which proceeds from this body are joinejl that of 
several living creatures and combustible matters, that 
which comes out of the bonds of the earth, from the 
depths of the seas, and from warm mineral springs* 
This heat is often much increased by the fermentation 
that different bodies undergo, either upon the surface 
of the earth, or in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
where they produce warm exhalations. When there, 
lore the particles of bodies which U oat in the lower at* 
mosphere, and which are capable of receiving and re. 
tabling heat, are warmed, and have not been cooled or 
dispersed by wind and rein, their heat grad null) in. 
meases till it becomes intense; and diminishes when 
any of the above causes cease to act* 

Aft these arrangements are worthy of the wisdom 
and goodness of God ; they are beneficial to all the 
parts of the habitable world ; and every climate en- 
joys all the happiness of .which it is susceptible. But 
we who live in a temperate climate most sensibly ox. 
perience the providential and guardian care of our 
Creator, who has distributed to us cold and heat^iu 
the wisest proportion, with a mercy that claims our 
gratitude and love* 
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Diversity of Plants. 

The vegetable kingdom is particularly deserving of 
attention on account of the great variety in plants, 
with respect to their parts, fructification, and proper- 
ties. % t 

The manner in which fructification Is pgr/o rated in 
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several plants is very obscure. We know very little 
of its process in mosses, mushrooms, and ferns. Some 
plants exhibit singular monstrosities. We see flowers 
which have no tops ; there are some out of the middle 
of whiejt other flowers spring. Certain plants, called 
sleepy plants, take a dillerenr situation at the approach 
of night from that which they had during the da\. 
Others turn towards the sun ; and some shrink and con- 
tract upon being touched. Some flowers open and shut 
at regular hours, or during particular states of wea- 
ther; and some bud, blossom, bear fruit, ami lose 
their leaves, earlier than others. Plants also dillcr 
according to the particular place in which they grow. 
They were all originally wild, that is, they once grew 
spontaneously without culture. 

The Creator has aligned to plants that climate w hich 
best suits their particular nature, and where the) will 
soonest arrive at perfection. But those which are ex- 
otics may be naturalised amongst us, and succeed scry 
well, presided they leceivea proper degiee of warmth. 

One of the most pleasing characteristics of plants is 
tluir great diversity of form* If we compare the most 
per ft rt species with those which ace least so, or if we 
on!) compare together the diderent species of the same 
class, we shall be struck with admiratiou at the asto- 
nishing variety which nature has produced in the ve- 
getable kingdom* If we only consider the numerous 
tribe of mushrooms, or the different species of plants 
termed imperfect, we cannot but admire the great fe- 
cundity of nature in these vegetable pioductions, which 
differ so much from all others that they Tan scarce!) be 
ranked among the number of 'plants. f 

If we rise some degrees higher in the sgafe of plants, 
we contemplate with pleasure those which have stalks; 
from the grass which grows amongst stones, to that 
inestimabh plant h the chief source of oar non* 

rishvnent. We next Observe the great variety of 
creepers; from the tender bind-weed to the vine* 
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Another most admirable thing in the garden of na- 
ture is, that in all this variety the most perfect har- 
mony obtains. All plants, from the hyssop which 
grows on the trait to the cedar of Lebanon, have the 
same essential parts. A little herb is as completely 
formed as the most beautiful rose ; and the rose as the 
most lofty oak. In all are observed the same general 
Ians of growth and increase, and yet each species i» 
distinct. Out of so many thousand plants, there is 
not one which does not possess a distinct character, 
properties, mode of receiving nourishment, of grow- 
ing, and propagating itself. What inexhaustible riche* 
we discover ill their fovatSi colours, and proportions I 
What pleasure we receive from observing their vane, 
ties, and beholding the beauties of the vegetable king* 
dom! Our sou!.* delighted with the prospect, raises 
itself towards God, the Father and Creator ot nature, 
whose bounty is eveiy.where manifest : whose power 
has produced all these plants, and whose wisdom hag 
arranged them in order and beauty. 


AUGUST XXII. 

Reflection* Upon the Animal Kingdom » 

The animal kingdom may be considered as a well- 
regulated state, iu which is a suitable number of inha- 
bitants, each having an allotted place ; faculties ne- 
cessary to perform their requisite duties, and rewards 
and punishments to excite th» m to action; with a suffi- 
cient protectfq^ against their ditiertni enemies. In 
this republic of animats, those which are the weakest, 
and they arfejby far the greatest number, are obliged 
to submit to the greatest ; and ali are under subjection 
to man, as the representative of the Deity, lie in- 
habitants of llgt' animal kingdom find in all pa»ts of 
the earth a sufficiency of food and employment. They 
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are* dispersed in ivory direction, and their nature, 
constitution, and organs, ate adapted to the ililkrcnt 
abodes assigned them. 

Tluir unployimtils are various «nd tend either to 
inmate fhtji species, to provide for their subsistence, 
or to deftnd themselves against their enemies, AH the 
paits of their bodies are adapted to theii peculiar na- 
ture and functions. The) possess certain instincts 
which compensate for their depiivation of reason; 
instincts which are diveJsified in various ways* ac- 
cording to their necessities; instincts for motion ; in. 
stiticts to enable them clearly to distent their food, 
to seize, and to prepare it ; instincts to couth t ct nests 
and suitable habitations ; to propagate their species, 
to dt fend themselves and to secure shelter from dan. 
ger. Arc, 

In each class of animals there are some that live 
upon piey, su/iiig the individuals that supera hound in 
other classes. Hath species has its peculiar enemies ; 
hence none of them incicase too much, and a propc r 
proportion i* maintained. Animals that are weak, 01 
have some defect, are commonly the first which fall a 
prey to othcis, dctejid fruits and carcasses are do. 
loured, by which means the earth is not troubled with 
them ; the air «s not inf« cted ; and the purity and fre sh- 
uts* of nature arc presetted untainted. 

Beasts of prey havo a structure adapted to their 
mode of life; tiny have great strength, agility, Indus, 
try, and cunning. But that they may not destioy the 
whole tribe of animats, they are restricted within ccr* 
tain limits. They do not multiply so t as other ani- 
mals ; and they often destroy one another, or their 
young ones become the victims of savage rapacity. 

Some animals sleep during the winter, and live upon 
the fruits of the earth. W cak animals aie provided 
with the means of defence proportionate to their place 
of abode, and the dangers to which they are exposed; 
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their natural weapons, their agility, their MAing. 
places, and their canning, preserve them from de- 
struction $ and thus the proper balance is maintained 
between every species of the brute-creation. 

Animals are iu some measure obliged to perform the 
functions assigned them ; because topon this their com. 
fort depends. They dud their advantage In tallowing 
the Ian S which nature has prescribed for them; and 
cannot transgress theta without subjecting themselves 
to various evils. The class of mammalia are the 
largest in size as we}! as fewest in number, and they 
fulfil very important functions. Birds perform various 
offices; they eat superfluous grains, devour dead 
carcasses, and diminish the number of insects. The 
greater part of amphibious animats live upon prey. 
The least animals are the most numerous, and very 
voracious. 

All that we s4e so admirable in the animal kingdom 
demonstrates the existence! of a superior Being who Is 
all-powerful, and infinitely wise. For who besides 
could have peopled this vast globe With so many Hv. 
tag creatures of such different kinds, 6t provided them 
with all that is necessary to their life and well-being ? 
Who but an Omnipotent Being could have supplied all 
the wants of the numerous animals that exist ? Or 
who else could have given them so much sagacity and 
Industry; so much address and instinct; assign to 
each living creature Us peculiar element; from all the 
limbs, joints, bones, muscles, nerves, and vessels $ 
unite them with so much harmony and perfection, that 
each animal can perform Its different motions in the 
manner beat adapted to its particular manner of life, 
and the dfdWutaoces ta which it h placed t 
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AUGUST XXIII. 

Division of the Earth . 

All tho known world is divided into four principal 
parts; Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Etu 
rope is the smallest, its length from cast to west is 
about three thousand miles, and its breadth from north 
to south about two thousand tive hundred. Its in. 
habitants possess various countries in the three other 
quarters of the globe, and neatly half the earth is 
under their subjection. The Europeans traverse every 
part of tho globe, and receive the produce of every 
dime. They are the most enlightened of any people 
upon the earth, and cultivate the arts and sciences 
with the greatebt success. Europe \(k the only quarter 
of the globe that is every-whew cultivated, and 
covered with towns and cities; the only part whose 
inhabitants support an uninterrupted commerce with 
each other, and who profess, with only some slight 
variatiens, the same religion. Tho three other quar. 
teis are inhabited by a number of different people, 
who have little connection together, scarcely know 
one another, and differ as much in their manners as in 
their rdi io * and mode of living. 

Asia E ne largest continent known ; its length, 
from the Dardanelles on the west, to the eastern shore 
of Tartary, is four thouhand seven bundled miles; and 
Its breadth, from the southern extremity of Malacca 
to the most northern cape of JNova Zembla, is four 
thousand three hundred and eighty niilcb. As the 
countries situated in the interior qf this part of the 
world are not visited by the refreshing sea. breeze, 
nor watered by many rivers— as they contain tar-ex- 
tending plmns and barren mountains, the heat and the 
Cold are both extremely intense ; the earth has 
scarcely any fertility, and is never cultivated. 
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At present these regions are only Inhabited by 
people who dwell in lews, and lead a wandering life, 
which seems to bo rendered necessary by nature. The 
more settled inhabitants of Asia often sutler from the 
restless unquiet disposition of these wand* ring tribes. 
The northern part, which is full of Jakes, marshes, 
and forests, has never been regularly inhabited. Hut 
the southern, eastern, and western parts, are tho 
finest countries in the world ; partic ularly those siuated 
towards the south ; they are most luxuriantly fertile, 
producing in lavish abundance eveiy thing that is 
necessary for tho comforts of life. 

Africa is a peuinsuia of very great extent ; stretch, 
in# from Cape Bona north, to the Capo of Good Hope, 
south, four thousand three hundred miles ; and its 
breadth, from Cape Verd to Capo CJuardafin, is tlnee 
thousand live hundred miles. It is under lie torrid 
zone, and contains vast sandy deseits, mountains of a 
stupendous height, forests burning beneath the ardent 
autubcatns and monsters of every description. Tho 
excessive heat enervates alt the faculties ol the souk 
We know very little of the iuterioc p<uU of the 
country ; and though so contiguous to kurope, very 
few well-regulated stales have yet been discovered. 

America, the largest divisimi of the known woild, 
and only discovered by huropeanb within the last three 
centuries, is composed ot two great continents, se- 
parated by a narrow isthmus, which is surrounded 
by a number of islands. The i old which reigns in the 
northern parts, the few useful productions found there, 
and its distance from inhabited countries, arc tho 
causes why it is not y et entirely kuown ; but there is 
reason to Mfeye that the natives are not civilised. 

Forests and marshes still cover a great part of the 
country, and the eastern parts aic the only ones tuU 
tivated In South America there formerly existed con* 
eidcrable empires ; the mi of tba country was in* 
H % 
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habited bjr wild people* The serpents, reptiles, and 
insdets, are much larger than the greatest that are 
known in Europe* America contains the largest ex* 
tent of country in the world* with proportionably the 
fewest Inhabitants* If we calculate the number of 
leagues contained in these four parts of the earth, they 
wilt seem very considerable ; and yet altogether they 
will not amount to the fourth part of the whole globe, 
which, great as it is, appears small when compared 
w ith the immense bodies in the heavens. It may, how. 
ever, justly be regarded as a vast theatre where the 
wonders of God are continually displayed ; and as we 
can know very little of the worlds around us, let us 
endeavour to become acquainted with that which we 
inhabit 


AUGUST XXfV. 

Of the Nature and Properties of Light . 

Though we continually experience the utility of 
light, we canqot precisely determine its nature* Ail 
that the greatest philosophers have said of it is con. 
jectural. Whether it is a fluid surrounding our earth, 
and which to become preceptible requires being agi- 
tated and put in motion, bj the sun or some other in. 
flamed body ; or whether it is lire itself* which by the 
cmauatiou of its infinitely subtle particles gently 
strike^ the eyes at a cm tain distance ; is still a ques. 
tion amongst philosophers : though the former Hy- 
pothesis seems to be the most probable and the best 
supported* There is certainly a considerable dif. 
fercnce bctwe< n lire and light, the latter being in- 
finitely more subtle ; it inVautly penetrates glass and 
other diaphanous bodies, whilst lire does it much mom 
slowly, which proves that the pores of glass are large 
enough to admit light to pass freely, but obstruct the 
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less subtle particles of fire, which also move much 
slower than light. When burning coals are brought 
Into a room, it Is slowly and gradually warmed; but 
the instant a lighted taper is brought in, the whole 
apartment is suddenly illuminated. Prom this and 
some other facts, we may conclude that fire and light 
are different substauces, though generally accom- 
panying each other, aud one often producing the 
other. 

The properties and effects of light are very remark- 
able. The rapidity with which it passes is prodigious ; 
being only seven or right seconds in its progression 
from the sun to the earth j in this short space of time 
traversing several millions of leagues. The observa- 
tions of astronomers farther inform ns, that the rays 
of a fixed star, before they reach us, must traverse a 
space which a cannon-ball, shot with the greatest 
velocity, could Slot pass through ia less than one hun- 
dred and four thousand millions of years. The 
expansion of light is not less astonishing. The space 
though which it is diffused is not less than the universe 
itself, and too great for the human understanding to 
comprehend. This boundless diffusion of light enables 
us to discover the very remote bodies In the heavens ; 
and could We obtain glasses of sufficient powet, wrf 
might discern those which are still more distant In the 
vast regions of space. t 

Though our faculties are too confined to embrace 
all the designs of the Deity respecting the nature anil 
properties of light, by Investigating it with attention 
we may obtain considerable information upon so im- 
portant a select. Why, for Instauce, does light 
move riHtt surit velocity, and penetrate every part, 
but that a variety of objects may be perceived at tho 
same time by a great number of people, and that dis- 
tance may not prevent the)? bring seen l It the pro- 
pagation of the rays of light great ineon. 
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vettiences must result to the Inhabitants of the earth ; 
the force and splendour of light would be much dim!, 
nlshed and enfeebled ; the rays much less penetrating ; 
and darkness would slowly and with difficulty be dis- 
sipated. Why are the particles of light so extremely 
subtle, bill to paint the minute&t objects upon the re- 
tina? Why have they not more density, but that they 
may not dazsle us by their splendour/ and injure the 
eye by their power? And why are the rays so re* 
fractcd, if not to enable us more easily to distinguish 
objects ? 

Thus wo find the Creator and parent of mankind 
ever operates for our good and advantage, and all his 
arrangements are wise and beneficial* Had he not 
created light, we could not have enjoyed life; w© 
should have been deprived of every external source of 
pleasure, and our understanding and improvement 
must have been reduced within very narrow limits. 


AUGUST XXV. 

Structure cf Birds * 

Dittos may unquestionably be ranked amongst the 
mo»t beautiful creatures of the caifh* The form of 
their bodies, even in the minutest particulars, is so 
perfect and regular, as at once to convince ua of the 
w isdom of the Creator. They have bones Jike the 
mammalia, but they are differently clothed* Their 
bodies are covered with feathers fastened to the skin, 
lying upon each other in regular order, apd furnished 
with a warm and soft down* The laygfe ftatjbers arc 
covered above and below with smaller ones, and each 
consists of a quill and beard* The lower part of the 
quill is hollow, and by it the feather receives its 
nourishment ; towards the top it contains a hind of 
marrow. The beard U a range of small thin flakes. 
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closely connected at the edges. Instead of having fore, 
legs like a quadruped, birds have wings composed of 
eleven bones, in the muscles of which, the feathers en- 
abling them to fly arc fixed. The structure of these 
wings is very curious, and admirably adapted to their 
purpose. Between them the body i® perfectly ba- 
lanced, and placed in the most convenient manner for 
the different motions it has to perform. Thq beads 
of birds are small $ by which neither the action of the 
wings nor the progress of the birds through the air 
are retarded. Their tails arc useful in preserving their 
balance whilst Hying, and to assist them to ascend and 
(leeend in the air* Their legs, from their particular 
situation, are well adapted to preserve the centre of 
gravity ; and in some birds theyare placed so far back 
as to enable them to swim. The thighs are clothed 
with muscles and feathers, whilst the legs are generally 
thin and without covering. Most birds have four toes, 
three before and one behind ; at the end of which are 
claws, which they use to seize their prey and food. 
Some birds feed upon animals ; others on plant*, grain, 
and fruits, which they steep and soften in their crop ; 
whence only a small part of the atiweut passes at a 
time into the stomach, which in this species of birds 
is very small, aud composed of very strong muscles • 
these assist in grinding the food, aud small .stone* or 
gravel are also swallowed to promote digestion. The 
stomachs of birds of prey are much weaker. 

All birds are constructed with such wisdom, that 
they are enabled to pursue their particular mode of 
living and obtaining food with great facility. The 
stork and the heron, which obtain most of their food 
In marshy places, have a long bepk and long legs, that 
they may run Into the water and readily seize their prey. 
The eagle and the hawk, which only live by rapine, 
are provided with large wing*, strong daws, and 
sharp beaks. The bill of swallow* is small aud 
114 
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pointed, and their mouth large, to enable them to 
catch the insects which they meet when dying. The 
swan has a reservoir in its wind-pipe, whence it draws 
air while its head and neck aie plunged under water 
seeking its food. Many small birds, which fly and 
bop amongst thickets, have a membrane over their 
eyes to defend them from injury. Each is perfect in 
its kind, and admirably constructed. The variety is 
very great and beautiful ; and we must always admire 
the wisdom of God in this part of the creation, which 
we contemplate with such peculiar delight* 


AUGUST XXVI. 

Reflections upon the Sly* 

Wuoi vra attentively regards the heavens must be 
struck with admiration at the view of this magnificent 
work of the Creator. IIow beautiful is the arure 
vault suspended above the earth ; in the day variegated 
by clouds, and by night resplendent with thousands of 
stars, and luminous with the moon's silvery radiance! 
We contemplate this grand spectacle with awe and sub- 
lime emotion ; we consider w ith wonder the immensity 
of space, whose beginning and end weeannot discover, 
where orbs innumerable, of different degrees of mag. 
mtude, roll their spheres one beyond another in their 
prescribed circles, till distant* forbids the eye to pene- 
trate farther in the boundless expanse? and the mind 
owns its. limited powers, whilst it ponders in silent as. 
tonishment upon the Supreme Being who mitt the 
heavens and the earth. 
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Moral Reflection* upon a Field of Corn. 

As the corn-field, often threatened with danger, end 
exposed to the rude visitation of the tempest, is yet 
preserved in safety to yield its tich stores to the hus- 
bandman ; so the human mind, visited by affliction, 
and shaken by the storms of adversity, still bears np 
against the blast, and is strengthened and purified by 
the fierce contention. In the moments of sorrow, 
when care and trouble oppress us, our knowledge, 
faith, and humility, are increased and confirmed ; for 
though, like the tender stalk j| corn, we beud whilst 
the blast sweeps over us, the Mmpassionating hand of 
God gently raises and consoles our afflicted hearts. 

The time of harvest approaches, the corn ripens 
fast, the sun’s warmth end soft showers descend to 
hasten its maturity. May we also, as each succeed, 
ing day brings us nearer to onr end, become more 
mature in all good, and prepare to be gathered unto 
our fathers in eternal glory. Whatever be our situ, 
ation in this state of existence, whether cheesed by 
prosperity, or darkened with impending evils ; may 
all our actions tend to the glory of God, and the pro. 
motion of piety. „ * 

As those stalks which bear the largest and finest can 
of coro bend beneath their treasure, whilst those which 
are poor and light stand erect and overlook the field 1 
so we may observe men, vain and presumptuous, with, 
out knowledge and virtue, proudly hold up their beads, 
and contemptuously took down upon those whom re. 
ligion teaches to ha humble, and whose learning has 
estimated the limits of human attainment, and the in. 
significance of vanity. 

All the corn which is to bo reaped is not equally 
good tares and needs are mixed with it : and so with 
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moA, they blond together both good and bad qualities ; 
ami their natural corruption often rctauls their pro- 
gM"* in virtue. The dissipated and the wicked, by 
thcti |>‘ inicious examples, often sow tares ill the held, 
where none but good seed ought to grow. The mas- 
ter of the field permits them to remain for a season, 
and patiently waits the arrival of the harvest befon he 
exercises that Impartial justice which separates the 
good fiooi the bad. 

The sickle mows down the corn, and the fruits of 
the earth are joyfully gathered. Death levels with 
the dust the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
the wicked and the righteous ; and happy will be the 
hour In which those wk»> hare preferred the pure light 
of ii'ligion to the delimons of error, arc received into 
the legions of glory, and numbered amongst the spirits 
of just men made perfect. They will gratefully remem- 
ber the storms, the dangers, the trials, and the afflic- 
tions, through which they hare been preserved, and 
they will joy lully unite with angels in glorifying the 
God of heaven. 


AUGUST XXVIII. 

ShelLFbk . 

SitruL-Fisti, or testaceous animals, form a very 
considerable part of the animal kingdom. They live 
in shells formed of a calcareous matter. These are 
either univalve* of one piece; or bivalve, and mul- 
tivalvc, of two or several pieces. Testaceous animals 
form two great families : that pf muscles, the shells of 
which are of mere tb|U one piece; and that of 
snails, whose shell is &%m piece, and spiral. The 
structure of the former tl'4he most simple. Muscles 
have neither head, hdMs, Mr jaws ; a mouth, wind- 
pipe, and sometime# i Species of foot, is all that can 
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be distinguished in them. The greater part of (ho 
snail. species have, on the contrary, a head, horus, 
ejes, and afoot. 

She U.fisli differ considerably in their mode of gene* 
ration. Iu some the sex may be discovered ; others 
arc hermaphrodites ; and in some no particular sex can 
be distinguished. Some arc oviparous; others vivi- 
parous® They are born with their shell : and as they 
grow, the shell, the interior of which is lined with a 
line membrane, increases both In thickness ami cir- 
cumference. The shells are formed by a viscous liquid 
which exudes from the animal, and gradually thickens 
and becomes harder. ShelLfish live both in frish 
water and In the sea ; near the shore, as well as in the 
main ocean; some are carnivorous, and others eat 
vegetables; some keep at the bottom of the sea, or 
adhere fast to the rocks. Oysters, and some others 
with bard shells, attach themselves to different bodies, 
and remain firmly united to them by means of a gluti- 
nous gritty liquid ; and they are often cemented fast to 
each other. This adhesion is voluntary in some shell, 
iish, which have the power of fastening themselves as 
occasion may require : but in others it is involuntary, 
and they always continue to the rocks on which they 
Jirst fastened. 

The knowledge that we have of these various lyii- 
mals is still very imperfect. As they generally live 
below the surface of the water, it is difficult to make 
exact observations upon their structure, mode of re- 
ceiving nourishment, of propagating, and of moving, 
&c. ; and as yet very few classes of them are known. 
But little as is our acquaintance with them, it is suffi- 
cient to make ns admire the infinite grandeur of God. 
How immense is his empire l We everywhere find 
creatures which testify his power and wisdom. How 
beautiful is the variety we observe in the form, rich- 
ness, and colour, of shells, which human art can never 
equal 1 
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AUGUST XXIX. 

Upon the Government of Corf. 

A Con who, from his supreme elevation, could he 
an indifferent spectator of all the revolutions which 
take place in the world, would not be worthy of our 
homage* Ilappy for us, the government of the God whom 
we adore embraces the whole creation. We every- 
where find the centre of his empire, but ran no-where 
discover its limits. All his works are continually be. 
fore his view : he at once perceives the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future; and comprehends all their bear, 
ings and dependencies. Nothing, however trivial and 
minute, escapes his notice; every thing concurs to per. 
feet the plan he has formed, and to complete his w ise 
purposes, which all tend to the advantage and felicity 
of his creatures. All his laws are uttered in wisdom, 
and his commandments are a source of joy and happi. 
ness. 

Clod, by his providence, preserves every creature 
which he formed in the beginning of the world. As 
one animal dies, another supplies Us place ; and one 
generation of men succeeds another. The Master of 
the world makes use of inanimate creatures to preserve 
those which live; he subjects all to man, who, of all 
created beings, is the only one that Is capable of 
knowing and worshipping the Infinite God; who, all 
pure and holy himself, atsn wills that *his rational 
creatures should know and feel the beauty of holiness. 
By the continual proofs which he gives them of his 
love for goodness, and abhorrence of evil, he speaks 
to their hearts, and unceasingly exhorts them to walk 
in the path of virtue : to this end he directs their ac- 
tions, renders their designs abortive when they arc 
contrary to his mercifbr views, and offers them the 
means of avoiding the snares of iniquity. 
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How infinitely wise were the measures which he nsed 
to conduct the children of Israet to the blessed ends 
that he proposed ! In rain did the nations wrapped in 
idolatry oppose the progress, and conspire the destruc- 
tion, of a people who marched under the eternal ban* 
ner< of their God, and followed a pure and holy reli* 
gion, which pre-eminently distinguished them from, 
and raised them abore, all the surrounding nations, 
blinded by superstition, and persisting in their errors. 

The God of our faith dwells in light inaccessible ; 
the wisdom of his government is too profound for hu- 
man nature to penetrate; onr understanding is not 
capable of comprehending all his plans, or to form 
just ideas of his views, before the eveut has unfolded 
them; and our knowledge is too limited to scan the 
counsels of an infinitely wise Being, and to di&cover 
before-hand the motives of his conduct and dispensa* 
tions. The seat of the wicked is often with princes, 
whilst the righteous man hides his head in the dust: 
villainy triumphs, and integrity is oppessed ; fortune 
smiles upon iniquity, and the frieud of religion expe- 
riences disappointment and adversity. Yet there is a 
Piovidcuce, a Father tendor of bis creatures, a God 
iiiliuitely wise, a King just and righteous. All his 
dispensations are worthy of adoration, however im- 
penetrable they may appear. Ilia counsels ate marvel* 
loub, his plaus past finding out; but they are always 
formed and executed with supreme wisdom : and letam 
in silent revere ice adore our God, and question 
his ways, thoug/i affliction may visit, and nrisforftiSJp 
bear heavy upon us. 


AUGUST XXX. 

Harvest Hymn . 

Ova fields, crowned with blossoms and ears of corn, 
arc as a hymn of praise to the Creator ; the joy which 
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.spa rich s in the cj*es of the reaper is a hj mn to the God 
of nature. It is he viho causes bread to spiing out of 
the earth, and who loads us with His blessings. Comes 
let us assemble and sing unto our God ; let his prai'e 
ever be the subject of our songs: let us listen to the 
glad voice which rises from the bosom of our fields. 
gm The year shall crown thee with its blcaidiigs, O 
world, whose happiness is my woik. I hate called 
forth the spring, the harvest is the work ol my power ; 
the holds which supi>ort thee, and the little hilU 
covered with corn, are n^ine. ,, O Lord, we behold 
thy majesty, anil feel the value of thy bent licence. 
By thee wo exist; our life and preservation aie thy 
gifts. Blessed he the Holds that nourish man ! Flou- 
fish, yo beautiful meadows! Be covered with thick 
foliage, jefoiosts! And thou, great God of natuie, 
be ever hcitehcc nt towards thy creatures, and suller 
thy c hifdrcu to repeat— the God of heaven is their 
Father! 


AUGUST XXXI. 

Thanksgiving for God's providential Care of his 
Great ut es. 

Loan God ! my redeemer, my rock, aud sure pro- 
tector ! Thou ultfiie ait worthy to receive glory, hon. 

and praise ! My soul blesses Thee, and I will 
Hfcekre thv wonders. I Will rejoice and be glad in 
Thee, and will celebrate the name of the roost high 
God. 

I thank Thee for that immortal soul which Thou 
hast given roe; which Thou hast redeemed by thy 
blcssi d Son, and 6aactiHed by thy grace. 

Ktoriial Sou ice of life and happiness! it is by 
Thee that J exist, and 1 will for ever bless thy holy 
name. 1 thank Thee for that parental care which 
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provides my daily support, and for all thy numberless 
bloNsi n*rs. [ timnk Thee for those dear conned ions 
Thou hast enabled mo to form ; and for the j^toi tons 
hope of iinall) experiencing, si hen my mortal career 
is terminated, the blessed inheritance of the just in 
the ov< Hasting kingdom of joy and celestial beatitude, 
si hero nn now feeble am uts will join the loud anthem 
'welling from myiiads of angels that harmonious sing 
ihy praise in endless felicity. 


SEPTEMBER 1. 

Hymn in pmisfi uf the Host High. 

'si vg with hoi) rapture, sing a new song to our 
God. The Lord is gnat! Let us furrier celcbinto 
that Being who is all good, all wbc, and from who *e 
eye nothing can be hid. 

He has extended the starry sky, as a pavilion over 
our heads. There, encompassed by the radiance of in- 
numerable suns, he has established his throne; there 
lie dwells ill light inaccessible to mortals. 

0 <iod, 1 am lost in this splendour; but thou, in 
thy intiuite goodness, art continually present. Ra- 
vished wi.h the wisdom of thy wavs, and penetrated 
with admiration, I piabo and exalt thy hoi) name. 

1 glonfv thee* who governed the earth with pater- 
nal cire, who cnlightcucM it b) the beanie of the sJar 
of day, who walercst it by the laius, who refreshest 
it by the dew. 

Thou covemt it with smiling vc rdure ; thou crowu- 
est it with flowers, thou onrichtst it with harvests ; and 
thou renewest its ornament* and blessings year by 
) car. 

Thy cares extend to all that exists, aud the least of 
thy creatures is the object of thy bcucrolence. The 
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young raven which cries to thee from the summit of 
the'* now-capped rock, is sustained by thy hand. 

Thou commamlest the cooling sticam to flow from 
the bofrom of the desart mountains ; thou orderest the 
sun to mature the vines which adorn oui hills, and to 
ripen the fiuits which enrich our orchards; thou send- 
est the breeze through our forests. 

M hen thy sun arises to enliven the world with the 
splendour of his fires, he invites thy creatures to la- 
bour , eveiy thing is active in nature till the moment 
in which the shade and the silence of night bung the 
desired repose. 

But when the day begins to dawn, the choir of 
birds breaks the stillness of the grove with songs of 
gratitude and joy ; then ail the nations of the w<», 
all the regions under beaten, lift up one i ceil ot 
praise unto thee. 

To thee they raise the voice of thank gi in«r. 
Father of alt beings! thon lo\e t tnem all thou low- 
est them with thy gifts, thou hast 1 tigneo ai> ntn 
for happiness, provided that they t h ** nisei v* vu,h to 
be happy* 

May thy name be glorified thioughout all the rorfd* 
which Vorm thy empire! and let esery voice conspire 
in one universal hymn to extol thee, the all* wise, tin 
all* beneficent Deity ! 


SEPTEMBER II. 


The Omnipresence of Corf. 


£p»p art erery.-here prwrat, O AtaklrfyOod! 
Yea, art here, tino WF*asr off, thon tt«*t the 
uaivene. Her. gram *S"*r ; them shines a son ; 
thon art there, thou act also here, Thon art in tho 


breeze, and in the tfjarpwt*} in the light and in the 
darkness ; In an atom aid Is a votld. Thon art here 
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in (hit flowery valley ; thou lendcst thine ear to my 
ftoble accents, ami thou bearcat from the foot of thy 
throne the sublime songs which accompany the harps 
of the seraphim. O thou! who ait the God of the 
.sc’iaphim: thou art also uiy G-od, thou hearcst us 
both} thou hearest also the joyful notes which per- 
vade the air from jonderlark, and the humming of 
this young bee which flutters on the rose. Omni* 
present Being, as thou heaiest me, deign likewise 
to grant my teqtiesti may 1 never forgot that 1 am in 
thy sight; may i always think and act as being in tliy 
piesctice, to the end that when summoned to appear 
at the tribuual of my Judge with the whole world of 
spirits, 1 may not be constrained to fleo from before 
the face of the Holy of holies* 


SEPTEMBER III. 

The litauly and Variety of Butterflies* 

Lrr us observe these beautiful creatines whilst they 
yet enjoy their transitory existence ; the examination 
may perhaps be interesting both to Uie miud and to the 
heat l. 

The first thing which attracts our attention on be* 
holding these aeiial inhabitants, is the clothing with 
which they are adorned. Vet some of them have 
nothing very striking in this respect to engage our no* 
tice ; their vestment is plain and simple ; others have 
a few ornaments on the wings; but with some those 
ornaments amount to profusion, and they are covered 
with them all over. Let us reflect awhile upon this 
last species. How beautiful are the gradations of co* 
lour which decorate them ! What harmony In those 
spots which relieve the other parts of their attire! 
With what delicacy has nature penciled them ! But 
Vol. 11. 1 
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whatever may lie my admiration when I consider this 
insect by the naked eye, how greatly is it augmented 
when 1 behold this beautiful object through the medium 
of the microscope ! Would any one ever have imagined 
that the wings of butterflies were furnished with fea- 
thers ? Nothing however is more true ; and what we 
commonly call dust, is found in reality to be feathers. 
Their structure and arrangement are as full of sym- 
metry as their colours are soft and brilliant. The 
parts which foim the centre of those little frafheis, 
and which immediately touch the wing, arc lie 
strongest ; those, on the contrary, which compose the 
exterior circumference are much mote delicate and of 
an extraordinary fineness. All these feathers have a 
quill at their base, but the superior part is more trans- 
parent than the quill from which it proceeds. If wo 
lay hold of the wing too rude)}, we destroy the most 
delicate part of the feathers ; but if we n move all that 
we term dust, there remains onh a thin, transparent 
skin, wheie may be (list ingulfed the little orifices in 
which the quill of each feather was lodged. This skin, 
from the nature of its texture, tna) be as easily dis- 
cerned from the rest of the wing as a tine gauze from 
the cloth on which it is fastened; it is nior n porous, 
more delicate, and seems as if embroidered by the 
needle; to complete its beauty, its extremity finishes 
by a fringe whose minute threads succeed each other 
in the most Tegular order. 

What are our most elegant dresess, what is all their 
boasted ornament, in comparison of that refined tis- 
sue with which nature has invested this simple insect ? 
Our finest laces aie only like coarse rloth when 
brought to vie with that luxuriant cloathing which 
covers the wings of the butterfly, and our smallest 
thread, compared with their infinitely delicate fibre*-, 
appears like hempen cord. Such is tfic wonderful 
(tydferencc to be observed between the works of nature 
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and those of art, when viewed through a microscope. 
The former are finished to all Imaginable perfection ; 
the others, even the most beautiful of their species, 
appear incomplete and coarsely wrought. How fine a 
piece of delicate cambric appears to ns? Nothing 
more slender than the threads, nothing more uniform 
than the texture.; and yet in the microscope these 
threads resemble hempen strings, and we should* rather 
bo tempted to believe that they had been Interlaced by 
the hand of a basket-maker, than wrought on the 
lot \ of a skilful weaver* 

What is most astonishing in this brilliant insect, 
is, that it proceeds from a worm whose appearance is 
moan and vile. Behold h«w the butterfly displays its 
gay wings be l ore the sun : how it sports in his rays, 
how it icjoirps in its existence, and flutters from 
flower to flower Its wines present to us the roagni* 
licence of the rainbow; How beantiful is the butterfly 
.ow, which but a little while ago crept in the form 
of a woim m the dust, in perpetual danger of being 
crushed to deal h ! W ho lias raised it above the earth ? 
Who uas given it the faculty of inhabiting the etherial 
regions ? Wh j has furnished it with its painted wings ? 
it is God *, that sovereign Lord who is its creator and 
mine. In this extraordinary insect we are presented 
with an emblem of that transformation which awaits 
the righteous. Yes, the day will come* when quitting 
their present form, they shall cease to grovel upon the 
earth ; when, holy and glorious, they shall be lifted 
above the clouds, and nothing limiting their flight, they 
shall soar beyond the stars. 


SEPTEMBER IV. 

The Growth qf Trees. 

Evert tree, however luxuriant its branches may 
be, receives its principal nourishment from its lower 
19 
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parts ; and it is probable that its juices circulate iu a 
manner analogous to that of the blood in animals. 
The extremities of the roots form a prodigious mass of 
spongy fibres and of globule* of ait, which arc con- 
stantly open to imbibe the juice which the earth af- 
fords them. This juice is at lirst only water impreg- 
nated with earthy matter; then, by means of asoit 
of milky substance, which is peculiar to each tree, 
and which distinguishes it from others, the juice ac- 
quires a nutritive quality before it ascends into those 
parts of the tree, which are elevated above the suihuc 
of tho earth. YTe find by the aid of the microscope 
that wood, notwithstanding its hardness, is nothin., 
more than an assemblage of an infinite number of mi- 
nute, hollow fibres. The greater part of them, es- 
pecially in shrubs, ascend perpendicularly; but in 
order to give more consistence to these fibres, there 
arc iu certain trees, particularly iu such as are designed 
to be more strong and hard, tubes which extend 
horizontally from the centre to tho circumference. 
Influenced by the heat of the sun, the sap lists, by 
degiets, info tho branches and into all their minute 
ami multiplied ramifications; in the same inanuoi a*, 
the blood, issuing from the heart# is carried by the ax - 
tent* ami the veins to the most distant extremity of 
the animal body. When the sap has been sufficiently 
diflWd through ail the parts which required its cir- 
culation, the remainder of it fills certain large vessels 
which are placed between the inner and outer bark ; 
and hence arises tho annual growth and consequent 
thickness of the tree. To be convinced of this, it is 
sufficient to cut a branch transversely, by which we 
shad ascertain the age of the tree. Whilst the trunk 
from time to time increases in height and bulk, the 
roots continue a pi oportional growth, and gradually 
strike a deeper hold, and multiply their supporting 
^rcs. As to the exterior bark, it seems destined to 
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serve as a kind of garment to the tree, to unite seiureljr 
together its componcut parts, and to preserve its more 
delicate but essential ones from external accidents and 
from the inclemency of the air. 

Thus, has the all-wise Creator formed an admirable 
system of solid and fluid matter in order to give life and 
growth to those trees which adorn onr plains, which 
lend their friendly shade to onr flocks, to our shep- 
herds, and to our cottages, and which afterwards servo 
so many purposes useful to man. Here we discover a 
wisdom which never fails, whilst it prescribes to na- 
ture laws in certain prospects, immutable, which act 
without interruption under the eye of Providence. A 
wisdom so profound, a skill so marvellous, so many 
preparations and combinations for each tree, ought to 
excite us more and more fervently to admire and rene- 
rato the creative hand. The contemplation of this 
wisdom is a most delightful study, and wc shall find 
ourselves animated by it to glorify that God, who is 
so great in his counsels and plans, ami so wonderful in 
their execution; the more we discover the traces of 
this wise Providence, the more shall we be impelled to 
commit all our interests into the hands of him who can 
never want means to turn every thing to the good of his 
creatures ; the more, in fine, shall we be encouraged 
to raise our affections towards him, to supplicate him 
to enrieh our souls with the gift of wisdom, and to 
make them grow in grace. 

May we in our moral and Intellectual progress re* 
semble the growth of the trees ) As they from year to 
year put forth new shoots towards heaven, as they ex- 
tend around them fresh branches, laden with leafy 
honours, and with the richer burthen of nutritions 
fruit* ; so may our souls be gradually elevated to mote 
heavenly heights : May they attain a continual in- 
creasing light, and in their intercourse With mortals, 
preseat a succession of virtue which Shalt for ever 

I 3 
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augment in brightness and in power ! Whilst we are 
thus internally fortified to bear with firmness the 
storms of life, and whilst we are taught to receive them 
with salutary humility as visitants kindly sent from 
heaven to loosen us from the world, may we never 
find an emblem of our state in the undent tree, which 
in proportion to its age always attaches itself the 
more strongly to the earth! 


8EPT1HBER V. 

The Ant-lion, 

No insect is more remarkable for its dexterity than 
the ant-lion, though its figures announces nothing ex. 
traordinary. It nearly resembles the wood-louse; its 
body, which is composed of several membraneous 
rings, and terminated in a point, is provided with 
six feet Its head, flat and square, Is armed with 
two moveable, crooked horns, whose singular struc. 
tun shews how admirable nature is, even in the least 
of her works. 

This insect is the most subtle and dangerous enemy 
the aut has ; the plans which he forms to ensnare his 
prey ar<‘ very ingenious. He mines a portion of earth 
in the form of a fuanel, at the bottom of which be 
waits to seize the ants which coming by chance to the 
edge of the precipice, are thence harried down to their 
merciless foe. In order to dig it, he first, traces in 
the sand a cir< ular furrow whose circumference form ' 
precisely the mouth of the funnel, the diameter of 
which Is always equal to the depth he gives to hit ditch. 
.When he has fixed on the sise of this opentog, and 
traced die first furrow, he digs a second, concentric to 
t he other, in order to throw oat all the sand contained 
infjk* first circle. He performs ail these operations 
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with his head, which serves him instead of a shovel, 
and its flat and square form admirably adapts it to this 
purpose, lie also takes some sand with one of his fora 
feet to throw it beyoud the first farrow ; and this 
work is repeated till the insect has reached a certain 
depth of sand* Sometimes in digging he meets with 
grains of sand larger than usual, or with little bits of 
dry earth which he will not suffer to remain in hia 
tunnel ; of these he disencumbers himself by a*sudden 
and well-timed manoeuvre of his head. Should he find 
particles yet larger, he endeavours to push them away 
with his back, and he is so assiduous in this labour 
that he repeats it six or seven times. 

At length the ant-lion begins to enjoy the fruits of 
his foil- When his nets are once well laid, he has 
nothing to do but to put himself on the watch ; ac- 
cordingly, motionless and concealed at the bottom of 
the ditch which he has dag, he patiently waits for tho 
prey which he cannot pursue. If any ant is inad- 
vertently drawn to the borders of this fatal preci- 
pice, it generally rolls down to the bottom, because 
the brink is made sloping ; and thus the sand giving 
way beneath its feet, the little insect is forced to fol* 
low the dangerous declivity till it falls into the power 
of its destroyer, who, by means of his horns, draws 
it under the sand and feasts upon its blood. V^hen 
he has sucked all the juices from the body, he con- 
trives to eject from his habitation the dry and bollowr 
carcase; repairs any damage his trench may have 
sustained, and puts himself again in ambush. He 
docs not always succeed in seizing his prey at the mo- 
ment of Us fall ; it frequently escapes him, and en- 
deavours to remount the funnel ; but then the ant-lion 
works with his head, and causes at shower of sand to 
descend upon his captive, and precipitate it once 
more to the bottom. 

All the actions of this little animal display an act 
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so extraordinary that we might long examine them 
withefat being ‘wearied. The ant-lion employs itself 
In preparing trenches even before it has seen the ani. 
>nal which it is to ensnare, and which is to solve it 
for nourishment ; and yet its actions are so well re. 
gttlated, that they could not be better adapted to bo 
complish these purposes. 

How would an animal, so destitute of agility, have 
been able to entrap its prey more easily than by dig- 
ging in a moveable sand and’giving a sloping declivity 
to a funnel ? What better stratagem could it have 
devised for recovering the ants which were on the 
point of escaping, even from this skilfully constructed 
snare, than in overwhelming them with showers of 
sand, and thus cutting oft' all hopes of a retreat ? A II 
its actions have iixnl principles by which they are di- 
rected. Thu trench must be dug in the sand, or it 
could not answer the desired purpose : he must, ac- 
cording to the structure of his body, work backwards, 
and use his horns like a pair of pincers, in order to 
throw die sand over the brink of the funnel. The 
instinct which governs this insect discovers to us a first 
cause, whose intelligence has foreseen and ordained 
every thing that was necessary for the preservation 
and well-being of such an animal. The skill which it 
evinces is not the fruit of experience and of exercise $ 
it commences with its existence. We must therefore 
seek its origin in the wisdom, the power, and the 
goodness of that Supreme Being who has proportioned 
the instinct of animals according to their several 
wants. 

These considerations offer a new encouragement to 
glorify him, who is the creator of man as well as of 
did minute insect we have been contemplating ! Bene- 
ficent source of life, thou Invest to diffuse it abroad, 
and thou hast formed this humble receptacle of it in 
such a manner that its existence shall be blessed 5 thou 
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hast furnished ail the means requisite to its enioyqient 
of life, and by the instinct with which thou hast en- 
dowed an animal, otherwise so impotent* it arrives At 
a skill, which approaches to reason, and in some 
measure, oven surpasses it! And what has been the 
design in all this, but to furnish us, even by the most 
despicable creatures, with opportuftittCh of knowing 
thee! To this purpose let ns devote onr studies of 
nature; and then every branch of them, however in- 
si gnificant their objects may appear, will elevate our 
thought* towards thee, who hast created the smallest 
worm as well as the huge elephant, and who extemlest 
thy cares with equal benignity to the one and to the 
other. 


SEPTEMBER VI. 

Conformity between Plants and Animals. 

It is often extremely difficult to determine the pre. 
rise difference between plants and animals. Nature 
descends by Imperceptible degrees from animal to 
vegetable existence; and to distinguish the exact 
limits of thesfe gradations, nothing short of an angel’s 
penetration would suffice. And we may remark, that 
notwithstanding all the differences between these two 
species of organized bodies, we may still find In them 
much resemblance. 

The seed is to the plant, what the egg is to the 
animal, from the former springs the stalk which 
was before concealed under its coats; and the stalk 
makes an effort to raise itself ont of the earth. In 
like manner, the animal, enclosed in the egg, breaks 
the shell, hi order to breathe the open air. The eye 
or bud of the4ree hi, in the vegetable, what theemb'r} o 
is in the animal kingdom : this eye does not pierce 
through the bark till it has acquired a certain thick- 
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lies}) and it then remains attached to it in order to 
receive nourishment from it as well as from the fibres 
of the plant. 

The embryo, at the end of the appointed time, comes 
forth from th< womb; and would soon perish, were 
it not sustained by its mother. The plant is supported 
by the alimeutary juices which are brought to it from 
without, and which passing through various channels, 
are at length changed into its own substance. The 
nourishment of the animal is effected in a similar man* 
ner. It aUp teceives its nourishment from without, 
and after having passed through different vessels, is 
transfoimed into auimal substance. 

The fecundation of the germ fakes place in the 
vegetable kingdom when the dust of the stamina pene. 
trdtes into the pistils; and fecundation amongst ani- 
mals is produced when the seminal liquors penetrates 
into the ovaries or matrix. The multiplication of 
plants is effected not only by seed and by ingrafting, 
but also by slips. In like manner animals are propa- 
gated, not only by laying eggs, and bringing forth 
their } oung alive; but also by slips, as in the case of 
the pol> pus. 

The diseases of plants arise from causes sometimes 
external, sometimes internal; and it is the same with 
those of animals. To conclude, death is common to 
them both, when old age having hardened and ob- 
structed the vessels, the circulation of the juices is 
necessarilly stopped. Plants and animals are situ- 
ated in the same places. The earth, both on its sur- 
face and within its bosom, the air, the sea and the 
rivers, are alike filled wkh animals and with plants 
Both are extremely numerous, though animal, rather 
than vegetable forms seem to bear the preponderance. 

Thus one might be almost tempted to believe that 
animals and plants were beings of the same class, since 
nature seems to pass from one to the other by upper- 
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ceptibie degrees, and that even when she has risen by 
this gradation to the most obvious difference, she stilt 
connects the two order* together by a very striking 
similarity in alt her principal operations. Of this at 
least we are certain, that some general and essential 
resemblances hare been fosnd in the two kingdoms, 
but that hitherto the trnty characteristic differences 
have never been clearly ascertained. And though 
some should be discovered which have not yet been ob- 
served, we must always acknowledge that nature di- 
ver'ifies her works by gradations so fine and delicate 
that the human mind can with difficulty discern them: 
And who knows what discoveries may be reserved for 
posterity 1 Perhaps fatuity will bring to light plants 
whose properties will approach still nearer to those 
of animals; perhaps some animals may be discovered 
which even more closely than the polypus will be al- 
lied to the class of vegetables. 

Let us endeavour, to make that use of these facts for 
which all the truths of nature and of revelation are 
designed, even to draw from them continued Incite, 
ments to glorify God, and to strengthen our minds in 
virtue. Let the great resemblance which we find be- 
tween animals and plants render us sensible to the 
power and wisdom of that Bring who on all his crea- 
tures has in some measure impressed the characterof 
infinity. But, O man, learn to be humble. Thou 
participates! in the nature of plants, and in that of 
animals ; to Jesus alone thou art indebted for thy ale. 
ration, and a much higher affinity 1 , art lifted up from 
thy corporeal relation with the beast* that perish to a 
spirited union with- angels, whose perfections thou 
art Called Upon to batiste, with assurances that thy en- 
deavours will be rewarded with * perpetual approxi- 
mation towards (heir excellence. 
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SEPTEMBER VII. 

The Nature and Properties of Sound* 

Sounds are produced by means of the air ; but it 
is necessary lor this purpose that the air should be put 
info motion. Not (hat the agitation of the air aloue 
occasions a sound, lor it) thst case alt wind would be 
attended with a noise. To produce sound, the air 
must be suddenly compress* d that it maj afterwards 
dilate and expand itself aiu w by its own elastic foite. 
Thus a sort of ti emulous undulation takes plate, some* 
thing similar to those wares and concentric circles 
which appear on the water after a stone has been 
thrown into it. But if this undulatory movement 
took place only in those particles of air which are 
rompitmcd, the sound would not reach our ears. It 
is necessaiy, therefore, that the sonorous body after 
having made its impression ou the air contiguous to 
it, should contiuuo the impression from particle to 
particle, m a circular direction to all parts. 

By means of this propagation, the last vibration is 
communicated to the ail immediately surrounding our 
ear, and we have then the perception of the sound. 
With such amazing celerity is this chain of successive 
motions formed in the atmosphere, that sound is 
known to travel at the rate of ft thousand feet in the 
space of a second, and id consequence a German league 
in twenty seconds. This calculation, which has been 
verified by a multitude of e* pertinents, may be very 
useful in many cases; the knowledge of it contributes 
to our security in teaching ns how far the thunder is 
distant from us, and consequently In apprising us of 
our danger or safety in the place where we hear it roll. 
We have only to number the seconds, or to count the 
strokes of our pulse between the dash of lightning and 
the clap, and we may immediately ascertain the pre- 
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rise distance of the thunder-bolt. By the sumo wans 
\\c may determine the respective distances of different 
places ; as well as that which separates two ships. It 
is very remarkable, that a weak sound propagates it- 
self with the same velocity as one that is strong. The 
agitation of the air is, however, greater in proportion 
to the strength of the sound, because a larger volume 
of air is put into motion. Sound is therefore. loud 
when many particles of air are in motion, and weak 
when it is confined to a few. 

But what benefit could we derive from those ob. 
nervations which philosophers have made upon the 
nature and properties of sound, if our bodies wore 
not so constituted as to enable us to receive the per- 
ception of sound ? Let us then praise Cod, who has 
not ouly disposed the air iu such a manner as to pro- 
duce sound by its vibrations, but has also given us an 
organ capable of receiving every sonorous impression, 
from the deep and awful roar of the tempest which 
•rages over the billow) bosom of the sea, to the gentle 
whisper of the breeze which refreshes without agitat- 
ing the fair and delicate forms of vernal nature. 

A thin, clastic membrane, stretched at the bottom 
of the ear, like the parchment over a dram, teceives 
the vibrations of air, and thus enables ns to distinguish 
every species of sound. .Thus far onr knowledge 6f 
this subject extends ; bnt if we inquire by what means, 
on the pronunciation of a word, our minds immediately 
form the idea of a word, and not of a simpie'sound ; 
or why a tone can actuate our souls and create in 
them so many different notions, we are compelled to 
acknowledge our igttor&nce. Vet in this as in every 
thing else, where onr resercbes are shut In by the con* 
traded limits of onr finite nature, we ought to rest 
satisfied in the conviction of the wisdom and the 
goodness of onr Creator. Had not sound existed, ail 
mankind would have been mute, and alike inadequate 
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1o all the purpose* of speech as the inarticulate babe 
which is yet insensible fo the noble talent it will pre- 
son l ly possess. By means of sound every creature is 
able to make "known its wants or express its happiness. 

Man thrives from this privilege advantages to which 
no othir animal can aspire, lie can at once cxpie&s 
all the sentiments of his heart, and excite what passion 
he pleases by certain modulations of his voice. God 
ha* not only conferred upon us the power of dis- 
tinguishing sounds by the organ of hearing; he has also 
furnished us with the means of preserving this precious 
faculty. When one ear has become injured, the other 
refuses not its services, but in some measure performs 
a double duty, and supplies the place of its suffering 
companion; as oil our powers, whether mental or 
corporeal, improve by exercise, and quicken in their 
sensibility of the ditlercnt objects to which they are 
applied. When the sense of hearing loses its wonted 
acuteness, the acoustic horn is often found to be of 
great benefit. Should it even happen that the extemaf 
auditory tube be injured, the internal one, which ter- 
minates in the mouth, may probably ha\e continued 
unhurt. 

Another source of comfort in that wonderful chain 
of blessings which takes its origin from the simplu 
faculty of sound, is, the power of music. A multi- 
tude of harmonious instruments are formed to recreate 
and to charm us, and we listen with delight to their 
various tones, which we are enabled to discriminate 
with nicety and precision. Thus has our beneficent 
Creator condescended to minister even to our plea* 
surcs. With what grateful sentiments ought we then 
to approach his throne, inspired by the contem- 
plation of those refined joys of which we arc made 



; to impress our minds with the fervour of pious thank- 
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fulness ! May hymns pf gratitude be resounded far as 
sound can traverse and air continue its vibrations ! 
May the universe echo to His praise, and heaven and 
earth listen to the wonders which Omnipotence has 
performed for man ! 


SEPTEMBER Till. 

The Mysteries of Nature . 

Whew men attempt to investigate things, and to 
penetrate into the cause! of those effects which they 
have witnessed, they are compelled to acknowledge 
how weak and limited are their understandings. The 
knowledge we have of nature, of which we are some* 
times so vain, extends little farther than to a super* 
ficial acquaintance with the effect of a few things w hicli 
are immediately under our notice ; and which we ore 
able, in a certain degree, to apply to our ow'n ad* 
vantage. But to reach the causes of those effects, or 
to know how they operate, generally exceeds the grasp 
of our finite faculties. There are a thousand effects in 
nature which remain concealed from us ; and in those 
which we are able to develope, a degree of obscurity 
almost always impedes onr researches, and reminds us 
that we are but men. There are many phenomena of 
whose Immediate causes we are ignorant; many others 
are doubtfot ; those which we do know are very few. 

We hear the wind blow; we experience it* powerful 
and various effects : hot wc know not exactly what 
produces it, what Augments ha violence, and what 
appeases it. From a small seed we see a plant spring 
with stalks and ears j but we know not by what means. 
Still less can we comprehend how a plant can spring 
from a small kernel and grow ini * a large tree, in the 
branches of which the birds make their nests % which 
covers Itself with leaves and with blossoms to re* 
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fresh and to charm vs, which gives us frnit for our 
nourishment, and wood for oar various wants and con* 
veniences. AH the aliments which we use, and which 
arc of such diiTerent natures, are by an incomprehen- 
sible mechanism transformed within us into one sub- 
stance; and this substance as-imulate* with our flesh and 
blood. Wc see the wonderful effects of tholoadstone, ami 
we believe that there must be a certain matter which 
opeiatrs in it: but whether it acts by an attractive 
power peculiar to itself, whether it is a sort of fluid 
perpetually circulating about the loadstone, or 
whether it forms a kind of vortex, we wt& unable to 
detci mine. 

Wc feel the cold, but hitherto no naturalist has 
found out the cause of its production. We know 
more respecting the nature of thunder and lightning 
than our ancestors did $ but to ascertain wliat that 
electric mailer is which displays itself with such sub- 
lime ter i or* in the storm, eludes our feeble pe» cap- 
tions. We know that the eye recognizes the images 
which are painted on theretiua, and that the ear is sus- 
ceptible of the vibrations of the air; but how *hall we 
discern what those perceptions are and how they are 
fouued ? We are conscious of the existence of the soul 
in (he body: but who shall explain the nature of their 
union and of their reciprocal influences? The effects 
of fire and of air aie continually before us $ but what is 
their precise nature, what are their integral parts, and 
how do they produce (heir different effects? In a word, 
on the greater number of objects we have no sure and 
iucoulestible principles to satisfy our inquiries: they 
begin with conjectures, and they terminate, at best, 
in probabilities. What are the hypotheses Of philo- 
sopher but so many tacit confessions of the confined 
limits of their knowledge? At every step nature pro- 
seat* us with wonders which confound and astonish 
us; and however deep our rcsercbes, however eaten- 
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sivo our discoveries, still a thousand treasures Of na- 
ture must ever remain covered with that mysterious 
veil which cannot bo drawn aside by the efforts of 
finite reason. It is true we sometimes arrive at the 
power of giving happy explications to certain ' phe- 
nomena; but the principles, the first causes, their 
nature and their manner of operation, ate always ele- 
vated above the sphere of our intelligence. 

The mysteries of nature every day impart to us les- 
sons of wisdom on the subject of the mysteries ^re- 
ligion. In nature God has put immediately wtthraPfrbr 
reach the means of passing happily our temporal life, 
although he may have hid their sources from us. Thus 
also in the kingdom of grace, he Ims furnished us with 
the poweis ncci SBary to the attainment of a spiritual 
and eternal life, whilst yet the manner of their opera- 
tion remains concealed from us. Nobody refuses to 
eat and drink because he is unacquainted with the com- 
position of the aliments which pn serve his life and 
strength ; neither does any one neglect to sow or to 
plant because he has no just idea of the manner 
in which vegetation operates; nor shall we find any 
person so ridiculous as to reject the use of the wool 
which his sheep provide for him, merely because lie 
knows not how if is produced* The extravagance # of 
man lises not to this height. On the conti a<y, he* is 
attentive to the productions of nature ; experience 
shews him their utility, and he avails himself of it y 
with gratitude to his Creator* But how shall we ac- 
count for a conduct so opposite to this with regard to 
the mysteries pf grace l Why are disputes entertained, 
on the nature of the means of salvation, on their effi- 
cacy* and their mode of operation, whilst they neg- 
lect that salutary, dedication of them for which they 
are designed. Why are we not as wise in spiritual 
tbiogs as in those which are temporal* and which 
“ perish with the using!’ 9 Instead of giving up our- 
Vol. II. K 
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selvas to vain »nd Idle speculations, letub* pm*, 
vailed upon to lay bold of those gracious privilege* 
which God he* vouchsafed to us, end serve him With 
cheerfulness end fidelity. This Is the purpose for 
which we ere sent into e world replete with wonders, 
hi e state of being which edmits not of their solution, 
and not to trifle away our thee In unprofitable re* 
searches end too callows disquisitions. If we meet 
with things which we cannot comprehend or penetrate, 
lejyu receive them with humility, and acknowledge 
IsflEtoi the proofs of the feeblcorss of our under, 
atwpwif. If I* sufficient that the ad vantage** hich ac. 
crues to us from the good use to make of them, con. 
since* us that they an the work, of a Being infinitely 
wise and beneficent. 

God forbid that we should be to presumptions as to 
indulge the hope of being able to fathom the mysteries 
of nature or of graee ; and let ns be very careful not 
to censure what we cannot comprehend. Let os 
rather avow the weakness of our judgement, the 
blindness of onr understanding, and in the*drepe*t 
prostration of seal acknowledge the iumensitj of the 
Deity. Thus shall each mystery awaken adoration 
’to that Being whose works are marvellous beyond 
human penctiation, and whose wisdom infinitely tran. 
ecead* the brightest intelligence of man. 


ettrevas* nt. 

Mjftt ifjbtmo fit. 

Tun mere consideration <>f the eyas of different 
sjh cies of animals, *s sufitoieet Jk Convince si of the 
Wisdom with which God has jspH the bodies of his 
Creatures. lie hat not gifwh to htl the organs of 
light m the'saUe manner, bat has divernhed them no 
cording to their different adtnrb. 
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The eye* of amt animats appear Iblmtoaml} hot 
oven in (Ui spherical figure Aere b MMkbrtWa 
variety. Their situation la the head^ near the brain, 
is subject to auj varfstiooa. Mu, and the greatest 
part of qoadrepeds, hate six mashles attached to each 
eye, by which they are enabled to move it from one 
sMe to Mother. The position of the eyas is such, 
that they can look straight forwards, and almost do* 
scribe a half circle. But in this there is soase variety. 
Horses, oxen, sheep, sake, and vast quadrupeds, 
bare a seventh muscle, to suspend and sapport the 
globe of the eye; and this is ns more necessary be- 
cause their head end eye* are kdM towards the 
earth, particularly when they toad. 

The eyes of frogs differ from mint ton they cab 
saver them with a transparent membrane, though of » 
dose texture i tide defends their eyes, and preserves 
them from the dangers to Which aatmab in their 
particular way of life are exposed, living partly on 
land, and sometimes under water. Plies, gnats, and 
other ticsilar insects, have a more perfect sight than 
other creatures; they have aeMiy as many eyes as 
there areapertwve* la thtiv oornds ; and whilst animals 
which have o*dy taro eyes, are obliged to tom towards 
the objects they design to perceive, hr means of mas* 
eles; dies see very disttoetiy <4! rodad them without 
impediment, and without the necessity of moving their 
eyas, because one or other of these is continually di- 
rected towards the surcooipdiag objects. Fish, which 
live in aa element more dense than oars, could see 
nothing, and would ha blinded by the strong rehrac- 
tion of tha says of Mght though they hare two walla 
formed eyes, if their crystal#** humqer was aot sphee. 
vicai, by which they am tna bto d the Irtgtar to collect 
the rays of light. They have no spdMh sad thejr 
owiMt draw hack their cyess but their corn eh. which 
is almost as hard as kora, prase** them town aft 
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danger. The tool* was formerly supposed to be blind ; 
hot It is now discovered that it has extremely sroaH 
black eyes, not larger than a pin’s head. As this 
animal is ulmoft always under ground, its eyes are 
defended from injury by being thus small, deep in 
the bead, and revered with hair. The eyes of snails 
are placed at the extremities of their horns, which 
they cm draw within their heads, or push out to 
discover distant objects. In some animals w ho«e head 
and eyes are fixed and incapable of motion, this de- 
fect Is compensated either by their superior numbet of 
eyes, or in some qther Way. The spider has four, 
six, and sometimes eight eyes, all placed in the front 
of a smatr round head without a neck j they are 
transparent and sparkling as diamonds. According 
to the mode of life and different necessities of cer- 
tain species of spiders, their eyes are differently 
distributed in their hehd, that their sight may be ex- 
tended to all tides, and that without moving their 
beads, they may discover the flies which they wish to 
ensnare. The camel ion, a species of lizard, has the 
singular property of moving one of its eyes whilst 
the other remains motionless ; of turning one upward 
whilst the other looks down upon the ground j and of 
seeing, at the same time, both what is before it, and 
what behind. W e observe the same faculty in some 
birds, and in hares and rabbits, whose eyes are convex ; 
this peculiar property preserves them from many dan. 
gi-rs and enables -them more -easily to discover their 
food. y 

All these examples, and » much greater number 
might be given, evidently nuuflkst the tender cares of 
Providence for the presewatlon «f the most necessary- 
organs. He has couuatwiflotod 4he blessing of light to 
Mt creatures in different ways.; .and we am struck with 
Admiration, >wheu wo fikMmndw wonderful art dig. 
plajtsd, and the precaution! take* 'to preserve the pos. 
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session of this precious organ, and to defend it from 
the dangers to which it is exposed. The situation of 
the eyes, their arrangement, number, end figure, in 
ail animals eould not have been differently disposed 
without the greatest inconvenience being felt. It it 
not merely far ornament and beauty, but foe the be. 
nefit and advantage of tho animals, that the Creator 
has made so much diversity in tiut atthctue and posi. 
tion of their eyes. ’ Let the foregoing observations 
teach ns to aclcrfowledge and to celebrate tho wisdom 
of God in ail things; and seriously to consider the 
ends which he has proposed in the creation, that we 
may mote and more magnify and exalt, his 'power and 
goodness. 


SBfrTfiMBER X. 

Fish. 

UxiiSss tfg bad seen fish, it would have been im- 
possible to believe that such creatures existed. If « 
naturalist, who W|»s only acquainted with land-animals, 
were told, that a species of C real a re inhabited water, 
so form»d that they could live, tnUve, and propagate, 
and fulfil all the animal functions in that clement, 
would he not treat such information as nn worthy of 
belief, and conclude Aon what happens to our owu 
bodies when immersed fa water, that it would bo im- 
possible for any animal fa live and breathe long in a 
watery medium ? 

The way in which fish live, their structure, their 
motion, add propagation, are very options, and afford 
fresh proofs of the wikdoty and power of God, That 
animals may live in water ft Ts mcetyay that their 
bodies be very differently constituted front those which 
live enly upon land. And tbit peculiarity wo find 
when we examine the exterior and •interior structure 
K 3 
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of fifth Why hhto OMi fteh « slender tMn body, flaU 
ftBti M Am iM«, /Mb pointed towards tiw head, bat 
to enable them to-swhn, end more easily to cat through 
(he teeter l Why cm they covered with stake* if not 
that their bodice tea? be defended from Am presort of 
the water? Why are many dab* particularly those 
which are deotitote of seeks* eaveiioped with * 
smooth otty eoehrios, bat to preset** them dross ia- 
jery, and to keep them warm? Thai f hoses toe pe- 
culiarly tight and flexible ; their eyes ore deep he their 
head, and their crystalline honour is spherical* that 
they nay be setured from injury, and seen aWe to 
eoncwetraW the toys of Itghi* Their Am ora their 
only limbs* and by them they perform their different 
motions. By means of their tail fin* they more for. 
ward! their back fin difeats the modes of their 
bodies ; their breast fin enable* the* to rise, and ibelr 
belly fin preserve* their balance. The gills are their 
organs of respiration ; they ere placed behind their 
beads; and there pro foot ft them on each side : of 
which the uppermost are the largest. They continually 
take in water by their month, dU«k it their Inspira- 
tion, aed evacuate it through Ate gills, which is their 
expiration. The blood which ptotoede from the heart* 
and which pastel through the toke n? the gills* does 
not return through the Wsib to* Ate heart* to ih ter- 
sest list animals* bet is dfreefiy distributed to every 
part of the body. The orgXojtost essential to fish in 
swimming* it the hi their belly* 

and oommeeieetin^ with tUh'ltotedr, By meeat of 
this blhdder* Amy too itefcd AAft'tfody more et less 
heavy: when tt k UBwi thejy'bjteefe* lighter, rise, 
and can ttelm near % htojltee Of we teeter; be* when 
it to dtetreetefi* eafi Ate id? to compressed, the body 
bee s u ms heavier, and mto in Am ureter. If the blad- 
der to pricked with a ftfl, Ate fob immediately fails to 
Ate bottom eafi sciteel OfAn rise to the surface. 
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The immense somber of fish, uri their grept n> 
riety of (hop* Hi size, also merit M> MtntlM. It 
the waters of Germany only, there mm more the* four 
hundred different species of fish, and how numerous 
mast be the individuals of each species i Their figure 
also is modi varied. We see among fish the greatest 
as well at the smallest animats. Seme are teag and doe 
as a thread t others short aad hread ; others are flat* 
round, triangular, &c. and some are armed with a 
horn; others with a species of sword ; aod others with 
o kind ef saw. Some have nostrils through which 
they evacuate the sufsMfiuoes water they have swab- 
lowed. We herein ail this abundant causa to admire 
the power sad wisdom of the Creator, so eminently 
displayed in the formation of these animals, and to be 
grateful for his goodness in giving them all for our 
use. 


SEPTKMBEa XX. 

Of tit Propagation of Animal*. 

It waa once supposed that vermin, insects, and 
even some quadrupeds, were generated from putrefac- 
tion without the interposition of other anlmsls of the 
same species; but this opinion, 'so contrary to reason, 
is refuted by the meat incontestible experiments. It 
is now generally understood that all animals are ca- 
pable of producing others, and that this propagation 
is generally effected la two ways; by eggs, and by 
producing dp young ones alive. Ail animals that 
give milk, or ef tee class pf mammalia, are vivi- 
parous. All birds are ovipartns ; but their eggs, be- 
fore they are capable of producing young creatures, 
must bo impregnated by the ario, w most animals it 
is necessary for the male and female to unite together ; 
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fish only seem to be an exception to this rule. They 
hare not been known to couple, but the male is sup* 
poped to impregnate the eggs after they hare been 
spawned. 

' Fish are the most prolific of all animals ; their mul- 
tiplication Is astonishingly great. It has been ascer- 
tained that the piko lays three hundred thousand eggs; 
the carp abore two hundred thousand, and the mack- 
erel near half a million. The eel is viriparous. Most 
amphibious animals propagate their species like others, 
except, that some of them resemble fish in this parti- 
cular. Some are ririparous and others oriparous; 
the latter however do not hatch their eggs, but leave 
them to the warmth of the air, or water ; and others 
deposit them in dunghills. 

Worms,are both viviparous and oviparous; most of 
them, if not all, aro hermaphrodites, partaking of 
the nature of both sexes, with the power of self.im. 
pregnation. The distinction of sexes is very evident 
in most insects ; though in. some no sex can be ob. 
scrvul; and others seem to combine both sexes in one 
body. Insects are generally oviparous ; though some 
are viviparous. Tho eggs of the former are hatched 
by the warmth of the air. The insect called the leaf, 
lon e, or blight, is viviparous ; an insect of this species 
taken at the time of its birth, separated from all in. 
teico »rse with insects of the same species, and shut 
up p •rfectly alone, will nevertheless produce young 
on* s. This takes place itt the following manner : In 
spiing, and during summer, the females of this class 
of in ccts, bring forth ^heie young vtithout previous 
union of the male; they are then, viviparous. A 
single one wii) producer • hundred more in less thaii 
three weeks. All that are born in this season are fe- 
male* ; the males era produced In autumn j at which 
time they couple, and tto-Afeales lay eggs, which are 
hatched in spring, Thus one junction of the stale and 
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female produces several generations, the individuals 
of which are impregnated in their mother's eggs also- 
When we reflect on this variety in the propagation 
of animals, we must be convinced of the power aud 
wisdom manifested loan extraordinary degree* The 
instinct which leads the two sexes to unite together la 
truly admirable ; and 2s a natural propensity, not 
produced by any external or adventitious circomstan. 
cos. Most animals have a precise time for bringing 
forth their young; and every thing that is known with 
ictpcct to this part of the animal (economy, displays 
an equal wisdom with the rest of nature's works ; and 
we have great reason to be thankful that the diliureut 
species of animals are preserved by means of that in* 
stinrt, which induces them, at certain periods, to 
mute together for the preservation aud continuance of 
their race* 


SEPTEMBER XII* 

Influence of the Moon upon the Human Body. 

Koumer&y certain influences Here ascribed to the 
moon, tending to nourish superstition and occasion 
idle fears* The gardener would not plant till he had 
nude observations on the moon, and the husbandman 
would not sow till ho was assured of the happy in. 
Jluence of this planet. 4 Those who were sick, paid a 
strict attention to the variations of the moon, and 
cten physicians regarded their influence as an object 
worthy of notice. As knowledge became more gene* 
rally disused, these prejudices began to disappear; 
and the influence of themobn is no longer considered 
so powerful and universal an agent in nature as was 
formerly imagined* The present age la lest super* 
stitious than the last ; and it is the duty of every mao 
to use ail his exertions iu separating truth from error, 
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duiJt certain efects npoa it, whirl* the other peanuts 
oould aot do, because of their greater distance ; tar 
we have reason to believe that every thing in our *ys_ 
teai ha* sene relation to oar globe. Tie beauty of 
the universe consists in the diversity and harmony of 
the several parts whioh compose it * in the nature of 
their effects, and in the totai of happiness which re. 
salts from the various combination*. If then we be. 
Here that God has arranged all, and established the 
connections which exist among the spheres, we shall 
banish from ear minds every superstitious tear of the 
influence of the moon and planets} and ahnll no 
longer softer vain terrors to pervade our hearts; but 
we shall be convinced such Meat are contrary to divine 
wisdom ; and as we become persuaded that he who 
governs ali things with infinite goodness and power, 
operates only tar the happiness of hi* creatures, we 
shall confide in him with certainty, and repose upon 
Ms parental regard with joyful and heartfelt gladness. 


HRUlIt XIII, 

Tke Mineral Kingdom, 

We require many materials to enable us to proebre 
wholesome and unavehtsnt dsreUings. If these mate, 
rials had been scattered over the free of the earth, con- 
siderable inconvenience would hate beta experienced, 
and plant* aadaohnais would scarcely have had soft* 
mcntiwam. Sat happily out earth is free from each 
incumbrance. Its surface may ha traversed by its hi. 
itabitaotSf «r cal tinted, without any Mpdraoce, Me. 
tals, stows, and several atha* substances which we 
euntinaaliy nee, are tnrfosed heasath pur fret in ijn. 
nseota receptacles,, whence we extract them when we 
want theta. These bodies are sot concealed in the 
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centre? of the earth, nor arc placed at an inaccessible 
depths they lie beneath the surface, which covers 
them as a dome, and which whilst it is sufficiently 
thick to piocluce nourishment for man, is thin enough 
to be readil) dug thiough, so that we can obtain the 
substance contained in these vast stoic, houses of 
natuu*. 

All the substances in the mineral kingdom may be 
divided into four classes, each having its distinguish, 
in# characteristic. The first class includes the earths. 
This name is given to such bodies as are not dissolved 
by water, fire, nor oil, which are not malleable* and 
bear the action of lire without losing any of their sub- 
statue. This class, besides the simple earths, includes 
the stones which «re composed of them. Of stones 
there are two kinds, piecious and common: the latter 
arc the most numerous, and present us with masses dif. 
tering in hguic, colour, size, and hardness, according 
to their componcut parts. There is also a consider- 
able diversity amongst precious stones. Some arc 
► perfectly transparent, and these appear to be the most 
simple; others are more or less opake, according to 
their particular composition. 

Salts form the second class in the mineral kingdom. 
They are divided into acids, which are sharp and sour ; 
aud into alkalies, which impart to the tongue a bitter, 
burning, and iixivial sensation; these have the property 
of changing vegetable bines into greeen, whilst the 
acids convert blue into red* & certain combination 
and mixture* of these two different salts, forms what 
are called neutral salts. Amongst these is classed 
common or kitchen salt, which is extracted from the 
earth, or prepared from sea. water by evaporation. 
All these salts are one of the principal causes of ve- 
getation. They also probably serve to unite and 
strengthen the parts of pitots* as well as of other com* 
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pound bodies : and (hey produce fermentation*; the 
effects of which are so various. 

The third class of the mineral kingdom, comprp. 
bends those inflammable bodies, which are general!} 
called bitumens. These burn in the fire, 'and whm 
they are pure, dissolve in oil, but never in water. 
Tluy differ from other minerals, by containing more 
of inflammable matter, which renders those bodies, in 
which it is found in a sufficient quantity, combus- 
tible ; and there is more or less of it in ail bodies. 

The fourth class contaius the metals. These are the 
heaviest of all bodies ; they become fluid if exposed 
to the action of a strong heat, and resume their solidity 
when cooled. They are resplendent, and malleable. 
Some of 4hem when melted in the Are, experience no 
diminution of weight, nor any sensible alteration ; and 
these are called the perfect metals ; of which there arc 
three species, gold, and silver, and platina. The im- 
perfect metals are destroyed more or 1* ss readily by 
the action of the fire, and are conveitod into oxides. 
One of those, lead, has the property of being coil- 11 
▼erted into glass, and of vitrifying all other metals ex- 
cept gold and silver. The imperfect metals are five in 
number, viz. mercury or quicksilver, lead, copper, 
iron, and tin. There are, besides, other metals dis- 
tinguished from these in being neither ductile, nor 
malleable} these arc called sembmetals, and are 
seven in number, platinum, bismuth, nickel, arsenic, 
antimony, zinc, cobalt*. 

The whole mineral kingdom may be regarded as the 


*. The division of metals into perfect and imperfect, into me- 
tals and temi~metalft, is now generally discarded* Since the 
author wrote the above, more metafile substances have been d re- 
covered, and for the renders information i have Inserted from 
Thompson's Ctanistry the following more complete arrange- 
ment. 
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workshop of nature, where she secretly labours for 
the benefit of the creation ; but we are ignorant of the 
way in which the operates; and we cannot discover 
how she forms the various substances which she pre- 
sents to os. We are not welt acquainted with the sur- 
face of the earth, much less do we know the interior. 
The deepest mines are not more than sia hundred 
and thirty fathoms below the surface, and that is not 
the six-thousandth part of the earth's diameter. This 
alone is sufficient to convince ns of the impossibility of 
having an exact knowledge of the nature and formation 
of the various substances in the mineral kingdom. 
But fortunately in the use which we make of the gifts 
of nature, it is of little consequence whether or not 
we are exactly acquainted with their origin and first 
principles. It Is sufficient for us to know hqw to ap- 
ply them to the most beneficial purposes $ and we 
know enough of them to be convinced of tho glory of 
the Creator, whose power, wisdom, and goodness, are 
manifested m -every thing above or beneath the earth. 


SEPTEMBER XIV. 

Exotic jP/«»ui. 

Men never regard with sufficient attention the gifts 
of God, parlicularly those which come to ns from 
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distant countries. If we considered how much labour 
and industry are required before we can obtain a little 
sugar, or cinnamon, we should not receive* the gifts 
of nature with such unconceru a* we generarfy do ; but 
we should look up with gratitude to that Supreme 
Being who makes his blessings Sow to ns through so 
many channels. At present let us ronsidcr those 
foreign productions which have become so necessary to 
us, and without which we should feel much inconve- 
nience* From such a consideration useful reflections 
may arise, and we shall probably regard with more 
pity our unfortunate brethren who are condemned to 
slavery ; and whose severe labours procure us so many 
luxuries. 

Sugar is found in a certain reed which is principally 
cultivated in Brazil and the neighbouring islands ; and 
it also abounds in the East Indies, and some of the 
African islands. The pieparation of sugar does not 
require much art ; but it is very laborious, and is 
chiefly performed by slaves. When the canes are ripe 
they are cut down, and carried to the mill to be 
bruised that the juice may be extracted from them. 
This juice is first boiled, by which means it is pre- 
vented from growing soar and feimeuting. When it 
boils, they skim it to take of all impurities; and tills 
boiling is repeated four times in four different vessels. 
Still further to clarify and purify it, they throw into 
it a strong lye of wood ashes and quick-lime; and 
lastly they cast it into moulds that it may coagulate 
and dry. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub which grows in Japan, 
China, and other parts of Asia. These leaves are 
gathiTed two or three times during the spring. Those 
of the first gathering are the boost and most delicate, 
and constitute whdt they calf imperial tea; but it 
never comes to Europe; that which the Dutch sell 
under the name is only the second gathering* 
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Opffcc is the kerne I of a fruit resembling a cherry. 
The tree which bears it is a ua*i\e of Arabia, but it 
has been transplanted into many warm countries. Next 
to Arabia it flourishes be-*i in the island of Martinique. 
The kernel which is found in the middle of the fruit 
is called a berry ; when fresh it is yellowish, prey, or 
pale preen, and it preserves this colour whi n it Udiy. 
The fruit is spread on mats lor the purpose of be in 4' 
dried in the sun; it is then bruised with rollers that 
the fruit may be separated ftom the kernel; and heme 
it is that each hern is divided into two Itdlus. The 
kernels are dri*»d a second time hefore they arc shipped. 

Clutcs sire the buds or diied blossoms of a tieo 
which formerly gipu without culture in (he Molucca 
islands; but the Dutch have since tiausplnntc-d it to 
Amboyn.1. The tree itself resembles the laurel in 
size and form; its Hunk is covered with bark like the 
olive tree. \\ hife flowers plow* from the extremity of 
the branches. At lir-t the buds arc of a pale preen, 
they then become yellow, after wauls ml, and at 
length of a dark brow 11 such ns we see them. They 
hate a more penetrating aromatic odour than the 
mother clove, which H the dry fruit of the same tree. 

Cinnamon is the second or inner bark of a species 
of laurel or bay-tree which prows chiefly in the island 
of Ceylon. The rootof the cinnamon. tree is divided 
into several blanches, and is covered externally with a 
greyish bark; but the inner bark is red. The leaf 
would resemble that of the laurel, if it was shorter and 
less pointed. The flowers are small and white, with 
an agreeable fragrance like that of the lily. When 
the tree has attained some years growth, the bark is 
stripped oiV, and the outer bark being good •for 
nothing is thrown away; the inner bark is dried in the 
sun and rolled up in sticks, aud is then what we call 
cinnamon. 

Nutmegs and mace art tSjte produce of a tree which 
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grows in the Molucca islands. The not is cohered 
with three rinds. The first of which fall* of when the 
nut i< ripe; and then the second, which is very thiu 
and lino, appears ; this is dctatchcd with much pro. 
caution from the fresh nut, and exposed to the sun to 
dry. In the Molucca islands it is called mace, and 
here it is crroueously termed the nutmeg blossom. Thu 
thud bark immediately covers the nutmeg itself, which 
is taken out of its shell and put into lime-water, where 
it remains for some diijs, and is then sullicicntly pre- 
pared for cxpoi tation. 

Cotton grows in most parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America. It is the fruit of a kind of pod, which when 
ripe, opens and presents a Hock of extremely white 
down, and tltis is called cotton. When the pod is 
swelled by the heat, it becomes as large as an apple. 
J3y means of a little mill they make the seed fall ou 
one side, and the cotton on the other. It is after* 
wards spun for dilleieut woiks. 

Olite oil is the expressed juice of the fruit of the 
olive-tree, which is very abundant in France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy. The inhabitants of the countries 
where these trees abound, make us of the oil instead of 
butter, because the grass being withered by the heat, 
they are nut able to keep many cows. 

Pepper is the fruit of a shrub whose stalk requires 
a prop to support it. The wood is knotty like the 
vine, to which it bears a near resemblance. The 
leaves, which hate a powerful smell, are oval, and 
terminate in a^iotut. In the middle and at the ex. 
tremity of the branches arc white flowers, whence the 
fruit grows in bunches, each fruit bearing from 
twenty to thirty pepper-corns. 

It is highly pleasing to reflect upon the great variety 
of aliments designed to afford us pleasure, as well as 
support. The grateful mind loves to consider those 
blessings which the divine bounty has so abundantly 
Voi.II. L 
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bestowed upon u*. Every country contribute* to 
our necessities and comfort} the most distant climates 
jitld us their rich stores, aiul whilst uc enjoy them at 
our ease* let ns not forget those suffering and hard- 
labouring people, who have been torn from their 
homes, and seen their dearest ties snapped asunder, 
to drag out a miserable existence in providing for the 
luxuries of men, who call themschirS Christians. 

SEPTEMBER XV, 

The Strength of Man compared with those of Animals. 

Though the human body appeals to be more deli* 
cate than that of most animals, it is yet much stronger 
in proportion to it* state than that of the most vigorous 
animals. A man’s strength is best estimated by the 
weight Jie is able to carry. If it was possible to unite 
in a single point* or in a single effort, ail the stiength 
that a man exerts in a day, it would be frond that 
the weight he could lift every day a foot from the 
grouud, without injuring himself, would be equal to 
one million wren hundred and tweiity.cight thousand 
pounds. Med accustomed to hard labour can gene, 
rail} carry a burthen of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pounds weight, without much exertion; and 
< ommou porters often carry loads front seven to eight 
hundred pounds weight. The size of a man’s body, in 
[import ion to that of a horse, is as one is to six or 
seven; if then the strength of the horse was propor. 
tionate to that of a man, he ought to be able to carry 
a load of twelve or fourteen thousand pound* weight. 
Hut no horse can carry so much ; and allowing for the 
ditfcreiuc of size, his strength is only equal, if not 
less than that of a man. A French experimentalist 
h u ascertained the strength of the human body, by 
haring a sort of harness made, by menus of which 
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he placed on every part of a nmnS body, standing np- - 
right, a certain number of weights, in such a manner, 
that curb part of the body supported as much as it 
could bear relatively to the re?t, each having its 
proper por portion of (he load. Zly means of this ituu 
chi ue, a man supported a Weight of luo thousand 
pounds, without Mug at all overloaded. 

We may also Jtodge of a man's strength, by the ron~ 
tinuauce of his exercise and the agility of his mo- 
tions. Med, accustomed to hunting, a iff outrun 
horses, and can coutiitue the rhacc 1011401-; and 
even in a more moderate cxercUe, a man accustomed 
to walking will travel each day further than a 
horse can. At Ispahan, couriers go nearly thirty . 
leagues in ten or twelve hours. Travellers inform 
11s that tho Hottentots overtake lions in the rhacc, 
and that the American Indians pursue the elk with siirli 
rapidity that they tiro it, and then seize it, though 
this animal is as swift as the stag. Many oth< r re- 
maikable things are related of the Uectnevsof the In* 
duns, of the long jounti^s that ^cy |>erform on foot, 
over the most rugged mountains, and t hi ough conn frits 
where there frf rto tractor road. It Is imported that 
these men perform joonties of a thousand or twelve 
htindrad league's, fnleas than sig weeks, or tvvti mouths. 
AVhat other creature, except birds, ran umlritake 
such long jotrruies ? Man in a state of civilization 
dots not know hoftr much strength lie possesses, how 
much he loses by effeminacy, nor how moch he can 
acquireby frequent exercise. Sometimes we find men 
of "a vpry extraordinary strength; but this gift of 
nature, which would bo so valuable if 1 hey were* oh. 
!iged*tt> ethpfoy ft tn*rff defence, or hi useful labour, 
is of little advantage in a' civilized state, where tho 
poivgrsbY the mituTari of mifrh more avail than bodily 
strength, and wbeie rtmnua! labour devolves 011 the 
lowest classes of society. 
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Here again we may acknowledge (he admirable 
wisdom with which God has formed our body, and 
rendered it capable of so much activity. We cannot 
but regard with pity those indolent beings who pass 
their lives in idleness and eiTetninacy ; who never exert 
their strength, nor exercise their powers, for fear of 
injuring their health, or shortening their lives. Why 
has the Almighty blessed us with st length, unless that 
we may. employ it to some useful purpose? When, 
therefore, we dissipate it in indolence and in inactivity, 
we oppose the will of our Creator, aud become guilty 
of the basest ingratitude. Let us, in future, exert 
all our powers, and apply our several faculties for the 
good of our fellow-cre&lures, according to our situ* 
atlon and circumstances, and if necessity requites, let 
os cheerfully earn our bread by thru sweat of our brow ; 
even then our happiness is greater than that of thou* 
sands of our feliow.raen, who groan beneath the in. 
sufferable yoke of slavery, and who when worn out 
with labour and fatigue, and their strength is ex. 
liaustcd, have no means of procuring ease and com. 
fort for t heir opresftd bodies, nor no soothing voice 
of kindness to. cheer the sad moments of sickness, or 
encouiage their drooping soul $ hope is denied them, 
and their only consolation is the silence of the grave. 
The more happy we find our Sot compared with these 
unfortunate victims of luxury, the more seriously 
ought we to apply ourselves to fulfil our duties; and 
the success of our labours should induce us to love and 
to praise God. who has vouchsafed to grant us strength 
and ability, aud graciously continues to preserve them. 


SEPTEMBER XVI. 

Instinct of the Butterfly in the Propagation of it$ 
Species. 

ns is the season of the year, when butterflies be- 
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gin to disappear from the creation ; but the race is not 
exfiuct ; they live again in their posterity, and by a 
wonderful instinct, they provide for the preset ration 
of their species. From the eggs which they lay, near 
generations arise ; but where do they place them at the 
approach of the rigorous season, and how do they de- 
fend them from the autumnal rains, and the penetrat- 
ing frost of uititei t Arc they not in danger of 'being 
frozen or drowned ? 

That beneficent Being, who gives wisdom to man* 
lias also condescended to instruct the butterfly haw to 
secure the only legacy it can bequeath to the world, 
by covering its eggs with a glutinous substance whb'U 
is secreted by its own body. This sort of glue is so 
tenacious, that rain cannot penetrate through it, and 
the ordinary cold of winter cannot destroy the }oung 
ones contained in the eggs. It is worthy of remark 
that though each species always follows the same 
method from generation to generation, then* is still 
more diversity in the means which different species 
take for the preservation of their race# Naturalists 
have informed us, that some of theso insects lay their 
eggs at the beginning of atotumn, and die soon after, 
whilst covering their tender young. The sun warms 
their eggs, and before winter a number of little cater- 
pillars are hatched ; these immediately begin to spin, 
and with their thread make themselves nests and very 
commodious lodgings, where they pass the cold season, 
without eating, and nearly without motion. It is also 
remarkable that the butterfly, like other Insects, only 
lays its eggs upon those plants which agree the best 
with its young, and where they may find the necessary 
nourishment : so that as soon as they are hatched, 
they are surrounded by the aliment which is most pro- 
per for them, without being obliged to remove at a 
time when they are too feeble to undertake long jour* 
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A[\ t hose, and many more circumstances of a simi- 
lar nature, are calculated to make vs admire the wise 
arrangement*) of an all-prosming Providence. If we 
do not require miracles, and things contrary to the 
•usual course of nature, to affect and render us atten- 
tive, the consideration of the cares which the*e inseits 
have lor their offspring, so diverse in different apt cies 
hut always uniform aud constant in each in dividual, 
would tilt us with the greatest admiration. 

Let us, who are rational beings. Yearn from these 
insects to cherish in our hearts a love for our children, 
and to interest ourselves for the benefit of those who 
are to succetd us on the stage of life. Let not the 
fear that death may surprise us in the midst of our 
labours, divert us from fanning great projects, or 
undertaking noble enterprises ; remembering that in 
thus devoting ourselves to the public good, we only 
repay to posterity, the debt we owe to our ancestors. 
It parents of children were to imitate the female but- 
ti HI) , which pi 0 vide# for the little ones which survive 
her, they would never leave their help!* ss children in 
want, but would place them in such a situation, that 
win n the patents ceased to live, their children should 
have no other cause of sorrow, than the loss of a kind 
father, hr of a tender mother. Though wo cannot 
foresie, much 1e*» prevent, those ml sfoi tunes ami 
contingiiicics to which they mro ttablv, we ought cer- 
tainly to toko cam that their future condition in life 
is not unhappy by our neglect. Would to God, 
that all parents were code* mod* as becomes them, for 
the future welfare of Unit ofbprmgi that they would 
not leave their fantilfttf in disorder and confusion; 
mid that (hi) would do well to regulate their domes- 
tic affairs, that after their death, their unprotected 
children nJght nut be exposed to veattiousemfurms- 
«t<>irts, nor witmfrs their inheritances enjoyed by 
strangers, and thiir property consumed by taw -suits ! 
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SEPTEMnm xxii. 

The Vtne. 

* 

To bo convinced how unreasonable ami absurd it 
is to complain of the inequalities of (lie earth, mo need 
«Hil> roiaidfr the oalurc uf vine*. Tbi‘ vino never 
mcc< edsMfdt^n a flU country, neilhrr doe% it thme 
on every hilt , bin only on those which have a south 
or Cut aspect. The highest HUN and \t*eps whire 
fh* plough never reaches, arc yiaily roteied with 
viTdiire, fuel produce the ipont deltuous fruits. If 
the soil wlmh nourishes fh*» vine appears poor ami 
destitute, the wine- producing plant appears equally 
unpromising, indent had »• not known it b ye*, 
petience* we could scarcely have believed ih it a scenic 
ingly dry and mean wood should produce such a fie* 
ii cions liquor. The evaporation from the vine i* so 
considerable, that one hundred and fifty-two inch* s 
of sop are required to lise in the spare of twelve 
hours, to sujipl) the ttuid m Utah exhales through the 
leaves. 

Much wisdom is displayed in the distribution of 
Vineyards, over tin* earth. Thor do itof succeed ali ke 
in all places; to thrive well they should be situated 
between the fortuth and fiftieth degrees of latitude, 
consequently about the middle of the* globe. A*ia is 
'propei ly the country of the tine, whence its culti- 
vation has been gradually introduced into £ur>(c. 
Toe Phoenicians, who at a very carlt period traversed 
the coasts of the Mtdh 'Train ftu* brought it to the 
continent and most of the islaqrf*. ♦ It succeeds re- 
markably well in the hUnd of the Archipelago, and 
was at length brought to Italy, where it mnllip'ied 
considerably ; and the Gaols, who had tasted of the 
grape juice, wbdirng to establish themselves m the 
country where it was produced, passed the Alps, and 

» f 4 
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made < themselves masters of both banks of the Po. 
The vine was soon afterwards cultivated throughout 
France, and flourished upon the banks of the Rhine, 
the Moselle, the Necker, and in diflerent provinces of 
the (sermon empire* 

The consideration of the vine may give rise to some 
very important reflections* As the most barren soils 
ore good for the cultivation of the vini*,*so it some, 
times happens that the pnemt countries arc favourable 
to science And wisdom* In procures universally 
despised for their poverty, men have arisen, the rays 
of whose genius have beamed upon distant countries* 
There is no place so desert, no town so small, nor village 
so miserable, as entirely to preclude the successful cul- 
tivation of science: all that is required for its increase 
is encouragement* What an inestimable blessing, then, 
we have in our power to procure, if we only will give 
ourselves the trouble of cherishing the virtues of tire 
human heart, and improving those mental powers 
Which we possess for the noblest purposes! Sove- 
reigns, pastors, and teachers of ) outh, how essentially 
might jou contribute to the happiness of your fellow- 
creatures, and of your remotest posterity, if by pro- 
per exhortations, rewards, usefuh establishments, and 
adequate encouragement, you endeavoured to restore 
religion, science, and all the social virtues, into 
ruined cities, and desolate villages ! Efforts like these 
can never be entirely useless* If we ourselves do not 
receive the recompense of our labours In seeing them 
attended with present success, our descendants wilt 
at Ipst receive the fruit of them, and we shall be 
ranked amongst those excellent characters, who by 
being the benefactors of the human race, hate obtained 
the approbation of (idd, and the benediction of their 
fellow creatures. 

The vine, with its dry ahd shapeless wood, Is em- 
blematical of those men) who destitute of the honours 
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of hirtlft, and the splendour of rank* still do much 
good. How often it happens that mm bom, and 
living in obscurity, whose external appliance pro. 
rois.es little, perform actions, and undertake enter, 
prises, which raise them above all the print js of the 
earth. And here we may reflect with advantage upou 
Jesus Christ himself; to judge of whom, from, the 
mean and abject sta'e in which he appeared when per. 
sonally on earth, we should not have expected those 
great and wonderful works which have made him 
the Saviour of mankind, lie has shewn to us that wo 
maybe poor, despised, and miserable in this world, 
and yet successfully labour for the glory of God, and 
the good of our fellow-creatures. 


•SEPTEMBER XV III. 

lfymn to celebrate the Works of the Creation . 

Puaisr ye the Lord ! Let all tongues and people 
celebrate him with songs of joy ! Sing aloud, and 
exalt his power and goodness! Adore him, ye nations, 
prostrate yourselves before him, ye islands ! Praise and 
glorify the supreme ruler of the universe ! » 

It is he whose power drew forth out of nothing, 
the elements, the heavens, and tight itself: it is he 
who separated the earth from the bofom of the waters; 
and his almighty hand formed the sea, and all the in. 
numerable host of creatures which live upon his 
bounty. 

It is he who has given light and heat to the sun ; 
whoTtas prescribed laws to the moon ; who has marked 
oat to the stars their course ; and who flashes in the 
lightning, and speaks In the thunder! It is he who 
bids the tempest roar; and the strength of the lion, 
and delicate structure of the insect* are monuments of 
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Ml ppwer. To gladden the hearts of men, ho has 
tmigbt the nightingale to warble her mdod ions strain*; 
he giro* to the* flower* their fragrance : in balance* and 
pots in motion the Mr; he t tilts furih the wind* and 
dirirts their fomw, TlH? i'ii at hit powiitut word 
in*b»llows. am] again stibMtks nt his 'Commend ; 
for Out! reign* in the bo'Om of the dotp* Iiot ns 
theti bow down before, 4ml fh*» Supreme Ihing, 

*ho»e grandeur is manifest In all his creature*; amt 
the traces of whose infinite power the ft hole creation 
dedans* 


SLPTEMliEn &IX. 

Wonders tthirh f«M daffy effects in the Ci cation, 

Tiie whole oniterse, which continually preserves 
that bonify and order in which it was first <s*«tbli*M{, 
U a miracle consfantl) before us. How astonishing 
is the world which we inhabit ! How immense 1* tlio 
lumber, grandeur , variety, and beauty of the crea- 
tme^ which it contains ! 11 hat other arm than that of 
the omnipotent trod, could haie placed in the im- 
mense expanse of the heavens, the sun and all theme 
star*, whose prodigious sire and distance fill oar 
minds with astoijdfcfcment l Who but Clod 'has pro* 
scribed to them the spheres* In w huh they have re. 
▼ol veil for thousands of y eats? Who eUe has deter- 
mined with such skill, the rftpeitir* powers of all 
these globes : and established * jicHcct balance be. 
tween them and the tether In ttfuch they are sus- 
pended 1 Who has placed' the earth at such a jnatwfau 
tance from the $>un, that the apace between them is 
neither too girnt nor too small? * » 

The alternation of day and bight ; the revolutions 
of Use seasons ; the innumerable multitude of animals. 
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of reptiles, of Ire**, of plants, and of ail the different 
productions of the earth, aro the woi^i of t fie Al* 
mighty GinI. His particular sod providence 

is a continual proof of hi* greatne-*, wisdom, and 
omttipr,*srnce. H is constant cam for ns, and that 
marked protection, imlam.es of jalmh almost every 
person has imt nith ; the various up ana he employs 
to attract men to his service ; tin* «a)t by Ubi*h # bt* 
leads them to happiness; the* misfortunes w hit h bo 
tries them with, to awaken taem ami feting tin in to a 
sense of their situation; the ovtiaoidiuary events winch 
!»•* orders for the good of his empire; fronts winch 
aic commonly produced by slight causes, and in tn. 
cvimstances which seem to render tliera impossible ; the 
great revolution* which he effects, to make hit holy 
truth, and the knowledge of himself, jmss from one 
country of the earth to another; ate all 'o many 
effects, in which we ought fo acknowledge his con. 
btantly.acting power, and which, if we wcie sufficiently 
alien its e, would make us say with the Psalmist, 
“ This is the Lord’s doing ; and »t is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

Let us be attentive to what passes before us, and we 
ahal! every where discover the traces of a God ; if we 
shall ace that by the culinary means of his glare, Jje 
continually works for our sanctification; that his di- 
vine word continually dwells amongs* u* v and that his 
sating voice may be continually heard. Study those 
who refuse to listen unto him; who resist the impulse 
of Ms Holy Spirit, and who do not jield to his merci- 
ful visitations, would not he pouverted though new 
luiratWt were wrought in their tight. Ought not matt 
who set* that God has mealed the world, which every 
where presents to Mm so many wonders; man who is 
constantly receiving the blessings of hraren, and who 
owes to God all the advantages which b* enjoys, 
ou 9 kt he not to believe, to love, and to ofeej him ? 
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Yet he reshf— .What then can affect him, or whom 
will he not oppose ? 

L*»t us then who daily witness the wonders of our 
God, pay attention to them, and no longer harden our 
heart* against truth. Let not prejudice nor pa^imi 
prevent u« from reflecting upon the ndimrublc works 
of God. Let iih contemplate the visible world, and 
reflect upon ourselves, and we shall find sufficient 
causes to acknowledge him who daily works miracles 
before us ; our souls possessed with these grand idea**, 
wo shall cry out wild rapture and admiration, u Praise, 
honour, ond glory he ascribed unto God, the author 
of all good, and the redeemer of our souls; who 
alone performeth wonders, and who vidtetli the heart 
of man with comfort dud sweet consolation; who 
pouieth balm info our wounds, supports us in alllic* 
lion, and wipes the lear from every eye; unto that 
God of all merry be rendered love, gratitude, and 
adoration for ever and ever through the countless ages 
of eternity *” 


SEPTEMBER XX. 

Digrsiiou of Food . 

Digestion is an admirable and complicated process* 
which wc daily |>erforni without knowing how, and 
even without giving ourselves the trouble of learning 
what is most remarkable and essential in a function so 
Important to the human body, ft is %vel! for us that 
digestion may be carried on, though we are ignorant 
bow it is performed; but it is always preferable to "be 
acquainted with the process, and to have some know, 
ledge of the operations of nature in this respect. 

When the food has been sufficiently masticated, and 
divided by the teeth luto small portions, and moist- 
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«ucd by the saliva, it is prepared to pass injo the 
throat. This is the last function, relative to digestion, 
in which the will assists \ all the rest is done without 
our being conscious of it, and without our being able 
to prevent the process going forward. As soon as a 
portion of food enters the throat* it pushes the mass 
onward, and causes it to descend into the stomach by 
a peculiar mechanism, for the gravity of the fo’od alone 
would not be sufficient. Having cute red the stomach, 
the food is there reduced into a soft paste of a grey 
colour, which, after being sufficiently attenuated, 
passes into the duodenum, or first intestine, where it 
undergoes now changes. Several small vessels which 
proceed from the gall bladder, and from a gland situ, 
ated behind the bottom of the stomach, and called the 
pancreas, open into the duodenum, and pour into it 
the bile and pancreatic juice, which mingle with the 
food. There are also in the intestines a great number 
of glands, which distribute (heir humouis through 
every part of the alimentary mass, it is after this 
mixture, that true chyle is discovered, and there is 
great reason to believe that it i* in the duodenum that 
digestion is completed. 

The alimentary mass continues its course through 
the other intestines, where it is continually moislptied 
by the fluids which are secreted in the intestinal canal. 
'I he chyle then begin* to pa*s into (he lacteal veins 
which every where open into the intestines, and termt. 
nate in a vessel called the receptacle of the chyle, 
which is situated near that part of the back where the 
first lumber vertebra begins, and from it the thoracic 
duct rises, aod ascends upwards through the chest, 
pausing along by the side of the spine, and opens into 
the left subclavian vein near the internal jugular. The 
chyle then passes through this canal, and at length 
mixes with the blood, enters the heart, and having 
lost its white appearance, is distributed through all the 
arteries of the body. 
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But there are always some purls of our aliment that 
•re too grow to Ik converted into chjle, or to enter 
into the ladca; vessel*. These are piopelted down- 
ward* by a motion peculiar to the iutc&tines, called 
the peristalic or vermicular motion, by means of 
which they arc alternately contractu). awl dilated. 
When this motion has caused the mass of food to ad* 
\ at i co as far aa the third intestine, it propels the re. 
inaittder thtough the fourth, tifih, and sixth; which 
last is railed the rectum, and Is presided with a strong, 
circular muscle, the sphincter, which contracts, and 
prevents the residuum continually passing through the 
rectum ; thus retarded. It remains till the tjuantitv i* 
so considerable as to occasion inflation, and is then 
finally evacuated, la this operation the muscles of 
the abdomen, and l lie diaphragm, assisting the action 
A>f the netdm, the contracting pow*r of the sphincter 
J« overcome. From the above slight sketch of the 
matmci in which Digestion is pcrformuU we may ob. 
tain some idea of (Ih* great wisdom which (*od has 
displayed in a function so essential and so impoitant 
to our health, our comfort, and our very existence ; 
we should be highly ciitphbli: irtde. tl if we were 
inattentive to it ; and if these wonders excited tit our 
hearts no gratitude towards th© author t»f s-o man) 
blessings which wo are continually eujo\ ing. 
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The Prevalence of Gao ! iu the World greater than that 
of Evil . • 

Nothin*? is more consoling in onr trials and mis. 
fortunes, than to admit a>a fixed principle, tnat there 
Is more go id thau ev»I in Ifio world. If we ask the 
at wretched of men, wlwthtt he can enumerate as 
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ttUfiy causes of (ompUint as he has molim for-gratu 
*wd«, ho Hill make it appear that however groat hie 
hih afflictions, they do tiot equal the numerous blew* 
sing* he has received in the course of his life. To ren. 
dor this truth more evident, let us calculate how many 
days we have passed in the enjoyment of health, and 
how few in which no hate suttcrcd from illness* Let 
us oppose to the Muatl number of troubles and vexa. 
tioiio »hich He experience »u civil and domestic life, 
tlie numerous pleasures which we enjoy la*t ut com. 
pare all the good and virtuous action** by which many 
nun are useful to themselves and to thcii fellow. erra- 
tures, with the few action* they commit that are pro. 
judicial to society* Let as enumerate, if we can, all 
the pleasures attached to every ago, state, and pro. 
ft'teiou ; the gifts which nature aUuuduntly bestows 
upon us, and which human industry uses to procure an 
infinite number of enjoyments ami comwiencies. Let 
us reckon all the delight we receive upon craping a 
sudden danger, upon gaining a victory om-i omseties, 
and upon performing sonic* act of viilueor wisdom; 
and let ns remember that it is the prevalence of good 
that render* us so sensible of e\il x that recent pros- 
perity makes us forget former blessings, aiul that if 
our misfortunes mafcp so deep and impri ssron upon tom* 
memory, it is bectiuw they s^'doin happen and wo »re 
not familiar with tiifni. in Hus ealcutaiion, h<> must 
only oppose to the blessings tin* fruition of which wo 
recoil i ct, those ev iL who.se utility we do not yet 
know*; for out of su.ne ctilv grent good is derived; |f 
then we make this estimation m ib(< moments of cool- 
ness and of i serenity, and not at a time when we sutler 
f«Jm affliction, vexation, disappointment, or uisease, 
we shall be sufficient fy convinced, that the prevalence 
of good, ei en in this state of existence, is much greater 
than that of evil. 

Why then do men concern themselves so little with 
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the continual proofs they receive of God's goodmss? 
Why do the) love to dwelt upon the dark bide of 
things, and to torment themselves with unnecessary 
cares and anxieties ? lias not Divine Providence sur- 
rounded us with pleasing objects ? Why then do we for 
ever brood over our infirmities, our wants, and the 
evils which may happen to us ? Why magnify them irt 
our imagination, and obstinately turn our eyes from 
all that tends to cheer and tranquillize our hearts ? 
But such is our disposition, the least misfortune that 
befalls us arrests all our attention, w hilst a long con- 
tinuance of happy days passes unnoticed. We draw 
upon us distress and vexation which could not have 
happened, if we were more attentive to the blessings 
of God. Let iis then in futim abandon a disposition 
like this, which only renders us nnseinblc; let us feel 
a strong conviction that God has impartially distribu- 
ted Ids blessings over the earth, and that there is no 
man who has just cause to complain, or who has not on 
the contrary the rnori powerful and abundant reasons 
to express his gratitude id songs of jo), thanksgiving, 
and piaise. 

Blessed be God who is our sovereign good? lie 
pours joy and gladness into our hearts ; if he some- 
times tries his children with affliction, his consolations 
soon visit their desponding souls; and his goodness 
promises them an uninterrupted, endless felicity. Ho 
lejds us thiough secret and unknown paths to theinli* 
uite blessings he designs tor us 5 the very trials which 
he sometimes sends have a beneficent purpose to 
accomplish, and which we shall one day know and ac- 
knowledge; till when he spares us from suffering raoro 
than we can bear, and hh all-powerful and patqrnal 
hand still protects us, and the e)e of his mercy 
wat^g^over us for our good and eternal preservation. 
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Enmity bet wet n Animals • 

Tiilul is a continual enmity amongst animals ; they 
mo constantly attacking a ml pursuing each other; 
evory nt is a field of battle for them j (he Vaglo 
is the teiror of the inhabitants* of tbo air; the tiger 
lives upon the earth by carnage ; the pike iu the waters ; 
and (he mole under grouud. It is the want of food 
which induces these, and many other species of atii- 
maU, to destroy one another. But there arc some 
creatures whose hatred of each other does not proceed 
from the* same source. Thus those animals which en- 
twine themselves round the elephant's trunk, and press 
it till they have su (located him, do not act so with the 
design of procuring nourishment. When the nrmino 
leaps upon, and lajs hold of the ear of the beur and 
the elk, and bites them with its sharp teeth, we can- 
not affirm that this is done to satisfy the calls of 
hunger. 

There is scarcely any creature, however small, 
which does not serve for food to some other animal, 1 
know that many people think this arrangement of na* 
fure is cruel and unnecessary ; hut I can with con- 
fidence assert, that even this autipathy and enmity 
among animals, is a proof that every thing is wisely 
ordered. If wc consider animals in the whole, sro 
shall find that it is highly useful that some should sub- 
sist upon others; for on the one hand, without this 
arrangement, ipapy species could qot exist; and on the 
other; these numerous species, instead of beiug pro* 
judicial, are extremely useful. „ Insects and many 
reptiles feed on carrion; others establish themselves 
in the bodies of certain animals, and live upon their 
flesh and blood ; and these insects themselves serve as 
. VoL I Is . M 
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food, for other creatures. Carnivorous animals and 
birds of pr*y, kill and feed upon other aiiimaU, 
Some species multiply so abundantly, that they would 
become burthemome if their numbers were not di- 
minished. Jf there were no sparrows to destroy in- 
sects, what would become of the Mowers and fruits ? 
Without the ichneumon, which *eths out and de- 
stroys the crocodile's eggs, this t# mble animal would 
increase to an alarming degree. A great portion 
of the earth would he desert, and many creatures 
would wot exist, if there were no carnivorous animats. 
It will perhaps be urged that they might live upon 
vegetables; but if this were the case, our fit Ids 
would scarcely afford subsistence for sparrows and 
•wallows; and the st met are of carnivorous animals 
mutt have been quite different fi om what it now is j 
and if tish did not live upon the inhabitants of the 
water, bow would they be able to subsist ? Besides, 
if the wan amongst animals were to cease, they 
would lose much of their vivacity and industry, the 
creation would bo Jess animated, and map himself 
would lose much oT his activity. We may also add, 
that we should be deprived of many striking proofs 
of God'a wisdom, if universal peace was to prevail 
amongst animals \ for the address, sagacity, and won- 
derful instinct which they oso in laying snares for, 
and surprising their prey, very evidently manifest 
the wisdom of tho Creator. ' , 

So far then is tho enmity which exists amongst 
animals from darkming the wisdom and goodness of 
Gods that they receive » additional brilliancy, from 
what super AcU obsor fen think an imperfection^ , Jt 
forms part of the plan uf the great system of notary 
shat one animal should prosecute and * feed* upon 
another. We aught indeed complain of this arrange. 
ttbMf it occasioned tho entire destruction of any 
dpecics? but this net* happens, sod the continual, 
. + 
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man amongst animals, preserve* a proper balance 
beta pen (hem. Thus carnivorous animals are in- 
dispensable links in the chain of being* ; and on this 
account their number Hi eery small, compared with 
that of useful animals. We may also remark that 
the strongest and fiercest animals have commonly the 
least sense and cunning. They cither mutually destroy 
each other, or their young ones serve a* food for other 
beasts. Hence also, nature has granted to the weakest 
' species So much industry and means of defence. They 
possess instinct, acuteness of sense, quickness, skill, 
and sagacity sufficient to counter-balance the strength 
of their enemies. 

Can any one then behold thi% without acknow- 
ledging the infinite wisdom of the Creator; and con- 
fessing that this state of warfare, which at first seems 
so strange, is in fact a rfel good* We should* be 
still more convinced of it, if wo were better ac- 
quainted with the whole system of 'things, and the 
relations and connexions, which different creatures 
have with each other; but this is a degree of ktiow* 
ledge •reserved for a future state, where (he divine per- 
fections will be manifested in infinite splendour. Wo 
nay, however* in some measure even in* this world 
comprehend %hy these hostilities dmoegst animals aid 
necessary j hut We can by fib (means conceive why 
men whose nature is so much moMMnobJe, should be 
continually fomenting waroaitd dir Mena soi destructive 
to their race. < To the disgrace of humanity, and the 
eternal reproach of the CMKsttan religion* men pur- 
sue ware, afcd* destroy ehch ether* with, more savage 
barbarity, than the wildest beams that range the 
forests; then which nothing is* uferetoppotite, to the 
great «M» for which they were effcattak * Surely man 
was designed to wader himself diefui ter/bis fellow* 
create res, rfe *ontritMrte>aU'in his rpower to their 
comfort aad* happiness ; 4b be She^cfender of the 
• Me 
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Mplpss, the benefactor of the poor, and the friend 
of the afflict* d and unfortunate, lift us not counteract 
these merciful designs ot our blessed Lord, but 
endeavour to live in that pence and harmony which 
becomes the childnn of God and followers of a 
humble and eructfn d Saviour ; leaving animals which 
are destitute ot reason, to qiantl, light, penecnte, 
and destroy one another, whilst we live in < runty 
with all vnen, doing good unto others, as wc would 
that they should do unto us. 


SEPTEMBER XXIII* 

Moial U'cs of 

At this time of the year when the dnjs begin to 
grow shorter, and the nights to length* n, many 
people are discontented with the change. Some wish 
that then was no night at all, or that, at least, 
throughout the jear the nights were itevei longer 
than they are in the months ot June aud duty. But 
wuth wishes are the oftVpiing of follv and | return p* 
lion; and beiia> the greatest ignorance; for if men 
reflected upon the advantages which result from the 
•Iteration of day aud night, they would not thus 
*hrw their want of judgmcMit, nor make such ill* 
founded complaints, bat would rather bless God for 
the benefits they receive from the night We feel 
the moral utility of night iv» Its fotcrrapting the course 
of many rices. During the hours of darkness the 
wicked are obliged to repose, and oppifcs>ed vutue 
gains some moments of relief, and cessation ‘from 
tniseiy; the unjust and fraudulent merchant ceases to 
cheat his neighbour, and • thousand evils are inter* 
rupted in their progress* 

If theie was no night, bow much pleasure and 
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instruction vc should Jose! Die wonders of the 
creation manifested in the starry heavens, would be 
lost to us. We now every night can contemplate the 
grandeur of God displayed in the stars, whilst we 
raise our souls towards him in humble and revereut 
gratitude. If then every occasion which recalls God 
to our minds is precious, bow much ought we to \a» 
luc the season of the night, which so powerfully dew 
dares the pei factions of God. 

Night is a time which is well adapted for medita- 
tion and reflection. The tumult and dissipation* of 
the day leave but little leisure for self.e\aniiimtioti ; 
and afford little opportunity of detaching our uf fac- 
tions from the earth, and of scriousl} occupying our. 
selves with conUdeiiug the duties of otir station, and 
the end for which wc were created. To tin sr salutary 
meditations the stillness of the ni^ht is peculiarly 
adapted; we may then commune with our hearts 
without intciruption, and acquire the impoitant sci- 
ence of knowing ourseUes. The 60 ul will then collect 
all her powers, and direct them towards those sub. 
jocks which concern our eternal happiness. In those 
moments of peace and tranquillity, we may purify 
our hearts from the contagion of the world, and 
strengthen our minds against the temptation and allur- 
ing examples of those who float down the stream of 
pleasure. We may then reflect upon death, and me. 
ditate upon futurity ; the calm solitude of our closets 
is favourable to religious thoughts, and our souls be* 
come more and more desirous of virtue. Let us then, 
instead of repining at the vicissitudes of light and 
darkness, be thankful for them, and every uight be. 
fore *wc lie down to sleep let us bless the season in 
w^rir h we have become better acquainted with our own 
nature, the glory of God, and those things which 
ccfocern our salvation and eternal peace. 


M3 
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0 / Mans lntltjfinaue for the Works of Nature* 

Wfir.xt! is it that men in general are so indifferent 
about the works of God iu Nature ? The considera- 
tion of this question uuy gnu rise to \arioos impor- 
tant reflections. One great cause of this iodiflcrunce, 
is an habitual inattention, We ate so accustomed to 
the beauties of natures that we neglect to admire the 
wisdom which stamps them all; and we are not suf- 
ficiently grateful for the numerous advantages which 
hc derive from them. There are too tnany people 
who nsemble the stupid beast which feeds upon the 
grass of the meadow , and quenches his thirst in the 
'stream, without acKwow lodging the wisdom of him 
from whom these benefits proceed. Some men, even 
though endowed with the brightest faculties, ami 
hence enjoying a greater share of the blessings of na- 
ture, ne\er think of the source whence they all flow 
nnd even when the wMom and goodness of God are 
mO'd strikingly manifest, they are not affected by them 
because they arc so frequent. Thus what ought 
chiefly to excite men’s admiration and gratitude, ren- 
ders them iudiflermt and itiscftsible. Many people 
are also regai dless of Ok* beauties of nature through 
ignorance. How many are theie entirely unacquainted 
with the most ordinary phenomena. They daily see 
the sun rise and set ; their fields are watered with rain 
and dew, and sometimes w ith snow ; every spring un- 
folds the most wonderful chants , but they had rather 
live in the profoandeet ignorance, than give themselves 
the trouble or enquiring into the causes and effects of 
these phenomena*' It it true that many things Ml 
always be incomprehensible to vis, with whatever care 
4 we study; and the limits of our understanding ire 
Dover sooner felt th*a whan qe attempt to fathom the 
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operations of nature. We may however acquire ati 
historical knowledge of them, and the meanest la- 
bourer may be made to comprehend how it happens, 
that the grain which he sows in his fields, bads and 
shoots up into a plant. 

Other men, again, neglect the work* of nature, be- 
cause thfy are too much occupied with their own par- 
ticular interests. I have little doubt that if spiders 
spun threads of go’d; if lobsters contained pearls * 
and if the dowers of the fields converted the decrepi- 
tude of age into the vigour of youth ; there would bo 
many more at ten the observers of nature than there 
now arc. We are too apt 1o estimate tilings only as 
they affect our interest and our fancy ; those objects 
which do not immediately satisfy our inordinate de- 
sires, are deemed unworthy of our attention; and 
our self-love is so unreasonable, and we so little know 
our real interest, that we despise what is most nseftil 
to ns. Thus com is one of the plants most indispen- 
sably necessary to our support, and yet are see whole 
fields waving with this useful production of nalurr, 
without paying any attention to it. 

Many people disregard the works of nature out of 
mere indolence. They love too well their ease 4hd 
repose, to curtail theif sleep a few minutes whilst 
that they may contemplate the starry heavens ; they 
have not resolution to quit their beds in a morning 
early enough to behold the rising sun ; they fear it 
woul{| fatigue them too much if they stooped to the 
ground to observe the structure of a blade of grass ; 
and yet these very people w ho are so fond of their case 
and convenience, are full of eagerness and activity in 
th<* gratification of their passions. 
f Others neglect the works of God h> nature from 
if religious motives; they do not desire to know the 
greatness of God, and have no inclination for virtue, 
nor the duties which it prescribes- To love and to 
M 4 
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praise, God, and to be grateful for his blessings, 
would be to these men, duties painful and disagree- 
able, We have too much reason to believe that this 
is one of the principal causes of some men's disregard 
for the works of God. if they prized the knowledge 
of, God abo\e all other things, they would eagerly 
seize, and cherish with pleasure, every op |ft>rt unity 
of. strengthening that knowledge, and of perfecting 
their love of their heavenly Creator. 

At least, two. thirds of mankind may be ranked in 
one or other of the classes which we have just pointed 
out) for there ate very few people who properly 
study the works of God, and who love to dwell upon 
them. This is a truth, the mournful certainty of 
which is daily confirmed. Would to God that men 
would at length be convinced how ill it becomes them 
be so insensible and inattentive to the works of the 
Creator, and how by such a conduct, they degrade 
thomsilvcs below the very brutes ! Have we eyes, and 
shall wr not contemplate the woudeis that every where 
surround us* Have wc ears, and shall we not hearken 
to the glad songs which make the heaventf resound with 
the praises of the Creator ? Do wc wish to content, 
ptgp God in the world to come, and yet refuse to 
consith r his works in which be shines so conspicuously 
iu the garden of nature ? Let us henceforth renounce 
this culpable indihercucc, and endeavour to feel a 
portion of that joy, which formerly penetrated the 
heart of l)d\id, whrp he reflected on the works, the 
glory, aud the magnificence of his God, 
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Of bevira! Aocturnal AA/eorr. 

In serene weather, wbep the sky is dear, wc some! 
times observe a circular light, or luminous ring, sur. 
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rounding the mooq, and which is Called a halo, or 
crown* Its outline frequently exhibits, though 
faint!), the colours of the rainbow. The moon is in 
the centre of this ring, and the intermediate spare is 
generally darker than the rest of the shy. W hen tbo 
moon is at the full* and considerably eh rated above 
the horizon, the ling appears most Itimmons.- It is 
often vt ry large*. Me are not to suppose that this 
circle leatly sin rounds the moon; the true cause of 
sue li an appearance must be looked for in our atmos. 
pheir, th** vapours of which cause a refraction of the 
lays of light which penetrate them* and produce this 
etlect. 

False moons, called paraselenes, or mock moons, 
are sometimes seen mar the real moon, and appear as 
large, but their light is paler. Thn are generally 
accompanied by ri teles, some of which have the &amo 
colours as the rainbow, whilst others aie white, and 
othtrs have long luminous tails. All tlnse appear* 
ant.es are produced by refraction. The rays of light 
falling from the moon upon aqueous and sometime 
frozen vapoms, are refracted in various ways ; the 
coloured rays are separated, and reaching the eye, 
double the image of the moon. A very rare appear, 
ance is sometimes obsened; we sec by moon.iighf, 
after heavy lain, a lunar rainbow, which has the 
same colours as the solar lainbow, but much fainter; 
this meteor is also occasioned by the refraction of 
the rays of light. 

M hen sulphurous and other vapours take fire in the 
superior part of tlu* atmosphere, we often see streaks 
of light rapidly darting like rockets. When these 
vapours unite together in one mass, and becoming 
Muted fall down, we seem to pirceive little halls of 
nee to fall from rhe sky ; and as, from their distance, 
tfry appear to be about the size of stars, they are 
often called falling stars, and many people imagine 
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they.aienal stars, which change the ir places or are 
dissipate <!. Sometimes these supposed stars, very 
I>rit!iaant» and splendidly coloured, slowly descend, 
acquiring new lustre, till at length they are extin- 
guished in the Jo* or atmosphere* I, urge balls of fire 
have sometimes been seen more resplendent than the 
full moon, and some of them with long luminous tails* 
Itis very probable that t bet e a re sulphurous and nitrons 
vapours, which have accumulated and become ignited; 
they generally pass through the air with great rapidity 
and then burst with a loud report Sometimes, *beu 
the Siitlammahle particles of which they are composed, 
are of a different nature, they disperse without noise 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere. The little 
Hashes which we often may observe in the summer 
evenings after intense heat, aio produced by the va. 
pours of the atmosphere; and are less visible, be. 
cause they an* more elevated. This meteor is dis- 
tinguished fiom real lightning by not being accom- 
panied by thunder, or rather, these lights are the re- 
flection of lightning at too great a distance for ns to 
hear the thunder-clap which follows. 

The flying-dragon, the dancing. goat, the burning 
beam, and v arions other meteors, owe their names to 
the singular appearance which they present. They 
are only gint»s and \ jscotis exhalations which ferment 
in the hunud regions of the lower »ky, and which being 
pressed in several directions by the agitated atmos- 
phere, assume different figures to which people give 
these extraordinary names. Experimentalists have 
Imitated these phenomena, by the combination of cer- 
tain inflammable snbstames. 

Of all the nocturnal phenomena, none areigpre 
remarkable or brilliaht^ 'than the aurora borealis, war 
northern lights, which are generally seen from the 
beginning of autumn, tilt the commence mi nt If 
spring, when the weather Is culm and serene, and 
when the light of the moon Is not great. The aurora 
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borealis docs not al way s appear (be same. Crompotdy 
towards midnight, alight is perceived something r&» 
sumbling Iho lit at bieaking of day* Sometimes also 
we observe streams, and sudden shoots of light, and 
white and luminous clouds which arc in constant 
motion. But when the aurora borealis shews iUelf in 
lull perfection, we almost always see during mild 
weather, towards the north, an obscure space, * a 
thick and dark cloud, the upper part of which is snr. 
rounded by a white and luminous border, from which 
rays, brilliant jets, and resplendent pillars proceed, 
which every moment as they rise, assume red and yeU 
low colours, then meet, unite and form thick and 
luminous clouds, and at length terminate* in variously, 
coloured clouds, white, blue, fiery red, aud the most 
beautiful purple. 

How great is the magnificence of God ! Keen night 
itself proclaims his majesty. How can we complain 
that at this season the nights are gradually becoming 
longer, when they present such grand and sublime 
spectacles, that both interest our minds and our 
hejrts ? The phenomena which we base been dr. 
sciibing, render the long nights of the northern 
nations not only supportable, but even pleasing aud 
brilliant. Our nights, which are much shorter, might 
still procure us very diversified pleasures, il we would 
be attentive to them Let us accustom ourselves to 
raise our minds and our hearts towards heaven, and 
soar in thought beyond asoous and stars unto our Ore. 
ator ; reflect upon his grandeur, and adore him in si. 
leoce, when the sublimity of the night shell fill our soufc. 
For thou, O Lord, art great ! The solemn stillness of 
flu night attests thy power and love. The moon, 
ynicetl) revolving in the azure plaids of bcaven, di*. 
(plays fby majesty. All the host of stars* flaming in the 
firmament praise and celebrate thee ; end the paler 
light of the aurora borealis, streak mg the evening sky, 
manifests the perfections of our God* 
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Amphibious Animals . 

Brsincs quadmppih, birds, and fish, there is a 
aperies of animat, si Uicli ran live either on the oaitli, 
or in the water, amt is on this account termeil amphi- 
bious. Tho unimal'* of this class are all cold blooded, 
and have something forbidding in their look and figure; 
their colour is dark and disagteeable, and they have 
an unpleasant smell, with a hoarse voice; and many 
of them are venomous. Instead of bones, they have 
'only r&ifildges; their skin in some instances is 
smooth, in other* covered with scales. Most of (hem 
Jive ronccalid in dirty, swampy places; sotno arc 
viviparous. Theso last do not hatch their own eggs; 
but abandon them to the warmth of the air, or water, 
or lay them on a dunghill. Almost all this species of 
animals live upon prey which they obtain either by 
th« ir supi rior strength or cunning. They can long 
'lUppott famine, and in general lire a very laborious, 
life. Some of them walk, others creep, and this 
difference occasions thejn to be divided into two 
classes. In the first class may be enumerated those 
which have feet. The tortoise, which is in this class, 
is covered with a strong shell resembling a buckler; 
land tortoises are smaller than those that live in the sea, 
some of which aro five ells long, and weigh from 
{jjfeht to nine hundred pounds. 

”riicn» aie several species of lizards; some with 
smooth skins, others are covered with scales; and 
wroe have wings, and are called dragons. Amongst 
those that have no wings, are the crocodile; camcleun, 
which can live six months without food ; am) the saiV 
inatidcr. which can live in the (ire for some time wiehA 
out being < on Minted, because the cold and slimy fluiJ| 
which it throws out from all parts, defends it from the 
jA(ccts of the heat. Of all these animals the crocodile 
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is the most formidable ; it first proceed* from an egg 
not larger than that of a goose, and attains to life im- 
mense length of Irom twenty to thirty feet. .It is cruel, 
voracious, and evtrenu ly running. 

Serpents form the second cla»s of amphibious ani- 
mals. They ha\c no foec j but creep along by a 
winding vermicular motion ; by means of the scales 
and ring* that cover their bodies; and their* spinal 
vertebra* have peculiar stiucture to favour this mo* 
tion. Some serpents are said to poises-* the pH/pertyr 
of fiirinaiitig birds, and the small creatures they wish 
to prey upon ; these, seized with a suddtii fear at the 
sight of the serpent, and perhaps stupitied by the 
poisonous and fictid exhalations it emits, have no 
power to lly. and fail an easy pr<*y into the gapi.ig 
throat of their adversary. The jaws ot M»rpouts can 
be opened to such an extent tiiat the) are able to swal- 
low animals of a larger bulk than (heir own li’Mtfs. 
Some serpents have langs in their mouths resembling 
their other teeth, and they ad as a sort of dart which 
they can push in and out as they please ; and by this 
means they invert into the wound which they make, a 
poisonous humour, 'which is ejected from a little hag 
placed at the root of the tooth. Thi* poison Ins the 
peculiar property of only bring hurtful to parts wlntre 
the tiesh has been wouqdrd, lor it may be taken in* 
ternally without danger. The serpents thus armed, 
form but about the tenth ptrtof the whole species; 
none of the others are venomous, though they dart at 
men and animals with as much fury as if they could 
hurt them. The rattlesnake is by far tin* most dan* 
gerous* It is commonly from three to four -feet long, 
anfl about as thick as the thigh of a man. Its smelt is 

S strong ami disagreeable ; and It seems as if nature had 
guc'd this, as well as its rattle*, to warn men of its 
roach that they might hare time to avoid it. This 
ile is most furious when tormented by hunger, or 
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"When it rains. It never bites till it has coiled itself in a 
( Ircle ; but it assumes this form w ith incredible quick- 
ness : to coil itself up, to rear itself upon its tail, to 
dart upon its prey, to Hound it and to retire, is but 
tin* woik of a moment. 

Perhaps it a ill he asked, why God has created a 
species of animal that only seems to exist for the tor* 
menl and destruc lion of man ? This and similar quc s- 
Uons shear that He only think of ourselves, that we 
are too hasty in forming our judgments, and too mnrh 
disposed to blame (he woiks of God. Considered in 
this point of view, such questions are very reprehen- 
sible; but if we ask them for the purpose of being 
more convinced of tin wisdom and goodness of God 
in the Works of the creation, they are not only com. 
meudable, but absolutely necessary lor every reflect- 
ing person to a*k. To those then who enquire for 
the sake of information, and further advancement 
in the things of God, 1 wish to address myself. Per- 
haps it may app ar to you, that sock creatures as 
lizards, and serpeuts, could not have been created for 
the genridl good of the world. But this is a rash 
opinion ; for if amongst amphibious animals there arc 
some which do too much mischief, it Is certain that 
tile greater part of them are harmless. And Is it not 
a proof of God's goodness, that not more than the 
tenth part of serpents am venomous? And evert 
those wluHi are' mischievous, have that* bodies* to 
formed, that it is generally possible to escape their 
attacks. Thus, however formidable is the rattle- 
snake, it cannot conceal Hr’tjpptoJOh i ith odour and 
mettle* giving sufficient wamhftgv ” it is dfso Worthy of 
Wmrirk, that Provided** HastoppOied to ihiodaogemas 
animal itt enemy atrtm to* tauper it. Thrsea-ho* 
every where *etks<tad devours if with atMity ; and a* 
child is strong enough to kill the most terrible of these \ 
reptiles, for a vary alight bldW tHth * r 'stieks acres r 
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their backs, almost instantly kills them- Besides, U 
Mould be extremely unjust only to dwell tipofi tho 
mischief these creatures may do us, without consider, 
ing the advantages which they actually procure us. 
Some of them are bencGcial as nourishment ; others 
supply its with medicines ; and the shell of the tortoise 
is useful for many purposes. In short, the wisdom and 
goodness of God are not less conspicuous in this, than 
in all other parts of the creation. To reflect upon hi# 
divine perfections, to admire and to adore them, is 
our duty when we see animals which appear to be in. 
jurioos to us; but never let us complain of his 
arrangements, or ihurmur at his dispousationh ; it 
would he still more culpable with regard to those 
creatures, because our faculties are too limited to 
coinpreheud the various uses for which they may be 
designed. > 


SEPTEMBER XXVII, 

Perfections of the Works of God. 

What can equal the perfections of the works of 
God ; and who can describe the infinite power which 
it displayed in them i It is not only that their ia« 
mansity* number* and variety fill ut with admiration ; 
but each/ work in particular is Anpted with such in. 
finite art, that) each is perfect ia jts kind, and the 
wonderful proportion end regularity of the smallest 
prodcKtiotts*' display the boundless Intelligence and 
grandeur of these Aether* ; We are justly astou. 
isjt^d at the .dltfrreot efts which k the moderns have in. 
vested* .tnd'ibjriiManq of which *tb*y execute things 
j&at would have appeared to oar ancestor? as super, 
(natural. ,We measure the height, .the breath* and 
f M dtgrth.of bodies; we knew the orbits of the stars 5 
/had we (me tHredllhO course of rivers;, we can elevate 
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Me fa, and jciform many oUw*r wptks w^ieh do 
t>w f« the hum, in understanding, But whgt are 
l lie inn nuens of man, hi* most magnificent and 
itifiil production*, in comparison of the least of 
the works of («<><! > Ilow weak and imp rfect imita* 
$1»MS* how far be lavr th#- original. 1 Let (he most 
Eminent artist exert all hi* skill to give hi* work a 
pfea'iitg and us« fill form ; let him polish and perfect 
\t Hiih all hi* art and care , and after all his labour, 
industry, and ellorfs, let him examine his performance 
through the mi nose ope, and see how t ourse, ill. shaped, 
and lough, it Hill appeal * He will discover hour 
great is its want of regniuiit) and propoiiion ! But 
whethci we examine the woik> ol the eternal God 
through a roirioscope, or with the naked eye, they 
hear the minutest examination, and the closest inspect 
tioti; the) an* a In a) s admirable, alvvay* beautiful, 
of an exquisite foi m and order, of au lu comparable 
symmetry* 

Diiiuo wisdom has formed and arranged all (he 
parts of e\ iy bod) with Infinite nit, ami wonderful 
jj^rmouy ami propoiiion. Suih is (1*0 prerogative of 
dpjimibd powei, that admirable order reign* ihiooglu 
Opt the mention ; ham the gieatcst to the most minute 

5 reductions of uutuu*, ail h harmony; every jtbiog 
i an well connected, that tro xoid U perceptibly abfl 
in the vaM catenation of created being** n<tf a singly 
link is wanting; nothing is out of plsc$e pr defective, 
every thing is necessary to theper&c tipn of tfie whole* 
gad each t part* separately considered, wrW be found 

E t ip Itself* It is impoMifrie to describe (ho num. 

I beauties, (he ejrer varying charms* the hem* 
kfojdfd shades of dpfouring, the rich huVu 
end dlverflM ornatgeoU of the meadows and the *al\ 

a 4 of the mountain^ and the fontf* ; of the planfv\ 
Dai flowers 1 > &th*i* a tingle w*rk of God *hfc» x 
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hat not its peculiar characteristic beauty f IV riot tMtf 
which Is the most useful, at the same time the* tacit 
pleasing? What an astenishing variety of forth** 
figures, and dimensions, do we not discover In the 
inanimate part of the creation ? But a still greater 
diversity is observable amongst animated beings, and 
yet each individual is perfect in Us kind, without any 
thing to add or diminish. How powerful and infinite 
then mu<*t be that being, by a single act of whose wilt 
so many creatures rose into existence. 

Hutto admire the grandeur and power of God, we 
need npt go back to that remote peiiod of time, when, 
at his word, every being arose out of nothing, every 
thing was created in an instant, and in a moment at* 
tamed its full perfection. Do ige not now behold at 
the return of each succeeding spring a new creation ? 
What can be more admirable and striking, than the 
revolution which then takes place! At the close of 
autumn, the valleys, the fields the meadows, and the 
forests gradually droop, and appear to die ; nature 
during thtv winter, loses all her beauties; the very 
animals languish, the little birds hide themselves, 
and no longer pour their swelling notes through thd 
groves, where not a green leaf is Seen, 'but all* Is dtfi 
softy and nature mourns her faded charpi* Yet St 
this very* time a secret power is working for her t*no» 
vation without our being conscious Of Its influence; 
life again animates the torpid bodies, and they are p&» 
paring to undergo a kind of resurrection. 

How can wo so often witness this magnificent sp 
facie, without admiring, in humble adoratiori, the 
power anil glory of the eternal God, who hat given 'to 
thtytree* their foliage, to the dowers their fct&fotf fcttd 
f agrance ; to the woods, and to the meadows, their de£ 
tight Ail verdure; and who has caused btettjf, wtatt 
*d£i dll to spring up from the earth, to make'fctadl 
dfoa ? O Lbrd, how great and manifold arl 
l YoL II. N 
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thy works! thou hast made thorn all with wisdom : 
the citrth is full of thy riches; l will inner recline be- 
neath the shade of a spreading tree, and view the fields 
gay with flowers, the corn waving in rich luxuriance ; 
or sec the distant foiests, without joyfully remember- 
ing that it is my God and heavenly protector who has 
thus clothed the creation in beauty. 


SEPTEMBER XXVIII. 

Fruits . 

Tins is the blessed season in which the Divine good- 
ness lavishes upon us fruits of every kind in plentiful 
abundance. u The charms of summer are succeeded 
by solid enjoyments ; dtlieious fruits replace the faded 
Bowers. The mellow apple, whose golden brilliancy 
is Heightened by the rich streaks of purple, weighs 
down the branch which bears it; the luscious pears, 
and plums, whose juice is sweeter than homy, display 
their beauties, and invite us to pluck them.** How 
inexcusable and selfish are those people, who at Clio 
sight ol all these blessings, which the muni licence of 
God bestows upon them, never have any good thoughts 
arise in the ir souls, nor endeavour to sanctify the plea- 
sures of autumn by reflecting on the kindness of their 
God ! 

Now wisely has the Creator distribut' d fruits in (he 
dideient seasons of the year! Though summer and 
autumn are generally the timis when natute produces 
these rich gilts ; win u the assistance of art we can ob- 
tain them both in spring, and in winter, and our tables 
may thus be provided with fruit all the year rourKL 
As early as the month of June, nature produces of her^ 
self, unaided by art. raspberries, gooseberries, atV . 
cherries. Tha month of July furrtbhc* our table) 
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with peaches, apricots, and some kinds of pears. In 
August fruits appear in the most lavish ptafdsion; 
tigs* Uie cherries, and a variety of delicious pears.* 
September gives us grapes, winter pairs, and apples ; 
and October yields more varieties ot the same kinds of 
fruits. 

Thus uatuie distributes her gifts with the wisest 
cocouotnv, bo that without having lluni in too. groat 
abundance, wc enjoy an ample taruty* and constant 
sure* v>ion. Ami though, as winter appro ich. s, the 
number and vaiiety of fruits begin to diiaini.su* we 
•are still able to preserve many of them for um» doting 
the whole of this season. Pros lib nee has npt deigned 
nun to be fdle, but has intended him to be always 
active*, and to labour and supply hib wants ; hence he 
has distributed his blessings with such disc i si ty * and 
liAb so formed them* that if proper care is not t,ik< 11 
to preserve them, thev will spoil, and be of no value. 

How great is the abundance of fruits, and the pro- 
fusion with which they are distributed! Though 
birds and insects are con tinnally feeding upon fh in, 
we have yet a .sufficient quantity left lor use If we 
could calculato'liow much truit a hundred trees would 
produce in a favourable year, we should be astonished 
at the immense quantity. Why is there such abund- 
ance of fruits if not to supply men with nourishment, 
and particularly tho«e who are poor aud destitute. , lit 
giving to them these fruits so plentifully* Pun idem e 
has supplied them with a cheap, uomishmg, and whole, 
soiiie fooJ, and so agreeable that they have no cause 
to envy the rich their seasoned and often uuw holt some 
viands. 

Few kinds of aliment are more salubrious and 
nourishing than fruits ; and we ought to ronsider it a* 
a meiciful care ot God, that he has given them to us 
, <i» a season, when they may be used as most eacelb-ut 
J remedies, as well as refreshing and pleasant fond 
f N *Z • 
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Nothing is more delicious than fruity each species has 
a tastfe peculiui to itself, and it is certain the} would 
'loo much of thnr value, if they had all the same fla- 
vour; then variety lrndrrs them mote exquisite ; and 
delectable. Thus Ptovidcnce, like a tender parent, 
not on!} provides for the suppoit of hi > creatures, he 
al* o mini .ten to their pleasmes. May *1 be our fondoc 
(Might, and most pleasing d ifyVto devote oui h Ives to 
the service of so kind a father. How an at will our 
happiness be, if we give ourselves up to him with full 
put pose of in ait ! What sweet immolation, and puio 
and exalted pleasures shall we then taste! Wtat 
blight h >pe% may wc not indulge for happiness in our 
Iuiuac eMbfCIICC. 


S I' PI R MB HR XXIX. 

JL/htn tj Ptai't, imitated from the 14 1th Psalm. 

Pit Mir ye the Lord, for lie is Omnipotent ! Hr 
teilc th the number of the stars, and catleth imh bv its 
name, 'ihoueaith and yo heavens celebrate lum; 
hi 1 n ime is great and glorious ; the sceptre of his power 
inlcs over you with map sty ; celebrate the Almighty ! 

Unite )<>ur vouos to bless the God ot Mercy! Ye 
who aie distress* d, come unto him; come to your 
I'atjiei ; he is gentle, merciful, and gracious; a God 
of peace, charity » and love. 

The heavens become dark ; but it is to water the earth 
with fruitful rains. Veidun beautifies our fields; grass 
glow*, and fruits 11(011; for the clouds pour from 
Im av ( n the bounty of our G«d, who is full ot kindness. 
Ltd < very thing that breathes glorify the Loid ! Beasts 
mulhmh, fish and insects, nothing is forgotten, at! 
the ibjec'ts of his care, all are nourished by his bounty. 
L< t u piaise and celebiate our heavenly Father! \ 

O how he sup( orts and comforts those, who trust in' 
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lus mercy, and confide in his power! One friend pfteu 
cannot save another, and the utmost strength of man 
cannot save him from danger. Alas! wretched is 
the mortal who see both vain supports ! Put not your 
trust in prince*, nor in the sons of men, in whom 
there is no help; but repose on the Rock ol Ages, 
y our Saviour, and your God. His word is a source 
oflite and salvation. O yc who are of his coruluiitl 
how i;r<*at is your happiness! Praise, exalt, and cele- 
brate the God of truth, and meicy ! 


SEPTEMBER XXX 
Invitation to praise God . 

Gap it is the Lord; innumerable hcav«n*» are hi« 
pavilion ; the thunder-cloud is his chariot, and the 
lightning walkcth by his'side. 

The lustre of the morning is but the rcllcction of the 
hem of his garment: when hi*) spit mlour goes forth, the 
light of the sun is eclipsed. 

Praise the eternal God, ye luminaries of hit palace : 
ye solar rays, ilame his fclory : Thou earth, lift up thv 
voice and sing his praise. Celebrate him thou sea, 
foam ye billows to his honour, ye rivers praise him in 
your course ! Roar y«' lions of the forests to his glory ! 
Sing unto him, ye feathered inhabitants of the air! 
Resound his praises, ye echoes ! Let all nature in har- 
monious concert chaunt his honour! And thou, O 
man, lord of this lower world, mingle thy thanksgiv- 
ings with the universal song ! God has done more for 
thy h opines* than for all the rest : He has given thee 
an immortal spirit, which enables thee to comprehend 
th ‘ structure of the universe, and to become acquainted 
• vh the springs of nature. 

V/Praise him when the sun rises from his rtiddv bed, 

N3 
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and jMinU the oast with glory, praise him when hi » 
depart i inr bey ms faintly irradiate* flu tv* stern horizon ; 
with the voice of universal nature, unite thy accent*, 
tuned to his praise. Praise him in the rainy and in 
the dry seasons. ; in the (import and in the calm ; when 
the snow falK, when the ire stops liveis in their course, 
and when v< idme covers the fare of the earth* Fxalt 
Min for thy own salvation; when thou soarest up to 
him, all low desires mid ba»e inclinations shall leave 
tin heart; aud thou shalt retire with greater elevation 
of thought aud purity of soul. 


OCTOBLtt I 
A Hymn in jtrai't uf (• > L 

\t,h the host'* of heaven glmilv the power and 
mpMy of the Creator; mul* all the sp’uns whnli 
»oii in the immensity of space, cell hr t c the vu dom 
id his uoikn. The u a, the mountains, the hrns's, 
and the deeps, all cu ate d by a single a< < of his will, 
are the herald* of his love, and the messcugvis of his 
power. 

Shill I alone be silent, and not channt hymns to his 
piai-e? My soul long'* to soar up to his throne; aud 
though my language mu he fte'ile, my tears* will a. 
pr< ^s the love which I ft el for my heavenly Father and 
Pi out for. Though mv tongue falter, and my broken 
nrctnts dec laie iny ut akness ; the most high Ood sees 
through my heart, unit gladly receives the pure incense 
which ever burns there on his holy altar. But how 
shall 1 praise thee, who art far above all pnpise? 
('mild 1 take the sun^heams for my pencil, 1 could not 
sketch a single ray of thy < sseuce. The puiest spire s 
can oner thee hot irapeifect praise. By what pov**- 
do millions of suus shine with so much splendoul ? 







/ lymit i w pm Ur of ( 1 <)Q 
Who has matked out the wonderful course of those 
revolving spheres? What chain unites theui, anil 
w hat power in line nces thorn? It is the banitir, tlu» 
word of Jehovah our (»od. V 

The Lmd called tlm worlds* and moved in 

their spheres through the spare^fci^ y| , * , V/ y ^hon was 
our world produced; the ItffcTs, t lie*\&*m, tnfc wrtTTtif 
and the wild beasts that spoil in the forests: undOo**' 
complete all, c ame man to inhnhit the earth, and re* 
reive joy in its productions. Our sit; lit is delighted 
with smiling and varied pt aspect s : our ey < s wander 
over the t,ro‘ , n plants, o*r contemplate forests that seem 
f.» rise into the clouds; they view the «p.tikling dew 
iliops of morning, that water the flowers; or they 
( in sue the windings of the limpid stream which re. 
t* i *s i lie trees. 

i* i break the force of the winds, ari l fo oiler a s the 
i «.‘t l>v<ly views of vu'nn . the mountains mmi their 
t« tty sunonits, an * from them M rv fV purest Mre.irns, 
i m* diy vilhv*, and panned in Ids, air wiviun! by 
lain ael dew, and (lie an is :n>l*d with th» g* ntle 
In Oi /(', 

If Co! who directs the priug to unfold a 

gioen i.npei tuidei our fet t ; it is he who gild*, the cars 
id com, and tinge* the grapes with their purple hue; 
<*.ul when cold descends to benumb nature, he u?.*ps 
her in a pun* mantle. Thiough him, the lmm.ui mi. id 
penetrates the abode of tin suns; recalls* the past, an- 
ticipates the. futuie, am) discerns the evident'- of truth, 
from the delusion of error ; and by his power we con. 
ijuer rieith, and escape from ihe tomb. (Tnlo the 
mighty (iod of the universe then he ascii bed all 
honour, glory, and renown, for ever and ever. 


N 4 
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Kffcfts of Firs* 

Noun no in natuie can exceed the violent effects of 
fins and t* ex Tronic rapidity m itli which ignited 
particles 4 *» motion is altogether astonishing. 
13:. 4 ho * it %7 % jple «u.cnd to these effects, or deem 
them worthy of their observation ! Yet in our domes, 
tic affairs we daily experience the beneficial influence 
of tiro; and perhaps on this \cry account ne are less 
attentive. 1 wish, then, in the present reflection, to 
make my readers rail to miud this great blessing of 
Providence, and, if possible, cause them to feel its 
full value. 

One cllect of fire, and which must be familiar to 
every person, is that of dilating such bodies as are 
exposed to its influence. A piece of iron, made to 
fit a hole in a plate of metal, so that it easily passes 
through when cold, b* ing heated, cannot be made to 
cuter; but upon b*ii»g again cooled, readily passes 
into the hole as at first. This dilatation caused by 
the heat, is still more perceptible in fluid bodies: as 
spirits, water, ami more particularly air ; and upon 
this principle our thermometers are constructed. 

If we observe the effects of fire upon compact and 
inanimate subsUncis, wc shall find that they soon 
begin to melt ; and are changed paitly into a fluid, 
and panlv into a solid of a different nature. It com* 
rounicafe s fluidity to ice, oil, and all fat substances, 
and most of the metals. These bodies are rendered 
susceptible of such changes, from their combination 
being more simple, and their particles more homo, 
geneal, than those of other bodies. The fire cause, 
quenjly penetrates their pores more readily, and sue. 
cecdSs sooner in separating the. parts from each other ; 
hence some of th<se matters evaporate when the tire 
penetrates them in too great a quantify, or with too 1 
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much force. Some solid bodies undergo other 
changes; sand, flint, slate, quartz, and spar, j^como 
vitrified in (he fire; clay is covered into mar. 

Me, calcareous stones, "and^qhalk, aretehaaged into 
liine. The diversity of ^se^iM^doel^Jt proceed 
from the tire, but fronyme difft;p*H^ri,' y of the 
bodie«MH)on which it Lets may piWdoHtfrce 
kinds of\pccts upon /he same body ; it may fioeltp- 
vitrify , amt vfjllfe \ffto lime, provided that the mat. 
ter possess (he thtee necessary properties, of being 
metallic, vitrUftble, and calcaicous. Thus tire of 
itself p rodu ces nothing new; it only devilojes in 
bodies tliosc principles, which before its action were 
not perceptible. 

Upon fluids, fire produce* two effects, it makes 
them boil, and converts them into vapour. These 
vapours are formed of the mofrt subtle pm tic Its of the 
fluid separated by the fire; ami they amend in (he air 
because they are specifically lighter than that of tbiid. 
in living creatures tire produces ihe sensation of heat 
in every pait of the body; without this element man 
could not preserve life; a certain degree of heat is 
necessary to give vitality and motion to (he blood ; 
for which purpose we are constantly inhaling ficsh 
air, which always contains the matter of hrqt, uni) 
imparts it to the blood in the lung*, whilst this organ 
of respiration expels the air, that has lost its vivifying 
properties. 

The above reflections ought to confirm in onr minds 
the important troth, that Providence has c distantly in 
view the welfare of man, and is ever giving us proofs 
of his divine love. Iiow numerous are the advan. 
tagrs which the e fleets of fire alone procure us ! By 
the intimate union of fire and air, the seasons am 
renewed, the moisture of the soil, and the health and 
life <.f mail supported ; by the action of fire, water is 
yn in motion ; organised bodies arc brought to a state 
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of perfection; the -branch is preserved in the bud; the 
piaul'jn the seed; and the embryo in the egg ; it 
servos t pnpjiic our food; contributes to the tor* 
niafiou of mentis and reudets them tit for use. 

In slio| B s lion * y*colle«& the dilfeicnt pioperties 
of tuc^/sl P- 1 convinci 1 of the numerous bloss- 
^ iiilprsrft t iTVil Cieator nns oyits means ditiuve 4 6v*r 
"■fhe globe,* a truth winch outfit* to call for»4 our love 
and ^latitude loi the Author of t ur and till our 

minds with loiitentn.cnt and a perfect rthanct upon 
God. X 


0< TORER III. 

Thf hfstnn t and Jndmlry rf Buds. 

Hi it !>*■ .i n orl us nun) innocent plensuKs, and now 
♦hit some ol them ate hut to di«appeirfor a Con- 
sult j .tide space of lin.o, I t us lx slow a tittle attention 
upon them, that fh'ti pies* nr* may rij nice «•. ami 
in, i he us think with jntiiiide and phasuie upon God 
u ho is tin ir Cr* ator as w< II as r urs. Itis\«r\ pl< ns. 
ing to obsiive the dilii ii lit instincts which lie ha** giv*n 
to them Nom of those instincts me useless or super, 
fl iioiis, each is indespinsahly net os*- ary to the pre- 
>oi v it ion and well he»n^ of the bird , and however 
little we know of them, it is sutli« tent to give the 
highest idiasofthe wisdom and gondm*»s of God. 

When we icllect upon that panic ular instinct which 
incites birds to move, we mav find in that alone just 
cause of admuution. Ktpertcuce convinces as that 
corporeal motion requires something more than mere 
strength, and limbs supple and well formed. It is 
not till after many essovs and fills (hat we can pre. 
serve our balance, walk with tase, run, leap, >it 
down, and rise tip again : and yet to a bod) con- 
structed as i» ours, -these motions seem to be muck 
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easier than they are to birds* These animals also 
have only two feet, but their bodies do not ryfl per- 
pendicularly upon (hem; they project^ bcfot? # as well 
as behind, and yet a chickep jrill sfam^upXght, and 
run about almost as sounds it the Young 

ducks whim have beetytfdU bed ^n,* » their 

oVtr^Aajnenl. and swijn m fnV water trmioYkr "totting 
bee.i dirt '•ted bv ev/mple or itisf ruction. Other ' 1 

buds knowu?*f. # « fw tram their nests Into the air, 
balance themselves, ami pursue tin ir course through 
the air, nialyrog equal stiokes with thur win 4 s; 
st role h_Uipj*#ftvt, spread out then la»U, using them 
as oars? ami perform long vov ages to c outlines very 
remote from the place of their nativity. 

How admirable al o is the art w hi h thev use to 
obtain a subsistence ; an ar/ wlinh lhc> bung into the 
si. ii Id vutn them! Certain biids, though not aquatic, 
live upon lish; consequently they ought to tind it 
more dilhcult to -ei/e their pr \ than is the case with 
water-fowl VV ho tenches them this instinct? 'Ilicy 
fituiJ on the brink of the w iter, and wluu th \ pei- 
ceivc at a distance a shoal o( lish advuumg. tlov 
pursue them, skim along the surface, and ttidd'iilv 
plunging in the water, scUe upo<i a lish. W no has 
given to birds of prey, their pn icing eye, com 
ami vtOipons. without which tiie> could not obtain tun 
means of subsist nee? Who leaches the *toi\ 
where to hud frogs and inse. ts to find upon? To 
procuiethem she most carefully traverse the meadows 
and seek them in the fan owfr of the he Id; atid she 
must prolong her search till morning, when other 
birds begin to awake. What incredible strength the 
condor most possess, since it is said to carry oil a deer, 
and prey upon an nxt How can we reconcile with 
the savage nature of the i| r «ait, that maternal uivtuct 
which make* her adopt young birds of any species, 
and not only take them under her piutcction, hut 
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lavish upon them her most tender cares ! What can- 
ning o crow u-e$, to hide the prey which she cannot 
devour\l onty! She carefully conceal us it in places 
that othcncrqprs are npf^^ble to frequent ; and when 
hunger agh ' # v pyessa^fiiT, shewed I knows the magazine 
where sjpp y*. v.-V/Jier treasure. 

** tW~ujiglaf nnake many morf observut ions .-tf^tnis 
Lind, without being at all abtf to exploit. all the 
mysteries in the instinct of bird£i, #u&#!e little that 
we know of them is sufficient to dispose those, whose 
minds are open to contemplate the woi Is of nature, 
to follow still more noble pursuits. Let *»s_not con* 
finu ourselves to tho consideration of the instincts and 
properties of birds, which ought ’only to be regarded 
as a lirst step leading to moro sublime meditations ; 
but let the admiration which the*e raise ih us, elevate 
our mhiIs to the (rod from whom these animals have 
received .ill their faculties, and who has prepaied and 
combined so many things for the continuance aud 
multiplication of tills part of his creatures. 


OCTOBER IV. 

Animal Reproductions. 

Hkrk wc discover a new field of wonders which 
seem wholly to contradict the principles which we 
had adopted concerning the formation of organized 
bodies. It was long supposed that animals conk) ooly 
be multiplied by eggs, or by young ones. But it is 
now found that there are some exceptions to this 
00ty|gal rule, since certain animal bodies have been 
discovered, which may bo divided into as many com. 
plete bodies as wo please ; ior each part thus sc* 
paratrd from the parent body, soon repairs what i« 
deficient, aud becomes a complete animal. It is now 
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no longer doubtful that iho polypus belongs to the 
class of animals, though it much resembles, plants, 
both iu form, and in its mode of propagating. The 
bodies of these creatures Iff either ^it s£ross, or 
longitudinally, and the i^cces w .’rV, bec*JmV\So many 
complete polypi* Even/ from fh ?;• k^stjiart 

nil cril.x^rom the body, one or more polypi wifi be j>ro. 
duccd; at *1 if several /ieces cut oft be joined together* 
by the entfu. itje« t*|{»y will perfectly unite, nourish 
each other, and Jerome one body* 

This discovery has given rise to other experiments, 
and it lias Mui found that polypi are not the only 
uninulsVhich live and grow after being cut in pieces* 
The earth-worm will multiply after being cut in two ; 
to the tail part there grows a head, and the two pieces 
then become two worms. After having been divided, 
they cannot be joined together again ; they remain for 
some tune in the same state, or grow rather smaller; 
we then see at the extremity which was cut, a little 
white button begin to a) pear, which increases and 
gi J dually lengthens. Soon after we may observe 
lings at iirst utj dose together, but insensibly ex- 
tend on all sides; u new stomach, and other oigans 
an 1 then formed. 

We may at anytime make the following experu 
tnent with snail.*: Cut oil their heads close by their 
horns, and in a certain space of time the head will bo 
reproduced. A similar circumstance takes place in 
crabs ; if one of their daws is tom oil', it will again 
be entirely reproduced. 4 

A very wonderful experiment was made by Du. 
hamel on the thigh o! a chicken. After the thigh' bone, 
which had been broken, was perfectly restored, and 
a callous completely formed, he cut off all the flesh 
down to the bone ; the parts were gradually repro. 
duccd, and the circulation of the blood again tenewed. 
We must acknowledge then, that some animals may be 
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imiliinlird by being divided into pieces; and ire no 
Jongt*. doubt that (he )oung of certain insects may be 
proilurKj in tin* same manner as a branch is from a 
tree; that Jjfiy mav l)fttf*M in pieri s, and live again in 
the smallT * r dor«*^flm (hey may be turned inside out 
—l iken pierfr** then turned again, and 

^yel live, eat," grow, andmulftph. Here a^^nou 
oftm itself which perhaps n<3^ natmalist^ 'an resolve 
in a sntixfactmy manner. H o\ dfiaiutf. 'happen ilut 
the parti which are thus cut oil, cao be again repro- 
duced ? We must Htippose that germkmc distubiitid 
to ever) pirtof the bod) ; whilst in v^Jjejr animals 
they are only contained In certain parts. These germs 
untold therns lie? when they receive pi ope r nourish- 
ment. Thus, w hen an animal is cut in pieces* the 
germ is supplied wim the necessary juices, which 
would have been conveyed to other parts if the) had 
not been diverted into a different channel. The su- 
perfluous juices develop© those paits which without 
them would hare continued attached to each other. 
Every pait of the polypus and worm coniaim in it- 
self, us the bud dots, the tudimetits of a tree, all the 
viscera necessary to the annual The parts essential 
to life are destiibut d throughout the body, anil the 
circulation is carried on even in the smallest paiticles. 
As wo do not understand ail the means which the Au- 
thor of nature makes use of to distribute life and feel- 
ing to such a number of animal** we have no reason to 
maintain, that the creatures of which we have been 
speaking* are the only ones which form exceptions to 
the general rule* in their mode ot propagating. The 
fecunity of nature, and the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, always surpass our feeble conceptions. The 
same hand which has formed the po!) pus and the worm, 
ijbas also shown us that it is able to simplify the struc- 
urt* of animals. 
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The Organs of Taste, 

»'■ •*% 

Mf should possess fewjrt* sourt^^pf pJmVfrc if we 
had not the family of distinguish*!*^* *n, if * .jto dif- 
fer**,/ hjnds of food, Tihogro&l vaiiety ui hum which 
abound in f his season* way natuially induce us to ie-‘ 
ilect upon it *_ k 8;|hic(/ Our pleasures would be con- 
sidnabty diminished, if the apple, the pear, the plum, 
and the giape ai had the same flavour* The faculty 
of distingnisl^ng them* or the seuce of taste, is a gift 
ol (Joel's goodness, and a proof of his wisdom, which 
deserve our utmost gratitude. 

M hat are the means which enable us to taste and 
distinguish our food ? The tongue ih the principal 
organ ; toi this purpose its surface is furnished with 
nr ivnus papula., by means of which we leieive the 
implies on of taste. This structure is evident upon 
dissi rtm^ the tongue ; for hiving taken oil the menu 
brane wli.ch covers it, nmoious roots where the 
nerves tu ruinate appear; and it is precisely w hero 
these nervous papillae me fujiud that we have the sen- 
sation of taste, when the> are wanting, we have no 
sense of tasting. When we put highly flavoured thing* 
under the tongue, we have scarcely any peiccptiou of 
them, till they are attenuated, aud brought to the 
surface of the tongue, when we immediately become 
sensible of theii flavour, consequently the sensation 
of taste isouly powerful where the nervous papilla* 
air in tire greatest quantity , and that is in the part 
nearest the thioat. 

To he still more convinced that the sense of taste 
depends uj on the nerves, we have only to examine 
the longue of a dog* or of a cat. In these animals 
the nervous papilla: are <ituaa d towards the roof of 
the tongue; the foie part being destitute, whilst tne 
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palate is covered with them? hence, with these am- 

amls^he tip of the tongue in riot susceptible of ta*te. 

HowVkilftd this organ of taste is constructed, all 
the part\ pfswhich np^y^omist has yet been able to 
dfctcoverjp' * U jpsrfhe enlist of infinite wisdom, that 
the nuwer of nervous fibril!© 

than any other part of the holy, and that Ufir* tilled 
with little pores* dial the salt and savory parts of 
food may penetrate more in greater 

abundance, to the nervous papillae Is it not owing 
to the same wisdom, that the nervo^ whose fibres 
spread over the palate and throat, are'aJjojrytemled 
to the nose, and eyes, at if to make* these organs con- 
tribute their share in dtaN'Wing on r aliment? 
Another thing worthy of admiration, is the duration 
of the organs of taste; however tine and delicate in 
their structure, they continue longer than imtiumenfs 
of stone and steel. Our clothes wear, our flesh decaj s, 
our bones become dry, whilst the sense of taste sur- 
vives them ail. 

Seeing then, that God has favoured us with faculties 
superior to all other creatures, let us endeavour al« 
wajh to exert them for the best purposes. If we are 
unwilling to acknowledge the wisdom and goodness of 
our Creator, who else is to render him that homage? 
Let us reflect on the abundance we receive from the 
animal, vegetable, apd mineral kingdom. The hea- 
vens and the earth, the air, and the ocean, contribute 
to our happiness; wherever we go, we behold the gifts 
of God. From the lofty summits of the mountains, 
the depths of the Tallies, the beds of lakes, and the 
bosom of rivers, we derive sustenance and pleasure. 
Though it is reasonable , that ykt should esteem and 
highly value this choice gift of God, jet let us not 
prize it beyond the design of lhe Divine Giver. The 
sense of ta*te is bestowed pn ns as a means to conduct 
ns to the noblest ends, tfow abinrd and chilpable it 
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would br, if we made our chief happiness to consist in 
those pleasures of which this sense is the orgajp: and 
to live only to gratify the palate by savou/y viands 
anfl delicious drinks, foetus shrink horn Ae idea of 
reducing ourselves to tfy ' fev\! *jf the^r ite, whose 
chief delight is in caiiij^ind drin^.v ^ .V* A f us ever 
r* •. that sc hay* an lu.inortal w\’n, wairk ran 

ueveV b\ satishid nit* any thing shoit of the Supreme. 
Good ; at. \\o Jtawyi true rtlish for this good, to be 
desirous of be'n'uv iMiirished by it, constitutes the ujs. 
dual and felicity of the man and the Christian* 


OCTOBER VI. 

Of Cod's Government with regard to Xatural Events. 

All the events which fake place in the hravuis, 
upon the earth, and in the air, aie regulated accord, 
iug to prescribed natural laws. But it would be 
wiong not to acknowledge the influence of a particular 
Providence, which directs natural things according to 
its own views, and makes them concur in its designs. 
God makes v>v of natural causes to chastise or to re. 
compefibp men : and it is thus for example, that at his 
command ihe air is pure or corrupt, and the seasons 
are fruitful 01 unproductive. He prevents or assists 
the design* of men; sometimes by winds and storms, 
at others by the flux and reflux 01 fh»» sea. It is trio- 
that God does not in general interrupt the course of 
nature; but it is «qun!ly ceitaiu that nature cannot 
act without his will and concurrence. The parts 
which constitute the visible world cannot use their 
power as they please ; and God can influence his 
t features without overturning the order of nature. 
Fire, water, wind, and rain, have their natural causes 
and peculiar properties j and God uses them to ere. 

VoL II. O 
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cute his designs in a meaner sai&ble to their nature. 
He mm the heat of tbfijbn to warm and fertility the 
earth 5 no employs the winds and the rain to purify 
and cool ifehe air, but alw ays in such a way as tfest 
suits his via jff andoprpQwfoy 
A gr^R&M^^{tegood\i)d evil which we expe* 
rience m tm^TOteof^Tistente, proceeds froOMW^ 
roundiug objects, and as God i wrests himsellyalrory 
thing which happens to man, hmundoup^lwy has an 
inflnenco upon those objects, ancFW&n every part of 
nature; and on this are founded thovreward* which 
he promises to virtue, and the chasu^gneots with 
which he punishes vice. The one be crownswtfft peace 
and prosperity ; and when he pleases, sends war, 
famine, and pestilence to punish the other. In short, 
alt natural causes aie in the hand of God, and imrne. 
diately under his guidance. Man himself is a proof of 
this. How frequently his industry subdues nature! 
Though he cannot change the essence of things, he is 
able to make use of natuial caufes, so that effects re- 
sult from them which would not have taken place 
without the art and direction of mau. But if Provi* 
deuce has in some degree subjected natural things to 
human industry, how much more rational it to sup. 
pose he reserves to himself the supreme government 
and direction of all these things ! 

From all (his we may conclude, that a particular 
Providence is necessary to watch over the government 
of the world. Natural causes are doubtless excel- 
lent instruments ; but to be usefql they should be under 
the direction of a wise governor, it would be un- 
reasonable to desire that God should every instant 
change the lews of nature which be has once established ; 
that for instance, a man fell into water, oc in the 
fire, he should neither be drowned in the one case, nor 
burnt io the other, 'thus, again, it is not to be ex* 
peeked, that Providence preserve men who shorten 
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their Km by intemperance; or that be will work 
miracles to save them from the misfortunes whifli they 
bring upon themselves, by their own misconduct and 
folly. Bui it is our duty to attribute to tbf guardian 
cares of Providence all those beneficial dispensations, 
which minister to our wants, er.d'tiii our hearts with 
joy; "\\ II the disorders of nature are also the effects of , 
the powe ' of God, » ,‘d may be regarded as the mentis 
which he uses tc ” a hish men. Jt is under this belief 
that on the one/ band is founded the efficacy of those 
pmjers by wj«ich we implore the blessings of heaven, 
peace, and fruitful seasons; and on the other offer up 
our thanksgivings, for the mercies whichrwe have so 
abundantly received. 


OCTOBER VII. 

The Inexhaustible Riches of Nature • 

Nature Is <o liberal to ns, so abundant in re. 
sources to supply all our wants, so rich in gifts, that 
they surpass in number the drops of water in the ocean. 

How many different things does one single indivi. 
dual require during a life of sixty years! How mu^h 
he wants for food and raiment, for the sweets and con. 
veniences of life, for the pleasures, the amusements, 
and the duties of society; not to mention etetraorjU*' 
nary cases, and unforeseen accidents. Every age, 
state, and condition of life, in every country* and 
amongst every people, from the king to tip. beg* 

S tar, from the suckling babe to th£ old mips, has 
ts particular wants and necessities; what agrees 
with one does not suit another; and all require pro- 
visions, and different means of subsistence. Vet we 
see nature suffices for all, and provides so liberally 
for every want, (bat each individual receives all 
that is necessary to him. Since the first age of the 
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world, the earth has Do t ceased to open her besom, 
the mtfets are not exhausted ; the sea constantly pro* 
▼Ides subsistence for a great number of creatures} 
plants sunt trees base always buds and seed, which 
germinate wpd are fruitful m the proper season. All* 
bountiful naturuAlwerufici her riches that they may 
not be too much exhausted in one place ; a n d* wh en 
* any species of plants fruits, oilproTisions^/beglit to 
diminish, she produces others, anUshe deefi it so that 
the desire or taste of men should kSd them where her 
productions are most abundant. . 

Nature is a wise economist, who taafoa.care that 
nothing shall be lost. She derives profit from every 
thing. Insects serve as food to greater animals; and 
these are always useful to man in one way or another. 
If they do not supply him with food, they provide him 
with raiment ; or they furnish him with arms, and 
weapons of defence ; and if they answer none of these 
purposes they at least procure him excellent medicines, 
if disease sweeps off some species of animals, nature 
repairs that loss by the increase of others. She even 
makes use of the dust, of dead bodies, and putrid and 
corrupt substances for the nourishment of some 
creatures, or as manure to the earth. 

How rich also is nature in fine and delightful pros* 
pects! Her most beautiful dress only requires light 
and colours; and with these she is abundantly pro- 
vided ; the scene which ^he presents is continually 
varying, according to the point of view in which it is 
seen. And wMle In one place the eye is gratified with 
the most beautiful forms; in another the ear is charmed 
byrnetotfous sounds, and the organ of smell is tfc* 
freshed by the most agrees hie perfumes. In short* 
the gifts of nature are so plentiful, that those w hich are 
continually nsed never ml. She distributes her riches 
throughout the earth, and diversifies them in differrpt 
louftiriefj taking from and giving to others ; 
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by mini of commerce mch relations Mid links are 
established between distant kingdoms* ftitWrpre* 
duetiuns passing through an infinite number of hand?*' 
are touch increased in value by their extdbsive mu 
continual circulation* Such, in the bands of God* 
are the inexhaustible riches of nature, fur which We 
canbc ver bo too grateful. * 
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Petrifactions. 

The transformation. of different substances from the 
animat or vegetable into the mineral kingdom, is a 
peculiarity in natural history well deserving of our 
attention. Petrifactions thiow much light on the 
natural history of the earth. 

The first tiling worthy of remark in petrifactions is 
their external form; which clearly shews that they 
have once belonged to the vegetable or the animal 
kingdom. The petrifaction of animals is not utifrc- 
quent. Aquatic animal* are found petrified; and ti 
is not uncommon to meet with entire toshes in th|s 
state, the least scales of which arc distinctly visible ; 
and the multitude of shells and worms found in the 
bow 41s of the earth apparently Converted Into stone, 
is very great; and there are besides many petrifac- 
tions of animals found, no similar of * Inch 

are at present known to exist. The petrifaction* of 
marioe substance are found in great abundance in 
various parts of the earth ; oh the summits of the 
lofttfest mountains, at an elevation of several thousand 
feet above the surface of the sea ; aud others at a great 
depth in the earth. Various species of petrified plants 
are also met with ip different strata of the earth; and 
often the impressions which they have made are only 
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wen* the substances themselves being destroyed* In 
some places whole trees are found buried more or lets 
deep in the earth, and converted into a stony sob* 
stance; blit soch petrifactions do not appear to be of 
a eery ancient date. 

‘It may with propriety be asked how these petrified 
substances got into the earth, find particularly how 
they could be found on the highest mountains? And 
how animals, which generally lire in the sea, and do not 
belong to our climate, hare been transported so far 
from their natural abode ? To explain Ais phenome- 
non many causes way be assigned. Thes^petrifactiona 
may be regarded as a certain proof that water once 
covered the greatest part of the earth j and as, wher- 
ever we dig, whether on the tops of the mountains, or 
In the deepest mines in the earth, we find all kinds of 
marine productions, it would seem as if no more satis* 
factory explanation could be given. The great quan- 
tity of petrified sin 11-fish found often in very high 
situations, and forming regular strata, gives us reason 
to believe that these heights once made a part of the 
bottom of the sea ; and it is the more probable be- 
cause we know the bed of the ocean resembles the solid 
earth. We are yet very imperfectly acquainted with 
the manner in which nature effects these petrifactions. 
It is certain that bodies will not petrify in the open air, 
because animal and vegetable substances are dissolved 
or become putrid in that element ; so that air must be 
wholly or ptttially excluded from the places where 
the proce ss dRfttrifeciion is going on. A dry soil has 
lumteftfving property. Running waters may encrust 
sRRPbdles, but cannot change them into stone ; the 
very stream of the water would prevent it. A soft 
moist earth containing calcareous matter to a state of 
solution, most probably contributes to petrifaction ; 
the fluid penetrates into the pores of vegetable and 
animal substances, andas they dissolve, deposits 
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calcareous matter* which anites with and adapts itself 
to the substance in question. From the ftbove aoSeemt 
we may deduce some consequences which throw con* 
siderable light upon the subject. All animals and vt. 
getablcs are not equally proper to be cooyerted Into 
stone ; for thatf orpose they should postern a certain 
hardness of texture, wh^h would prevent their becom- 
ing putrid* before they became petrified. Petrifactions 
are chiefly formed in the interior of the earth ; and the 
place where they are formed should be neither very 
wet nor very dry* All the kinds of stones which con. 
tain petrifactions, or form the substance of them, am 
the work of time, and are still daily producing. Such 
are the calcareous and atgillareous earths, and several 
others of a similar nature ; and petrifled bodies par. 
take of the nature of these stones. 

Though petrifactions were of no other use than to 
throw some light upon the natural history of our globe, 
they would on that account alone highly merit our 
attention. But if we consider them as proofs of tho 
secret operations and changes of nature, they will bo 
very useful by manifesting the wonderful power and 
wisdom of feod. 


OCTOBER IX. 

The Operations of Nature are gradual . 

We may observe an admirable gradation, an lit.* 
sensible progress from the simplest to Hie most com# 
plex perfection throughout nature j and there is no In* 
termed iate space which has not some characteristic of 
what precedes and of whpt follows; there is neither a 
void nor a break ia the whole of nature. 

. Earthy particles form the chief composition pt Mild 
bodies, and are found ia all subeUncqi4i^9|»useil by 
human art. From the union of earth with salts* oils. 

04 
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mid sulphurs* &c. result different combinations of 
earthy more or less compound, light, or compact. 
These insensibly Wad us to the mineral kingdom* The 
different species of stones arc very numerous, and 
their figure* colour, sire, end hardness* are eery 
different. We find amongst them Various metallic 
and saline matters, from which minerals and precious 
stones are produced. In the class or stones, some are 
fibrous and have lamina? , oV a sort of leaves, as slate* 
talc* litophytes, or stony marine 'plants ; and the 
aiuiaitthot, or stony flower of minis; and these lead 
us from the mrneraL to the vegetable kingdom. The 
plant, which teems to be the lowest in the scale of 
% i gelation, is the truffle ; and nest to it are the mime, 
sous sptries of mushrooms anil mosses. All these 
plants are imperfect* and properh only constitute 
the limits of the vegetable kingdom. The most perfect 
plants natural I v divide themselves into three great 
Mmiht’V* which aie disliibutcd over all the earth; 
these are herbs, trees, ami shrubs. 

The polypus seems to partake both of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom* and forms the connoting Uuk 
between plants and animals. 

Worms Loinmnue the animal kingdom, and lead 
us to insects; those which are inclosed in a stony or 
scaly shell, seem to unite insects to shell-fish. Be* 
iwecu these, or rather next to them* is the class Of 
reptiles; which, by means of the water-snake, are 
united to fish. The ftying-fish leads us to birds. The 
ostrich, whose feet nearly resemble those of a goat, 
and w hirh runs rather than flies* seems to link birds 
with quadrupeds. The ape appeals to be beiweeu 
man and quadrupeds. There are giadations in human 
nature as in all other things ; between the most peift ct 
mdfljted the ape, the number of finks is very gaau 
many must there he between the most perfect 
wmZ and the lowest angel I How many between the 
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. archangels and the Creator of all things** Dew, new 
links* nev designs, new beauties, and e*ceileifcje*s 
are perceptible; but in the spiritual world, these 
gradations are concealed by an impenetrable fail* 
However, we have the consolation of undp* standing 
from Revelation, that the immense space between 
God and the Cherubim, is filled by Christ* who is God 
manifested in the flesh. By him human nature it gie» 
ritied aud exalted ; by him mao is elevated to the first 
rank of created beings* and is permitted even to ap* 
proach the throne ot the immortal God. 

The little which we have said respecting these dif* 
ferent links of nature, suthces to show us, that every 
thing jn the univeise is blended, that all hold togethet, 
and i» united by the most intimate bonds. Tfiete is 
nothing without design, nothing which is not the im- 
mediate effect of some preceding cause; or which du«*i 
\ not determine the existence of something that is to fol- 
low. Nature does not proceed by starts; every thing 
goes on gradually fiom the least to the most perfect; 
from the nearest to the most distant ; from bodily per- 
fection, to mental excellence. But our knowledge of 
this immense chain of beings, is still veiy ini perfect , 
we aie jtet acquainted with very lew ot the links. 
However, defective as is our ititeJHgence in th^p 
respect, it is ample enough to give us the most exalted 
Ideas of that admirable senes, and infinite diversity 
of beings which compose the universe; and thus we 
are led to that Infinite Being, between whom aud 
us the distance is immeasurable* 4 


OCTOBER X. 

JF W/ </ Lews* 

Tut ravage* which the approach of Winter taakes 
'in the forests and in the gardens begtns'uow' to be per. 
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anted* All plants, with the exception of a very few, 
lost Uleir most beautiful ornaments, the leaves. What 
is the cause of this change? The moat natural seems to 
be the cold; for as soon as the first frost sets hi, the 
leases begin to fall, and the vegetables to lose their 
verdant hue* This is owing to the circulation of the 
aap being checked by the cold. But this is not the 
only cause of the fall of leases; for it takes place in 
mild winter when there is no frost ; and in those trees 
which are preserved from the effect* of the cold in 
green«housrs. Other causes are thcicfore instru- 
mental in stripping the trees of their leaves; perhaps 
they wither because their transpiration is not supplied 
by the necessary quantity of sap from the root. For 
it is certain that the branches increase in thickness, 
after they have ceased to grow ill length* When, 
therefore, at the time that the branches still daily 
grow, the stalks of the leaves do not increase, their 
fibres must necessarily be detached from the fibres 
of the branches, and consequently the leaves will then 
fall. 

But we must not suppose that these fallen leaves are 
entirely lost, and no longer useful ; both reason and 
experience inform us to the contrary. Nothinftperishes, 
nothing Is useless in the world, consequently the leaves 
which fall from trees and plants are of some use ; they 
grow putrid, and become manure for the earth. Snow 
and rain separate the saline particles from them, and 
convey them to the roots of trees ; and when the leaves 
are thus strewed pa ike ground, they preserve the 
roots of young plants, form a shelter to seeds, and 
retain round them the necessary degree of heat and 
humidity. This if partieulaily remarkable in oak 
leaves; they furnish an excellent manure, not only 
to the tree itself, hut alto to the tender shoots, and 
they art. particularly useful to pastures, by promot- 
ing the growth of the grass which they cover. These, 
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.advantages are to important, that fallen leaves are 
never col iected for the pa rpose of throwing them atra y/ 
unless they are in such abundance (hat the grass U 
rather choaked up than nourished by them, 
e Leaves may serve as manure in various mays; they 
are laid in stables instead of straw, and thus mahe a 
very good litter for cattle: or they may be mised with 
other kinds of manure. The mould they prddued is 
particularly useful in gardens ; where beds are made* 
of it, which contribute much to the growth of fruits 
and young trees. 

The fall of the leaf, in a moral point of view, may 
be centiderd as an etnblom of human life, and the 
frailty ofwll earthly things. “ I am as a falling leaf* 
death walks by my side; perhaps to-day I shall wither, 
and to-morrow be converted into dust! My life 
hangs by a thread, and 1 may lose all my beauty and 
vigour in a single moment But, If I leave behind 
the wcli-maturvd fruits of love, righteousness, and 
holiness, I shall quit this world with honour, and 
joyfully prepare to meet my Creator and Judge !" 


OCTOBER XI. 

Different Species of JSmrths. 

We can only form conjectures respecting the in* 
terior of the earth. Those who labour in the mines 
have not been able to descend lower than nine huau 
deed feet) for if they wished to penetrate deeper, 
the great pressure of the air would be fatal to them 
even if they preserved themselves from the water, 
which increases in proportion to the descent But 
what is the depth in comparison of the semi-diameter 
of the earth? The interior of the earth moat then 
^necessarily he in a great measure unknown tains; for 
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miners themselves have scarcely penetrated through the 
4jrst«crubt. All that we know is, that when wc have 
dug to the depth of some hundred feet, this crust is 
composed of ditfcient beds placed one above the other* 
TWe strata aie much blend* cl, and their diiectionp 
substance, thickness anil relative position, vary cort* 
siderubly in dilWent places. Under common rt h 
in gardens, clay and fat earth are generally found; 
aud sometimes these are alternated by layois of sand, 
clay, and mark 

The division, then, of these different layers is quite 
arbitrary, and they may be more 01 less extended; but 
in comparing them together, that division seems to be 
uioftt convenient which refers them to seven classes. 

Fust, black eaith, which is composed of putrid 
auimul and vegetable substances; it contains many 
salts and iiillammable matters ; and is piopcrly dung* 
Second, clay, %lnch is more compact than black 
eaith, and retains water longer upon its surface. 
Thud, sandy earth, which is hard, light, and dry, 
and neither retains water nor is dissolved in it. It is 
the poorest of all eai rhs, though some plants will grow 
in it. Fourth, marl, which is softer, more mealy, 
and moie readily attracts moisture. Filth, bog, or 
marshy earth, which contaius a vitriolic salt too acid 
for plants. Sixth, chalk, which is dry, hard, and cal- 
careous; yet some plants thrive in it. And. lastly, 
stony eaith. 1 he. smoothest atones, however bare of 
earth, are yet covered with moss, which is a pro. 
duction of the vegetable kingdom; aud birch will grow 
to a considerable height between stones, and in the 
clefts of rocks. 

The different species of earths of which tbdse strata 
are composed, are disposed with much wisdom; for 
only to m«atiD& the principal advantages which re- 
sult from them, these dittcrent ktveis of sand, of 

etef, and of light eaith, favom the passage of fresh 
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.water, which After* through them* becomes softer, 
and is aftiT* aids distributed to sttpply the w»«ft of 
man and animals. These strata also form the rest r- 
, voirs and canals of springs and fmm'aitts. And ft is 
‘remarkable that these canals are found in every country 
upon the an* fare of the earth, and that they are com* 
posed of a light earth ; which fs sometimes mixed wHh 
a soil which is harder and more stony, and tends Set. 
ter to purift the water. The dimsity of earths is 
also very useful tef the vegetable kingdom ; tor it fs 
owing to this, that herb*, plant*, and trees grow 
spontaneously in certain countries, whilst in others 
they require the assistance of art. All that art ran ef* 
feet in sorb cases is to imitate nature, which has pre- 
pared for th« plants which grow of themselves, the 
soil, the nutritive juices, and the degree of heat most 
favourable to vegetation. This variety of soils is the 
reason why some herbs, and plants, have their inter- 
nal structure different from others of the same species. 
It often happens that some plants will thrive in the 
same soil in which others languish; and that the same 
fruits will taste differently in different countries. 
Plants, whose roots are weak, small, and fibrous, and 
which have not much sap, ought to be planted in a 
light sandy soil, that the roots may extend without, 
being impeded ; that the rain may more easily pene- 
trate, and where the roots may not meet with too 
many saline and oleaginous particles. It is said that 
lettuce, cauliflowers, sal lads, kr. may bo produced fit 
to eut, in the space of forty-eight hours, if the seeds 
are previously steeped in brandy, and the soil in which 
they are sown is mixed with pigeon’s dung, and 
powder of slacked lime. A certain preparation Of the 
soil Is undoubtedly necNs#y r for vegetation. ' 

All this shonhf make us acknohledfer the wfhdbnt 
with wrhtcft the Creator has disposed the egfth Jttr the 
^better production of plants, and Use* topptoer* of Us^ 
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creatures. It is extremely unjust to complain of the 
sterility of particular soils ; for the Divine Goodness 
has always taken caru that those countries assigned to 
man for his abode, should produce as much as is 
necessary for his subsistence; and if some soils are 4 
found less fertile than others, the Creator has amply 
compensated the loss, by advantages much more con* 
side* able; or he has inspired man with an ardour 
which prompts him to oxert more energy in their cuL 
vitation. 


OCTOBER XII. 


Wme. 


Wins is a gift of the Divine Goodness, for which 
we cannot be too grateful. God has not only given 
us bread and abundance of aliments for our suppoii; 
he has also graciously provided for onr pleasures and 
enjoyment ; and to render our life more conifoi table, 
as well as to contribute to our health, he has treated 
the vine. 


No other beverage, natural 01 artificial, produces 
effects in the same degree as wine ; it dissipates me- 
lancholy, and escitcs the most pleasurable sensations. 
Bread makis a man able to act, but wine renews his 
strength impaired by too much fatigue, renders his 
labout pleasant, and gives life and energy to all his 
exertions. Spirituous liquors do not diffuse over the 
countenance that lively cheerful air, which wine used 
in moderation imparls. 

J/tgt here reflect upon God, who has commuoi* 
^HRurfc beneficial properties to the juice of a plant, 
•Amiable birth and sterile soil. Bov much his 
divine goodness is manifested in the abundance, and 
the variety of wines ! The different sorts are very 
a^trons, and vary in cotour, smell, taste, quality, 
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and duration ; and each climate enjoys such wine* as 
‘are best adapted to the nature and constitution m its 
inhabitants. But it is very lamentable to see how 
much this blessing is abused ! Some legislators have 
interdicted its use, not from motives of improving the 
health and the morals of the people, bot from this* 
principles of mconomy, or absurd notions of fane- 
ticism. To one or other of these causes must beat* 
tributed the prohibition of wine to his followers by 
Mahomet. • 4 

The adulteration of wine so generally practised, par- 
ticularly when effected by such noxious ingredient! 
a* time, 'white lead, litharge, &c. &c. is highly pre- 
judicial, and often fatal in its consequences. What 
can be more cruel and horrible than for the sake of 
emolument, to convert what it has pleased Providence 
in bis infinite mercy and condescension to bestow upon 
us for our comfort and support, into an unwholesome 
and poisonous drink ? Surely, hardened as is the 
heart of man, be might feel some remorse, some com- 
punrtion, in thus destroying and counteiacting the 
efficacy of one of the richest giffs of nature. A poor 
unfortunate wretch, diseased and distressed, applies 
to nine as to a choice remedy which will relieve his 
misery and solace his affliction ; out of the small pita 
lance earned by his daily labour, he purchases a little* 
portion* and hugs himself in the fond hope that his 
strength will now be recruited, and his pains rnitU 
gated ; but the avarico of mao has tainted the source, 
and poisoned the spring; the streams are no longer 
salubrious ; and, instead of life-invigorating juice, a 
alow poison circulates through all his veins. 

Wine, when pure and k unadulterated, is „e most 
valuable medicine, restores the vigour of the emu 
stilntion, and Imparts energy to the system ; hot the 
too frequent and liberal use of it is as boatful* as in 
moderation it is beneficial, * , 
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Migration of Birds* 

A rout this time of the year, many of the birds 
which during the summer frequent* d our fields, woods, 
find gardens, lease our climaie, and fnigij-te into 
other conn! lies Very few pa*s the winter with us; 
the principal species of those which remain, are the 
yellow-hammer, (he woodpecker, the now, the 
raven, the sparrow, (lit wrin, the partridge, thrush, 
and blai khiid Most of the rt*t leave us entirely, or 
4 onceal themselves in secure rc treats 1 heir migration 
is very wonderful, and highly mtt testing. 

Some spent s, without ev«r takiug a high flight, or 
paitmg in company, steer towards the south, in quest 
of the mhHs and fruits which thiy prefer, and soon 
return. Otheis, whu h are called birds of \ asage, col* 
Itct together at certain seasons, and fly in huge 
flocks to other climates. Some species aie satistncl 
with ( assmg from one count! y to another, attracted 
at certain times by the air and food; otheis cro*s the 
m a**, and undertake astonishingly long voyages The 
biids of passage most known, ate the quail, the swal- 
low, the wild-duck, the plover, the snipe, aud the 
crane. The quaHs in spring leave the heat of Africa 
for the milder temperature of Kurope; they fly in 
flocks like clouds an d often through weariness fall 
into ships, where they are readily taken. Swallows 
pursue a difleient method; many of them cross the 
sea; and many remain in Europe, cone taling them- 
selves in hole* of the earth, or in marshes, fastening 
themsyltes together, claw against claw, and bill 
agatntt bill* They pile themselves in heap# in placet 
which art unfrequented by men and beasts. Wild- 
djgchs and crams also at the approach of winter go to 
, taildet climates; they assemble together on a cer- 
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. tijodif, Mid leave the covotry in a flock, fchtch h 
generally arranged in two lines united In a point, 
like tao shies of a triangle ; a single bird leading forms 
the pedal, and the rest follow in too lines moreoe Je*» 
extended. The dock, or crane,’ which thus takes the 
lead, cats the sir, and facilitates the passage of those 
which follow, whose beaks test on the tails of thofce 
that precede The leader holds his commission ohty a 
certain time, end wheels from the point t6 the refer; 
and whilst ho rests, is replaced by another. A If birds 
of passage, however, do not fly In (locks; some of 
them travel quite alone, or only In company with 
their femfeles and ffemlfy ; others unite In sihall bodies. 
They an not long in their passage} It Is calculated 
that they can fly two hundred miles In Six hours nth 
day, provided that they repose the rest of the tbhe, 
and during tha night. According to this calculation, 
they can pass from oor climate to the equinoctial lice 
In seven or eight days ; and this is confirmed, since 
swallows hate been seen on the coasts of Senegal eight 
or nine days after their departnre from Europe. 

These migrations canadt be too asach admired ; no 
doubt, tha alteration of heat and cold, and want of 
nourishment, warn them to change thdt abode. But 
how is it, that when the temperature of tbeairismlfdw 
aad they can obtain food enough, they still go at tha 
appointed that? How do fhty know that they wit! 
find nourishment, and a dde degree of heat, la other 
countries ? Why do thfry all qtlgMte'at the same time! 
as If they had before snntnswy determined upoq the 
pwdee day of their departure . t And how, fa the 
obscurity of (right, and fUhwkwrtriug the country 
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not know enough of the nature aqd instinct of these , 
animals* We may! however, acknowledge in these 
migrations the wise and beneficent directions of Pro# 
videuce* What means does not he employ to pre. 
serve and .nourish certain species of birds? Mohr 
tenderly and carefully he supplies their wants, when 
their food fails in some countries? Let us learn 
from this, that every thing in the vast empire of nature, 
is arranged with the utmost wisdom. Instinct is to 
Mrdt what reason is to man, and dictates to them ait 
that is necessary for their preservation and support. 
How unfounded, then, is that uncertainty and dis. 
trust, which mnka us doubt the cares of Piovidence t 
The veiy bights of the birds should instruct ub in our 
duty. Why do we so often abandon ourselves to dis* 
Couragement, doubts, end fears? Will not that God • 
who directs the birds in their distant voyages over 
the seas, also have as much love and regard for the 
beings whom he has vouchsafed, in his mercy, to en. 
dow with the noblest faculties and preeminence ? 
And shall not man, appointed by the immediate 
word of God sovereign pf the creation, experience 
the tender cam and parental affection of his Creator ? 

“ I will walk on my way with confidence } God is my 
leader, and I will not turn aidde into crooked paths. 
He wills my happiness, and I cannot be miserable 
when conducted by so kind a Father,” 

OCTOB** «T, 

Jftrktg tfTrttt. 

Tan great diversity mfttoft k seen In all the pro. 
taction* of,g* vegetable kingdom, may also be oh. 
served amongst treea» »• the oak, art mark. 

Others, as the 

tali ^ at »4 ctah m tin 
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thorn, ni box-tree, uw attain «ttf *fe*t bright, 
gome are knotty, with a rough bark, while Others 
are naaotk aad fine, « the maple,' the poplar, and 
the birch. Some are used to adorn the apartment* 
of the rich, whilst other* are employed fa* commOa 
and neeesaary purposes. Some are *o delicate, that 
the least wind overturn* them ; and other* nnrnqyed 
resist the violenee of the northern blast. Some of 
them crow to an extraordinary height dttd thickness t 
end each year, hat for more than a century, eontri* 
Pnt ed to their site; others acquire their fell growth 
fa a very few years. Pliny admired those greet tree* 
out of whose bark they constructed boats capable of 
containing thirty people } whet, then, would he have 
said of those trees of Congo, which, when hollowed;, 
form boats which will hold two hundred persons j Of 
of those trees which, according to tin accounts of 
travellers, ore eleven feet In diameter, end upon 
which they can carry from 40 to 60,0001 h*. weight. 
There is oss of this kind in Matabdr, which it said 
to be fifty leet in circumference. Such it the cocoa* 
tree ; it Is a specks of palm, and the leaves of some 
of them are so large, that they will rover twenty 

! topic. The tailipot, a tree which grows In the 
stand of Ceylon, and In height resembles the mesh 
of a ship. Is also remarkable for its koves, which 
are to large, that, it is said, one of then* alpne will 
shelter twenty men from the. rain ; they are so pita* 
when dry, that they may be folded up like Hus; in 
which date they are exttonfely light, end not thicker 
than a man** arts. There are still to be seen op 
Mount Lebanon twenty.thfee an eta* oedars, whfeM 
aw said to ho ante-cktofia*. Jt ahfwralitt who fla* 
seen them* asserts, tM Hk# afitfi tMMnt 
owe of those cedars; they **** 
thirty to thirtytad fait la efrq uwf *i ka* e.- Thine*** 
4 nee in the Antdtm Wends to d 

JP * 
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feet In circumference, from which we mtjr conjecture, 
that the cedars of Lebnnpn are not go old at bii> 
ported* though it is well known that many tree* attain 
O eery great age. There ate apple-trees a thousand 
yean old.. 

This great diversity of trees may remind ns of the 
varieties which we find amongst men, as to their oc- 
cupations in. life* their talents, modes of thinking, 
end the services they perform. As there is no well, 
fanned tree in the forest that is not "of some nse to He 
owner, so there is no person in society who may not 
be nsefnl In the profession which he follows. On# 
man resembles the oak fai his -firmness and unbending 
constancy ; another compensates this want of strength 
By complaisance and address; he is all things to all 
men i flexible as the willow s bowing to eveiy breath. 
Hie man of integrity will only comply with what is 
jnst and Innocent ; but he who regards with indiffer- 
ence laws human and divine, will always goincide 
with that party vhich is the strongest, without trou- 
bling bimself which side is in the right, 

' However different, trees are from cadi other, (hey 
all belong to the Governor of the universe* an nou. 
tished by the saase earth, refreshed by the rains, and 
dueled by the same son. . Would to heaven that alt 
men, whatever diversity there is among them, would 
unite to acknowledge that they are ell alike Ike 
creatures of God, equally the subjects of his power, 
and the, o)ye4if of hisjWMptkl solicitude; that (hey 
owe te him, all .their nourishment and preservation* 
and to hits amsadeued tor those faculties which dis- 
tinguish them above ty0t to# creator** of. the earth. 
Theccdcr tiefaf «liq»«c8yw|»on Mount Lebanon, 
and totonMs.BStpW at. hi* feet, are alike non* 
risked by too jwttrt <M4k end the rains of 

heaven. fThe-divtne prsheetlom it also as necessary to 
th* rick as to the poor: Mn la toe most elevated. 
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and exalted ranks of society, ought Hwiyhtb fetatiri» 
her tint it i»to God titty owe alt their grandeur, that 
they only enjoy It through his permission, and tired and 
moment may wo them overturned from their feftr 
seats, tad mingling with their native dost, Such 
thoughts as these weald tend to repress those emotions 
of pride which are too apt to poastsa their ta/httsl 
would inspire them with that submission uod obedtesM 
which is due to the Author end Conservator of their 
being. 
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Temperature m different Climate* of the Berth. 

At first view it would appear that the temperature 
•f countries depends upon their relative position to* 
the sum since bis rays fail upon the pieces in the same 
degree of latitude, in u similar manner. Bjit oxpe* 
Hence ttaehes us, that cold, heat, and all variation* 
of temperature, depend upon many other eferuBk 
stances. The seasons may be very different inpltfcpe 
under the same parallel { and they are so meti mes 
alike in very different climates. As, then, accidental 
causes may make the heat very different in the setae 
latitude, and sinee it is not always Such is, from tin 
distance of the sun, we might expect, it is difficult to 
determine precisely fhe se tt ees and temperatwn of 
every eocmtry. * i 

The vicinage of the sea tedder* the diamte milder; 
of which England and the eoatts of NCrway ar* n«n 
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hot this does net fit* phurttat 
froth land, hntiion 
wMaed in the sea, aaddfdtaonthtdu 
the sea never befog eooted Edt le (he htstagtoht 
during the winter, th» Adjacent countries « Mfnv 
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yrnnkii. la winter (he earth it frown oaos* trial 
deep, though seldom in oar climate IqwriiM^i 
‘in More northerly climate* it ft**** much deeper, and 
only the** a fan feet during tye tutarr* 

In all thnt arrangements the opera Hot} of tdwlf. 
able Wisdom and Goodness I* Manifest. Ip that ta> 
galating the seasons, and the temperature of different 
countries, the Creator Jus rendered every pin M the 
earth tit to be inhabited by living creaturet. TftoitU 
habitant* of thwmost remote regions oqjoy a* taamh 
felicity at it consistent with their natal*; every boon, 
try hat advantages and disadvantages, which fo 
nearly balance each other, that It In dtCeutt to deter* 
urine which coontry deserves tba preference ; andther* 
is no on* place on tbe surface of the globe, where thn 
bounty of God is not mauifetted. From oar climate 
to the moat distant tones, his goodness I* every where 
displayed. All the inhabitants of tbe writers* ts« 
perienco Ua paternal love. None of hit creature* are 
forgotten. All that breathe, derive from hiaa Ufa, 
nourishment, joy, and happiness. 
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dtswqriirr tftke £artib , 

Tn* dr with which the earth it wwynwh » dot 
so pure and sabtle a* the ether; being* U np seg na ted 
with a metritude of <par4idaa mid omlw im which 
are continoalfy detached from ■ the wi and As 
waters. The ahr (him Mended* $/sm tan eOno sph ere. 1 
Its inferior region, or that which ifnari the earth, hi 
cenaproseed by the anfrwfesr rigid *f*h» and Men* 
t s f a eu tly aw deafen The bwwfftf th is w aso e ctdswd 
by those people, who ascend kMgdMMa> (heir 
respiration bccows* aemdiiMml^jMlIi pen* 
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the exact height of the atmosphere, becartse we cannot 
aecend very high in the aii j neither can it be inferred 
with certainty, from the duration of twilight, how 
far the man of air extendi. Granting that the morn- 
ing twilight begins, and that the evening terminates, 
when the tan it cighteeo degrees below the horieon, 
and that the latter twilight Is produced by the rays 
which strike upon the earth, god are reflected by the 
moet derated parti of the atmosphere, many difficulties 
will yet re m ai n to be explained. However this may 
be, the atmosphere is divided into three regions. The 
lower region', extendi from the earth to that place 
Where the atr is no longer heated by the rays refleeted 
from the earth. This region is the warmest. The 
middle region begin where the preceding one termi- 
nates, and reaches to die summit of the highest mono, 
tain^ or even to the most elevated donds ; and ii the 
place where , rain, hail, and snow are formed. Thie 
region is much coidtc, than the lower one, far it is 
only wormed by the rays which pais directly through 
it. The third region is still colder, a 9d extends from 
l he middle one to the utmost limiff of the atmosphere} 
these boundaries, however, art) not exactly ascer- 
tained. - s * 

The particles which rise Iran the earth into the at. 
meaphere, armof difeCaftt kinds ; then an aqueous, 
earthy, metallic, and sulphurous ’particles, with many 
others. As soon as these era more abundant in cer- 
tain districts Ann in others, there results a grant 
diversity ib the air, and the diflmus h etidesit even 
at asmall elevation. Heavy more favourable to 
AW health tfcmrtbatArhteb toUgh*, When the air in 
dense, It feertNMitf sartnb, vStifea light air is gsoe. 
rally accompanied wfefc Ptoadn) nfci, or taew. . 

Ah air tot» «$,kceryifejerft>as to tin human body ; 
but this irceidof etfStimtotd, except in sandy cetm. 
'trite «t»ally anwh e te seme, by , 
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relaxing the system, and impeding the lilm l M i 
jwrtpitMiw. When the air ii wjr hot, great* 4aU* 
gttor and debility are produced, with etpM para 
spiration. And whan It ii very cold, tigkBty, ob* 
structiou*, and inflammations, are the to^otlMk 
The most salubrious dr is that which it w>« j«M 
medium between all these extremes t 

It is in the atmosphere that clouds, rain, stomp 
hail, dew, thunder, and various metro rv me dngetu 
dered. To the atmosphere we owe the morning and 
evening twilight i aa the rave of lightest refracted and 
reflected, and beat in different direction* In this 
volume of air, we see them before the sun rites, and 
enjoy them some time after he » set Hence* those 
people whe live under the polar circle*, enjoy daring 
the winter some ray* of light, even while the tun is yet 
below the horizon. The atmosphere is the habitation 
of the winds, which have so much influence upon the 
fertility of the earth, and the health of man. If the 
air was to be in a state of uninterrupted -serenity* 
cities and provinces would soon be deprived of time 
inhabitants, and exchange their gaiety for the drear)* 
dess of » desert;, if occasional atoms and tempests 
did not some timet rage, and by their eholitioe* 
agitate the cairn dr, the whole World would beCotty 
one vest xepnichre, id which every living creature 
would moulder into aanihHatieck , 

What great season,. than, have «att Usd and to 
adore our Heavenly Pettier for ibis* nappy unangw. 
meat of nature; andftto acknowledge {fcftfc amw and 
reverence that Wisdom , which bfe'$tgMlatad< and 
directed An vast mnaMnery of flumwmt for Ah 
greatest possible f i h o% oc ow&jhfAg^al&ch. enjoys. 
Ufa, muss, nr instinct 
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Proportion between Birtke end Dentil. 


■Tus* pod ha* not abandoned to Mind ckintt tbo 
Hm of won, and the preservation of the Homan race, 
bat that tie watches o»er then with paternal care, ia 
evident, from the exact proportion in uhfcb, In all 
ago* nod countries, men enter and quit this stage of 
nhtmarf so that the earth Is neither destitate, nor 
too fall of inhabitants. 

'The angrier of births generally exceeds that of 
deaths; fbr K has been oaiyulutad, that if ten persons 
die annually, twelve or thirteen are born. Thus the 
human race in continually multiplying. If tfcfc waa 
ant to bo the rate, end the proportion of deaths ei, 
corded that of birtha, u country would be depopo. 
luted in a few cmturirs, particularly aa the popu- 
lation of a count ry^nay be effected by various sc. 
oidents. The principal obafidea to the increase of 
tbs human species tea war, pestilence, and famine ; 
Celibacy, and crowded cities where hi least as many 
people dtfc at are born, - « 

Baptismal registers prove that more males than 
fwaalet are born j the proportion being nearly twon. 
ty.one to twenty. Bat war, death, and fanont ac. 
twsM to which men areoupoord, prefers^ an equality 
betwoen tho anuot in tonus f e mal e* are even more 


•ntawsos* but In the eoonttythe males preponderate. 

The’aum ben of Children rehMIVrly to that of fami. 
Vet, is also vtgettfed tridi the greatest wisdom. In 

‘ that only tendril- 

ft fifty or Aftytfeur 

there Is only one war. 

taob yoiHidlriilRChindr«lhgOo > hdynf one with 
another, Citdstn idilWNBt tst In large towaa 

tftnfr dttrt y.jgof dMMaaw'nto mkmjH* m 


nog nmm ww * *** 

ftm. M 



P ropert ies i itw e m BM Uf t&ti Dumtkt. tap- 
rligM. Men capable •/ kirlu arm*, n*neffcUjr 
constitute the foorth ptrt V the inhabitanta*ef * 
country. *, 

By compering the bills of mortality of different 
countries, it it found, that in those' years trbieb are 
net remarkable for say destructive disorder, nah'ttf 
an epidemic, there diet in villages oat of forty 
people, one; In small town, one oat of thhrtyrtwo ; 
In mhldUag sis* town*, ono in twentywigbt} to eery 
populous towns or citfee^ono in twenty.foor ; end in 
a whole province, one net of lhirty.au. ' Oat of a 
thousand people, twenty-eight annnaoj^die. Of a. 
hundred children that yearly die, three are always 
atUi-bern; bat aesrcdy o*W fc» tapiuM dice In 
the bhrth, Of the haadrad and % vanm who die, 
only one die* in tMiMi and oot of leaf hundred 
death*, only one happen* in lahanr. - 
The greatest mortality amengat children ia within 
the first year: eat of a thousand infants, two hnndtad 
and nioety-three die before tHej,h»ve attained ayeat'a 
growth} hot betwean the first and second year of their 
age, only eighty out of a thousand die ; and In the 
thirteenth, fowl tenth, and fifteenth year, the number 
of death* ia ao small as oot to *tmti two In a thou. 


•and. Thia, then, la tho period of life in which there 
it least danger, it had been observed, that. artra 
women than .men bare attained to that aga of fen 
seventy to nipety . years ^ hat feat., more* assn Jhan 
woman pent Mr nfertfefe'yeer*.*ad iih^IMMML 
At feast three thon*##^' <^r,peapfe maytfeyjit 
the same tfew npoa the snatiq^bfedhese fe sca re flj t, 

Mt» 

tJs* 


one third of that number, on,,* 

•and end eighty miMfcwjr 
tty mflHonamre fa Aik; on 4 
lion* feiAfriaat -nut is mAnm 

ants eoefcwidMrtfatfefty.iatt T ._ 

Ebe amt*«aj«rai fofe wM jt A d hfr rirewo fredpiK ’ 
this is, that God has th* mqgt finde r seUdtmfefar 
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the life of man, and that ho regards it as being very 
precious ; for if the* Divine Wisdom had not operated, 
how could the proportion between births and deaths 
( be so equally maintained, and so admirably pro* 
* served at a}I times and in all places* 


OCTOBER XVIII. 

Ravages m the Kingdom ojTX attire. 

We now see that even beautiful nature, which in 
spring ravished our senses* and procured us so many 
diversified pleasures, is subjected to the law common 
of all created things. Its beauties begin to disappear* 
and etery day brings new change*, each one more 
gloomy than the last. Such Is the lot of nature, that 
it contains iu itself the sources of the most afflicting 
devastations. 

What ravages are occasioned by the overflowing of 
seas and risers, heavy rains, and the melting of ice 
and snow 1 \\ hole villages inundated, fruit trees 

torn up, corn fields desolated, and flocks destroyed, 
present to us the sad monuments of the destructive 
force of the elements* A shipwreck appears to be 
a less fatal catastrophe; yet some new common* 
wealth might have been formed by the men thus en- 
tombed in the deep; and immense sums, the collection 
of agetf, are lost in a momept* Whole families are 
ruined by a shipwreck; the aspect of the ocean per* 
turbed by a storm, its billows swelling with rage and 
White with foam ; the piercing cries of the fear*siruck 
mariners, and the crash of the vessel against some 
hidden rock, are dreadfully terrific 1 

The calamities occasioned by a long drought and 
intense heat are also very groat* Herbs and plants 
languish, the earth dried op, and we are nearly 
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stifled with burning dust# The waters become putrid, 
and form a fatal diittk for the drooping herds* Heat 
and putrefaction prodigiously multiply insects; which 
destroy every thing, eat up the produce of the fields, 
and if they die to day, revive to-morrow in jiew gene* 
rations* Famine, that terrible precursor of death, 
marches with hasty strides, and pestilence speedily 
follows. One year's barrenness, a war, ora conta- 
gious disease, may occasion all these evils* 

What terrible rhasms and ravages are occasioned 
by an earthquake! Far within the bowels of the 
earth, the pestilential vapouis are extricated by a 
destructive fire, which carries with it death and dis* 
may. Suddenly, and often at the dead of night, 
when nature is wrapped In sleep, the earth bellows and 
shakes; opens and swallows up thousands of peo. 
pie, who are thus summoned, without time for re* 
pentenre, before the throne of the Almighty ! At 
the awful spectacle of nature, convulsed by earth* 
quakes and rolcanoes, we may justly say, how im- 
perfect is every thing but the Creator himself! 
Many people pay that adoration to nature, which 
they owe to God, and forget that it is he who gives 
every beauty and pleasure which wre enjoy in nature. 
Let us learn the true condition of all terrestrial things 
and acknowledge the advantages that the love of Go& 
has over every thing to which our hearts Can be at* 
tached. To experience delight in the contemplation 
of his august attributes, to enjoy a portion of his 
grace, and to fed that be is our sovereign good, is to 
triumph over alt the dceOtatftms of nature* What Can 
be more proper to increase o*v tevg and our gratitude 
for him, than to call tokened those calamities, which* 
his wisdom converts Into btetoiags f These apparent 
deraci nations of nature, prevent much move fata! 
evils, which would Certainty t*k* place,* if the destine* 
.tire matters, fires, and vapours, tfdfU to remain in. 
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cIoimI in the bowels of the earth. Volcanoes and in- 
undation* often present to os the most terrible cala. 
mltfru ; burning heats consume the earth in one place* 
'whilst in another it is deluged with water. Pestilence 
and famine sweep of a number of wicked people from 
tbe earths and the extraordinary mortality which 
sometimes prevails amongst men, is a very wise means 
to preserve their number in duo proportion, and to 
prerent their population being too great* 

When we are merely spectators of the devastations 
which sometimes happen, and are not directly inter- 
ested in them; our graii' nrie to the Supreme Being 
who has spared us. should he marked by our send, 
moots «>f compassion and sympathy for the nnfortu. 
natc ‘utterers. We should n«*Vi r be insensible to the 
misfortunes of our fcJow. creatures, nor hear with in- 
difference the recital of calamities, however remote 
are the people who suffered, in ihe immense chain 
©f mundane events, there is not a single link with 
which we have not some connection, more or less 
distant* Were the unfortunate people who have ex- 
perienced so many disasters, greater sinners than 
ourselves? Why are they fallen, whilst we ^et re- 
main ? Are the regions we inhabit less contaminated 
by crimes, than those countries, where earthquakes 
and volcanoes makes much extensive ravages? The 
final catastrophe of uature will be still more terrible to 
The World is not eternal s after having expe- 
rienced a succession of every spegies of calamity, the 
period of its utter destruction will arrive. Nature 
now flourishes, hot visibly grows older* It is only by 
force, industry, and labour, that wg now obtain from 
■ r * who* she spontaneously produced to our ances. 
Pm, and what they gathered Without trouble. Perish 
then, thott earth, the place of” our pilgrimage, since 
to perish is thy deithyl We have here no continu- 
ing rityj let ut, therefore, seek and know the city 
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which is to come, wheie lives the eternal God in the 
midst ot the children of holiness. * 

How 1 mourn over you, je i Sties and desolated 
villages ! llow my soul longs to lly to > our assistance, 
to deliver you from bondages and to divide my bleed 
with your unfortunate iiihahiUntH | Humble your- 
selves, ye afflicted, under the mighty arm of God, 
and btar with patience the tiials to which he subjects 
you. Remember your brethren who hate eiperl- 
enced similar misfortunes. They who have been 
your companions in misfortune, have now their 
wouuds healed, and (heir burned houses changed iota 
palace s. 

To destroy and to create. Is, and will be, to the 
end of time, the prerogative of God, If he never 
destroyed, we should not behold new creatures; we 
should not have occasion for acts of resignation and 
patience; we should not sufliueutU feel I he value of 
that religion, which strengthen v us in prospciity, con- 
soles us in adversity, and makes us superior to mis- 
fortune. 


dCTOSER XIX. 

Circulation of the Blood • * 

Or all the changes which takes place in the animat 
body, none are more important and mysterious than 
the circulation of the blood. There is in this motion 
n striking giaodeer, which makes us feel the limits of 
the human understanding, and inspires os with a pro- 
found admiration for the supreme intelligence of our 
Creator* * 

The blood continaell/^rculhtcs In our bodies; the 
heart, which is the principal organ of circulation, is 
placed within the breast, between the two lobes of 
.the lungs; it is a flesjyr snbstence, hud has too ca* 
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Titles, which are separated from each other by a valve. 
The heart is in continual motion, alternately contract- 
ing and dilating. From the left ventricle a large 
artery, called the aorta, proceeds, and soon divides 
into several branches, which ascend and descend by 
innumerable ramifications; become smaller as they 
proceed, and penetrate every pari of the body. 
When the right vent tide contracts, the blood is pro- 
pelled info the arteries nith so much force, that it 
reaches the minutest extremities of their most remote 
ramifications. This motion is called the pulse; which 
is merely (he effect of the pulsation of the heart, and 
is quicker or slower according to the frequency of its 
contractions. When the blood arrives at the extre~ 
mi ties of the arteries distributed through the body, 
nature employs it in thp wisest manner. Certain ves- 
sels absorb the watery, oily, and saline parts. In 
some paits of the body, where the arteries are distri- 
buted, the secretion of milk, fat, and various fluids 
is performed. ' The remaining portion of blood flows 
into the extremities of the veins, in a manner that, 
with the aid of a microscope, we can very distinctly 
perceive the red globules rolling one after another. 
These vessels ‘gradually enlarge in size till they form 
very large tubes, which return the bloud back to the 
right ventricle of the heat t. 

The blood is then propelled Into tbe pulmonary 
artery, which disperses it through the lungs by In- 
numerable small branches. It is there exposed to the 
action of the air, is afterwards received by the pul-' 
monary veins, and by them is conveyed to the left 
auricle of the heart. Tbit contracts and sends it into 
the left ventricle, which also contracting, pushes it 
into the aorta, whence it circulates through every 
part of the body/ 

^uch is tbe admirable eircolation of tbe blood in 
most animals. But there is still much oV 
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scanty in this interesting subject. We meet with 
wopders here, that prove how incapable the human 
mind is ef explaining this work of Divine Wisdom* 
tfow wonderful it is that the motion of the heart 
continues uninterruptedly for seventy; eighty, or even a 
hundred years, without that delicate orgah decaying, 
or being out of place ! The circulation of the blood 
Is performed twenty-four times every hour, conse- 
quently, in twenty. four hours 'this operation is per- 
formed five hundred and seventy-six times: and as at 
each pulsation the heart propels two ounces of blood 
into the aorta, il will be found, that in the space of 
an hour, there passes through the heart six hundred 
pounds of blood. This aloue is sufficient to exdto 
our astonishment; but how many wonderful tilings 
besides, take place in the circulation of the bloed, of 
which we have very imperfect ideas ? In short, mae, 
whose dominion over the world every thing aeknow. 
ledges, is a marvellous piece of workmanship. The 
most admirable mechanism, and corporeal beauty, are 
united in him ; each of his members declare that he is 
lord of the creation. An innumerable multitude of 
invisible tube e, fashioned and arranged in a manner 
that infinitely surpasses human art ana human wisdom, 
conduct, and ever f where throughout the body, 
distribute, and unioteaupledly circulate, the precious 
life-sustaining fluid. In this universal motion, this 
continual -ebbing and flowing, every tiling Is regular 
and admirably directed; every thing is hrits place in 
the most perfect harmony; nothing is discordant, 
nothing clashes, nothing impedes, and nothing pre- 
cipitates its course, 

' The same adaptable tdfcplailon that w* obserfe 
in animals, obtains throughout nature. The run, 
the moon, and the starts •jjerform their appointed 
revolutions, with a determinate and uniform motion. 
Thera to even a continual circulation U (he fSbfcMtsts 
Vot.II, Q * . * 
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the air jt not only in perpetual motion, since it never 
censes to circulate round the earth, but water also bon. 
ti nucs its coarse without cessation, the rims po«tr 
thhlr sthramainto the seaj and from the vast sorfaro 
of the ocean, vapours arise wldjch form clouds t these 
are precipitated in showers, which penetrating the 
mountains, form springs of water that insensibly in. 
crease till they swell into rivers, and again return to 
the parent ocean. 

Tm earth, ever fertile, annually produces flowers, 
and fruits ; add yet ia never exhausted, because the 
continual circulation of the nutritive juices repairs its, 
losses, and restores to ft again what it has given to us. 
All these revolutions of nature bring us to a fiist cause, 
which has so arranged the world, that all beings are 
continually in action ; circulate, move, and act, in 
an insensible labyrinth of changes, till they return to 
their original place, and commence again the course 
which was prescribed to ibem. 


OCTOBER XX. 

Proportion ofvariou* Part* of tit Hamm Body. 

Goo bat formed the human body according to the 
wisest rules, and ho has established the most exact 
proportion even In the minutest parts To be con. 
vinced of thilj we have only to calculate the height 
and the bulk of the human body from certain specific 
measures. Th* height of the body ir generally divided 
into ten equal parts, which, ft technical language, are 
called faces, beCsftise M Jmpm jhdawas the fieri 
model of the* measures. The firsfface comprehends 
the whole w the vtahjg f the root of the 
hair on the fb rebead ; froth fkkl f$«ht to the summit 
of the head, there is stl 0 poC- third « the fade in height, 
or, what Is the mum thtoj^^nriegual to fee length 
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of (be nose; so that, from tbeerotto pf the he adjo the- 
point of (he chin, there is thg length of gee fee* end 
4 third. Between the bottom) pf the end the hoj. 
low pf the clavicles, just above the breast, there ere 
two-thirds of s thee; its, .the length frvtq above the 
breast to the crown of tbeJiead, Is twine that of the 
face, which U the fffth part of fhe whole length of the 
body. Prom the hollow between the collar bones to 
the bottom of the breast, is reckoned oneface. fiejow 
the breast begirt* the fourth face, which ends at too 
navel; and the fifth extends to the pubis; , which 
makes altogether half the length of the body. Two 
faces are reckoned from the leginning, of the tl?tgh to 
the knee, which last makes half a face. Tartan tw o 
faces in the length of the leg, from below the knee to 
the Instep, which in the whole make nine Ayres and n 
half ; and from the isdtp to the sole of the foot, there 
Is half n face, which completes the tett faces, into 
which the height of the human body hat been divided. 

This division has been made for men in general ■, 
bat in those who are of greater stature than usual, about 
half a face more is found In that part of the body 
which is between the chest And the pubis; and It Is 
the anperiot length in chip plug which constitute* a 

l>r Wheu'tbe' irms are extended so as to lUt a straight 
horizontal line, the distance: between (he eytfemlties 



faces i 
the elbow; 
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consequently. 

, whole body. Tbe habd ft one 
• Q* 


i } It is computed at four 
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third of a face, which U also the length of the great 
too; ilw length of the h)o of the foot h equal to a 
sixth part of the heigbtof the thole body. The bulk 
of the body and of the limbs hare also their measure. 
The thickness of the linger is gfiperally the thirty. sixth 
part of Its length ; that of the little finger h the forty* 
eighth part; three times the thickness of the thumb, 
gives that of the band ; and six times the thickness of 
the hand equals that of the whole body. 

Tbo height of the human body rams considerably. 
The most perfect stature is from fire feet fire to five 
feet nine inches ; the middle size is from five feet and 
an inch to five feel (bur* and the little site is below 
five feet. Womou are generally two Or three inches 
shorter than men. Their breast is more prominent 
and elevated, so that generally the capacity of the 
chest fermed by the ribs, is deeper in women, find 
broader in meu, in proportion to the rest of the body. 
The hips of women are much wider than those of men, 
the bones which form tho pelvis being much larger. 

Man has a greater proportion of brain than any 
animal of the same dimensions, even more than the 
horse or the ox. A man that weighs a hundred 
pounds, has usually four pounds Of main. Infaots 
born at their proper time, generally weigh at the most 
eight pounds* and at tho least five pounds ; their 
greatest length Is one foot and eleven inches, and the 
least one foot six inches. 

The human body, coosiaered as a whole, or in Its 
parts separately, will appear to be formed In tho 
exactest proportion. Every thing in It la regular, 
and arranged with the fruApt harmony, both with 
respect to its she and figure, «ad the situation of the 
parts themselves j aot one of which is greater or less 
thpn the connection it has .with tbo other parts, and 
tho general utility of tho machine, require. No form 
«r situation can, ho imagined more suitable to each 
part, or more advantageous to tho whole of the men. 
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ben. Though some varieties and irregtrieritfey may 
appear) such as monitors; and deformed men ; they 
do not at alt destroy the principal Mgs of the body. 
Bat if certain disproportions in the siee f fignie, and 
position of the pasts, Ik Consonant with the great end 
for which the body was formed, they certainly diminish 
the beauty and elegance of the form, and the gram of 
the exterior, Ilow grateful, then, ought well-formed 
persons to be ; and those whose limbs are moulded its 
just and beautiful symmetry J 


OCTOBER XXI. ' 

Navigation. 

To reflecting minds, the subject of navigation may 
give rise to very important and pleating meditations. , 
At the same time that oar curiosity is interested and 
gratified, we gain a new source of pleasure. Wo ought 
not only to regard navigation on account of tho ad. 
vantages wlych it procures ns; but we ought alto to 
regard the mechanical part and the motion of ships. 

Is it not traly astonishing that so huge and heavy a 
mass as a ship, can float upon the water? The weight 
of a ship it very great, and little attention is requisite 
to convince ns, that ita pressure on the water must be 
prodigious.' A man of war, whose complement of 
men is eight hundred, generally carries provisions 
enough to supply them with iwarithmeat for tho space 
of three months; and mounts from seventy to a hun- 
dred gaits. Now allowing each man to weigh on# 
hundred pounds weight) and each fun nine hundred ; 
(though some weigh more then 4;000lb.) end suppos- 
ing that each man con su mes only three pounds weight 
of provisions in tho course of the day) this vmymodu. 
rate calculation will, however, make a totality of 
more than three hundred t housa nd pounds. Besides 
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tbto* we should reckon the w*$ghj of the U«W ; 
tb* *4&tagr #»d • §«fc»t «**«* jtf material* 
to keep the slpp in repair ■, sod powder and boll for 
the guns; alt which itqqii, if not exceed, the preced. 
tag amount. Yet this ntrnm mats of upwards of 
six hundred thousand pounds weight* it put in motion 
by a gentle bret/e. Does not this appear tncoucoiv- 
able* awl contrary to t|w lawp^C nature ? Itjs, how. 
ever* perfectly natural, and should (he contrary hap. 
pen, U would be very extraordinary. * It to not alto, 
gather (he wind that drives akqg this mass; the ship, 
with >to whole cargo, swims In the water. But how 
does so heavy a, bpdj float*'. Jlow can the water, 
whose particles do opt adhere together, have force 
enough to Mipj ort such a mass I it to the effect of a 
proper baUiue; the vessel sinks till the volume of 
wati r which it displaces is equal to it in bnlh. Sup. 
pose the ship is one hundred and twenty feet long, and 
fifteen broad, and that H sinks to the depth of two 
ft *,(, that is, three thousand and six bandied feet of 
water, or so much cargo, since ORB takes the place of 
|hc other. Thus, the nter to pqt more burthened with 
the vessel,, than it was wjlth the, water which she du. 
placid. 

Formerly navigation was much more dangerous and 
laborious than it is at present. The most hardy sailors 
had xyot tonfideuce sufficient to venture far out in 
the open sea; but confined themselves to coasting along 
the shore. Since the invention of the compass, they 
c*0«» the seas with utpia certainty and security. Be. 
fore this happy dUMpfl?, to make a short sea voyage 
was tooaider*d as vary w . ' * ln,Jh* dnm of 

Homer, it required grpat preparation, and, frequent 
deliberation. Wore hto heroes fould determine upon 
crossing the Egean m*» mm expedition of Jason 
W>d the Atgunaeiea, he, the Island of foiehm* was re- 
garded with wonder, as ad /exploit that wpafd crown 
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the achtovefs of it with Immortal hohoott Bat what 
weto all these to comparison of orttea towage* f The 
compass stalltt uS<o perform the longest voyages j the 
magnetic Media always turning towards the north, in. 
fodns die navigator of the regions where fan ts, and of 
the countries to which lit directs his coarse. In the 
gloom of night, to cloudy days, to the middle<of the 
ocean, this instrument ter ret him as a guide, and leads 
him from one tyglon of thegiobe to aaother. 

The advantages of navigation are very great, and 
deserve our utmost gratitude ; we are indebted to it for 
many of (he necessaries of life. Without it, we could 
not procure, or at least not without great difficulty, 
those spices and medicines which we receive from 
different countries. It would be’ extremely Inron. 
venient to have all onr necessaries brought by land. 
The following calculation will sufficiently prove this 
assertion. The freight of a ship is reckoned by tons t 
and many ships are of six hundred tons burthen * now 
a ton is equal to two thousand pounds weight, tiop. 
posing it to be carried by land in waggons with four 
horses ; and that eadh home would draw one thousand 
pounds weight l three hundred four.horse waggons 
would be required, with at least as many men, to 
transport this load. How dearly then should hc jtor- 
thase riches from distant peris of the world, and even 
some of the most rtecessary things of life! v W» ought 
also to regard navigation as a Signal blessing, in being 
instrumental, in toe hands of frail, tothepromdfgathm 
of the Gospel of Christ In the most remoth countries of 
the earth. And agsto, we, whole, lot is dot that of 
deity braving thewdfea of tbrwWna, arid exposing 
onr lives in continual dangers} ttf obtain wealth, or 
to procore the means of existence, * Ooghb to be very 
grateful to the Almighty ; rad* whilst Secure from 
such perilous encounters, ‘Bring totally is the bosom 
of onr families, we ought to offer' crp to beaten oar 
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prayers for those who are obliged to traverse the ocean f 
and undertake distant voyages* whether for their pri- 
vate emolument or for the public good* 


OCTOBER XXII* 

Beasts of Burden . 

Animals of this description do us so much service, 
and are so extremely useful, that they well desene 
a particular investigation. We are generally satis* 
tied with making them subservient to our necessi- 
ties, either iu supplying us with food, or assisting*** in 
our labours with their strength ; while, through Igno- 
rance or indolence, we neglect to consider the con- 
nection they have with the whole creation ; and to re- 
flect upon the wisdom and goodoess of the Creator, 
manifested in the production of these useful animals. 

Of all domestic matures, the horse is the most 
serviceable and tractable. He suffers himself to be 
employed in cultivating tli* earth, he carries for us 
all that wc want, he submits with docility to ajt 
kinds of labour, and shares with as the pleasures of 
the chase, and the dangers of war, while he is con* 
tent with a moderate and frugal supply of food. lie 
gives «p his own being to exist only by the will of 
another; he even anticipates the commands of his 
master; which he execute* with wonderful promptitude 
and precision \ he refuses wo thing, exerts all Ms 
strength, and sometimes die# in the wet of obedience. 
Nature has given Mm a disposition do love and fear 
mao, with a sensibility alive 'to the caresses which 
sweeten his slavery. The horse excels all other 
animals in fineness of figure, end beauty of proportion. 
The elegant symmetry of hie shape, and well-formed 
timte; the outline of his head and neck, give him n 
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quick and lively appearance, admirably contraxte^ by • 
the boldness of his chest) his carriage is noble, his 
inarch firm and majestic; and when roused to action 
every limb denotes his power and energy; every mus- 
cle shews his activity ; and his defiance of •danger is 
expressed by the fire of his eye, and the thunder of bis 
nostrils. 

The ox is far from having the graceful elegance of 
the horse ; his large head, his tegs too thin aud short 
in proportion to 'the bulk of his body ; the smallness 
of hit, cars, his stupid look, and heavy pace, would 
seen to be imperfections ; but he amply compensates 
his want of beauty by the important services which 
he renders to man. lie Is so strong that he readily 
carries very heavy burdens; and is satisfied with mean 
fare. Kvery part of this animat is useful ; his blood, 
lus hide, his hoof, his flesh, and his horns, foe. are ail 
employed for different purposes. His very dung is a 
most excellent manure for the earth, in this animal 
the organs of digestion are very remarkable : be bas 
four stomachs, the first of which will contaio forty or 
fifty pounds weight of food ; the third stomach has 
eighty -eight folds, which assist the process of digestion, 
whilst the stomach of sheep and goats have only thirty., 
six. ’ 

The ass, however despised and unprepossessing his 
external appearance may be, has, nevertheless, some 
very excellent qualities, and is of great Use. lie is 
not hapetoons and fiery like the home, but quiet, sim- 
ple; and well tampered. * He has no haughtiness, goes 
peaceably on Us way, and bears bis burden without 
noise or murmur; he is temperate both in the quantity 
and in the quality of his food; being Contented with 
thistles and the commonest herbs ; he is patient, vi- 
gorous, indefatigable) and renders bis matter tins most 
important and constant services. 

• Hew can we daily use these animals, aud, net at the 
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same time think upon our Creator, who has formed 
them, and given them properties by means ef which 
they become » useful to Us f It is worth the attention 
of a reflecting mind, to knew, that the number of 
beasts of burden is much greater than that of wild 
beasts. Can we, without emotions of gratitude, re. 
fleet upon the goodness of God, which has given us 
supreme dominion over those creatures : the ability of 
taming them, and converting them to the most useful 
purposes, and the po'Wer of enforcing their obedience ? 
This command over animals is out of those gifts of 
God, by which man may every moment feel the excel* 
lcnce and superiority of bis being. Since, then, it is 
to the Almighty himself, that we owe this powet and 
dominion, bon extremely unjust it would be to abuse 
it by our ill treatment of these creatures, whether in 
over.nerkiug them, or lu any other way treating them 
harshly. 


OCTOBER XXIII. 

Winter Secd-IW* * 

* A Gntt part of the food Intended for the use of 
mao and other animals, is at this time committed to 
the earth ; and when (he fanner has sown his Vinter’s 
com, he begins to enjoy some repose, lie will toon 
hare the gratification of seeing bis fields spread over 
with a beautiful tdtdure, giving promise of a plentiful 
harvest. Nature Is secretly Working"* hilst the germ 
Is unfuhflag ; bet* ‘notations may bo discovered by ex. 
t recting fyeto the earth some of the grains which arc 
beginning to germinal*. 'Two days aft ter a seed has 
been sown, the jtdees whrcll make It swell, are eon. 
vtyed to the germ', atid'bause it to sprout. The germ 
is always placed at one of the estremities of the seed ; 
and that part of the gram which is nearest the outside, 
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become* the radicle of the future plant; while that 
part which is towards the interior of the. sell tan oe of 
the seed, becomes the stem* and the head of the 
plant. Twenty-four hoars after .the corn has been 
sown, the germ, which begins to pierce the coat of the . 
grain, and to disengage Itself, puts forth its root and 
stalk, the root is at first enveloped in a sheath, which 
it bunts. In a few days, other roots shoot out at tho 
aides, having extricated tbnmselve* from the sheath. 
By the fifth or s&ds deyr, the cere begins to appear 
with a small green point above the ground; it remold! 
a considerable time in this state ; till^jts the season 
advances, and fine weather favours, (So car bursts 
from its coats, which hitherto had sheltered it from ail 
the variations qf temperature. 

From this consideration, we may with 'propriety 
proceed to reflect upon the nature of human life. Our 
present existence may be regarded as the germ of a 
future life; and oor state here as that of onr utd- 
time, when we can discover very little growth. The 
luxuriant ear, the ripe iheaoes, and mature fiait, wo 
< snoot y«t see, neither is the harvest to be reaped upon 
the earth. We live in hope. The husbandman having 
sown bis field, abandon* bis seed tp corruption, to 
ram, to Storms, and to the tun's heat, and does not 4 * 
yet finOw what will be the result i so does it happen 
with regard to spiritual seed. Let ns not exult in 
what we sow, nor be cast down If we do Oat iu>medt» 
ately see the fruits ; neither let u» ever be weary with 
sowing to the spin*; god perhaps oar good works, 
however small, «u hereafter bate th* most benebcial 
consequences. Now.^hat our ground is MMed, let us 
patiently, and wMept oqaletv, wait lilf 1 ** gather 
the fruits of our labour, sad, px* V* idous husbands 
man, let us pray unto God, to crowd onr held* with 
his blessings. t 
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Particular Providence . 

It would bo very unfortunate for the world, if there 
was any foundation in that principle of the incredu- 
lous, that God is only concerned for the totality of 
being*, and the preservation of society at large, but 
lms no care of particular individuals. The absurdity 
of such an opinion is evident. Both the dictates of 
reason and the sentiments of religion teach us to be. 
lieve in a Gyl, whose Providence extends itself to 
every creature in particular, and to every part of 
which that creature is composed. Let it not bo ima- 
gined tli^t it is beneath God to regard individuals. 
The whole universe, as wetl as the smallest particle of 
dust, is nothing in comparison of the infinite Being, 
What, then, can we call little or contemptible ? la 
there not less distance between an individual and a 
whole nation, than there Is between them and the 
stars, which appear so smatj^ to the eyes of men? 
The least reflection suffices ^oeivIqcO us that in com* 
parison of that God to whofci a million of years are 
no more than a day, and the whole universe as a drop 
of wafer compared with the ocean ; there fa nothing 
which is In itself either great or little 5 nor any event, 
however inconsiderable it may be, (bat Is nnworthy of 
hi* attention. If we take the meanest plant, or the 

« >sect that we can dissect, we shall discover, 
its least particles, the samp wisdom which is 
rd in the structure of the a hole. The* least 
fibre contributes as much to the perfection of the whole 
animal, or plant, as theft* do to the perfection of the 
whole species, and as the entire species does to the 
perfection of the universe. If then, God has not dis* 
mined to form these creatures, which appear so des- 
picable, why should it be considered beneath him to 
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preserve them ? A$d if tbe parts were not complete, 
how coaid .the whole he perfect; or how coaid* the 
whole species he preserved, unless that preservation 
extended to individuals f 

Reason teaches ns this, and Revelation completes 
our conviction* It informs ns, that the very hairs of 
our head are numbered* Thai* the meanest part of 
our body, one of those hairs, thousands of which in 
the course of our lives, we lose without perceiving it, 
or suffering any dncouvenience, even these are dun* 
bored. Hence, our Saviour drew ibis Inference, that 
with much greater reason God interests hlmSelf on our 
account, and condescends to favour us with his regard ; 
and this is the more evident, in as much as all men 
have been redeemed by the blood of his well-beloved 
Son, and have gained new favour in the sight of God, 
by becoming the disciples of the blessed Jesus. O 
Eternal Providence! 1 adore thee in Jesus Christ. 
With the liveliest emotions of gratitude, I adore and 
bless thee, OGod! Before the foundation of the 
world, thou designed my happiness ; before my sup- 
plications could reach the throue of thy grace, or my 
grateful aspirations ascend to Heaven ! And U it pos- 
sible that thou canst now forget me ? No ! thy only 
Son, the Massed Redeemer, has undertaken my salva^ 
tion, and suffered even the most cruel torments on my 
behalf* Let ns, then, not be staggered by the raillery 
of vaio and wicked taeo. Let us confide in that God 
whom the infidel would persuade us takes no care of 
bis creatures. Let us consider that we. were not 
formed for this life only, but that we are to live In 
another world, where tin? ponders of God's grace and 
infinite power, will be epetted to us in all their beauty 
and splendour. ' 
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IKviiUm n? Time* 

Timk H measured and divided according to the re. 
Volutions of the heavenly bodies, paiticnUrly those of 
the ran and moon. Thera two sphere* have the great, 
eet influence upon thi state of man. The reroluiion 
of the moon serves only to mfcrk. tho division of time 
upon our globe} while that of the Son is doubtless in. 
strnmentat in ngulatlng (hat division in ail the planets 
which revolve round him. 

Day is that portion of time, which tho earth ex. 
pends in revolving round its M» axis. That space of 
time during which the ton is above tho boriron, is cal. 
led the artificial day*, it is the time of light, and is 
determined by the Msing and the setting of the tun. 
The time of stark ness, when the tan is below the ho* 
rizon, It called night Day and Might takm together 
make the solar day, which is divided into twenty. four 
parts, called hoars ; apd < tth bode it dgain divided 
Into sixty equal parts, called mtfeates i each minute 
into sixty seconds; and each second into tidty thirds. 
This division of tho {lay into hours, mlnntrs, &c. is 
Indicated by the movement of the shadow obcasiomd 
by the gnomon of a tun.dinl ; or by the brads of a 
clock. WeH. constructed vem.disls constantly mark 
tho true time of the son ; hut other time pieces, which 
require to he regulated by the mean time of the sun, 
are frequently out of repair. Most Europeans bogin 
their day and their hours at midnight^ from which they 
reckon twelve BMms (HI noon,, gad twelve hours from 
that to tho ensuing drfdaigkt. The Italians brain 
their day at San. set, from wMbh to the following 
raining they reck oh <wraty.foQf (wars. Tho Turks 
Win their day a quarter of an hoar after sun-set, from 
which theyeoaot tttotvmqshi hoars *, and when they 
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are elapsed, they reckon twelve mere to the following 
evening. The Jeers begin their day at urn-set, from 
which they number twelve equal houH to sun.rite, 
and as many from his rising 18 his setting ; consequently, 
.the hoars of their day are Iqnger or shorter than those 
of the night t in proportion as tim .day is longer nr 
shelter than the night. 

A week is the space of seven days. A solar mdnth 
is the time which the son takes up In passing through 
one sign of thu tqdUc j hat these months do not be- 
gin and finish exactly when the sun enters into n near 
sign. The lunar month is the epece of time which 
elapses between two new moons, that is, twenty .nine 
days, twelve houis, and foity.four miuutes. 

• The solar year comprises twelve solar months, or 
the time which the sun is in pssting through the 
twelve signs of the aodiec; and this is generally 
reckoned to be three hundred and sixty .five days, five 
hoars, forty, eight minutes, and fifty. screw seconds* 
These yean aie at present used by most of the people 
of Europe, The lunar year is that space of time which 
comprises twelve Umar months, or twelve revolutions 
of the moon round tit* earth. It is composed of 
three hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours, and 
forty.eight minutes. The Jews and the Turks um* % 
this year? and to make ‘it correspond with the solar* 
year, they often intercalate a whole month. Oar com- 
mon year begins ten or eleven days after the sun boo 
entered the sign of Capricorn. 

However trivial and unimportant theso measure- 
ments, and divisions of time, may appear in them* 
seises, they are still of great fopgisqMime in their ap- 
plication to the moral Wbpf davs* 

weeks, months, and years,, which jpempese the period 
of oar present existence, have been greeted to ua* 
that by the proper use of out faculties, ms might fulfil 
the sod of oar creation. How, thqn, da we. employ 
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4bU precioos time ? Minute* end secopdi we trifles in 
ouf eyts, which do not deserve onr attention; jet no- 
thing is more certain than that he who makes light of 
minutes, will be equally prodigal of hi* boars. Are 
ire even jaore economical of longer period* ? If from 
all the days that are allotted ns, we dedaet those which 
have been entirely lost with respect to our immortal 
seals, how little of real and effective life will re. 
main ! 

How distressing and humiliating, b the reflection, 
that of the hundreds and thousands of home which 
Divine Goodness has entrusted ns with, to devote to 
the great and eternal interest of our eouls, so mnny 
have been shamefully consumed in separating our. 
selves from God, the best and tenderast of fathers I • 
How many years are passed in idleness, and in vice, 
in gratifying onr passion*, and injuring our neigh, 
hours! flow inconceivably quick the few moments 
that yet remain, fly away ! flour after hour imper. 
ceptibly glides along, and are irrecoverably lost ; and 
an hoar is much to a man who can so easily calculate 
hy hours, the period of hb real and effective life. 

Teach us, O Lord, so to number oar days, that wo 
may apply our hearts unto wisdogtt *nd that hence, 
forth wc may make a proper ase of thot time which 
thon mayost still condescend 'to grant ur; that so we 
may gain a portion of grace through Christ, and as. 
sure unto ourselves a glorious and happy eternity. 


OCTOBER xxn. 

The' Slid of Snimtr, 

Tun that rays of the smriber sun now fall feebly on 
the earth: every thing Is changed: that country 
w kteh so IsMIy bloomed in verdant beauty and blushing 
charms, b becoming poor, withered, and barren. Wc 
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tio longer see the trees Hch in bleesoas, not the spring 
gay with verdure i the magnificence of sumtnef din 
played in a thousand variations of oolours, whose rtelh 
ness is relieved by the beautiful green of the meadows 
and waving groves, Is no more ; the purplg hoe of the 
vine has faded, and the gilded ears no longer orna* 
ment the fields. The last leaves of the trees are dal* 
ling; the pines, the elms, and the oaks, bend beneath 
the blasts of the fierce north wind; and the fields 
which hare lavished upon ns so many gifts, are at 
length exhausted. 

These sad changes must necessarily diminish onr 
pleasures. When the earth has lost her verdure, 
gaiety, and beauty • when the fields are swampr, and 
gloominess reigns, man is deprived of many of those 
delights that he receives through the medium of sight. 
When the earth is thus destitute, nothing is seen 
around but a rugged and uneven surface. The songs 
of the birds no longer rejoice onr ears, and there is 
nothing that recalls to our minds that univeisal delight 
which we so lately shared with all animated beings. 
The melody of the birds yields to the murmuring of 
waters, ami the howling of the winds. The fragrance 
of the fields is gone ; and the sense of feeding is pained 
by the impression of cold and humid air. # 

But In the midst of these gloomy prospects, we 
have reason to acknowledge how faithfully Natuge ful- 
fils the eternal law prescribed to her $ of being useful 
at all times and seasons of tho year. Though, at the 
approach of winter, the country is desolate, and 
stripped of Its most beautiful ornaments, it still pre* 
seats to a properly organized mind the image of hap* 
pi ness. We may say with gratitude, hero we have 
seen the com grow, and these dry fields clothed with 
abundant harvests j and though the orchards and far* 
deas are now deserted, the reetambraaee of tho pro* 
tents which we have received from them* inspires os 
Vo!. II. R 
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with joy, though we are exposed to the influence of 
the rforth wind. Thefrnit trees have shed their leaves, 
the grass of the meadows is withered, dark clouds 
gather in the sky, the rain falls iu heavy showers, the 
roads are impaired, and walking is impracticable. The 
man who has no mount's in himself, murmurs at this 
change ; but the philosopher contemplates it with sa. 
tisfaction* The dry leaves and withered grass, moist- 
oped by the autumnal rain, form a rich manure to 
fertilize the land. This consideration and the sweet 
4xpcrtation of spring naturally ought to excite our 
gratitude for the teudei cam of our Creator, and in. 
spire us wilh a perfect confidence in him. Whilst the 
earth has lost its beauty and external charms, and is 
reposed to the murmurs of those it has nourished and 
delighted ; it has commenced its labours anew, and is 
busily emplo)<d in secret working for the future good 
of the ert auoii. 


OCTOBER WMi 

ice qf God displayed in tko Creation . 

* * 

11 (Ion has manifested himself in the creation as a 
Being infinitely wise.” There is no creature, how. 
« ver useless it may appear, which has not its parti* 
culi*r destination; and all are formed in that way 
which is best adapted to answer the purposes of their 
existence* This is at least the case with all those with 
which we are acquainted; and by analogy we may 
conclude it is the same with those that we do not 
know. If we begin with the sun, and descend to the 
smallest plant, we shall be obliged to acknowledge 
that, to be properly adapted to the end for which they 
are designed, these creatures could not be formed 
otherwise ; and that for the purpose they are to an. 
swjtr, they have no defect* The least parts of every 
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treatnrc are evidently appropriate to Ita destination ; 
they accomplish the functions prescribed to them by 
nature j and were any of its parts to be taken away, 
the whole animal would be Imperfect, and unable to 
fulfil the tnd of its existence, llow wonderful Is that 
whole which results from the connection and relation 
which alt creatures hare with each other ! Kach-ls In 
its place, each has its proper functions, and these aft 
essential to the perfection of the whole ; neither could 
any of them be wanting or imperfect, without more 
or lens disorder resulting. 

If, then, we represent to ourselves the Being who 
has formed this innumerable multitude of creatures, 
animate and inanimate; wbo has not only designed 
each of them to fill up certain places In the creation, 
but who has also disposed and arranged all their paits 
in a manner the best adapted to their ends, without 
any thing supeilluous, without any thing defective; 
w ho, by the inclination of an immense number of in. 
dividual*, has altogether^ formed a whole, where the 
most perfect harmony reigns, shall we not be struck 
with adini rating, and pronounce with reverential awe, 
44 O the depth of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
Godl” 

41 God has manifested himself in the creation A 
a Being infinitely wise. 9 * He has every where diffused 
life and motion. How numerous are the animated 
beings his beneficent hand has prodoced ! From the 
beginning of the world, man has always laboured to 
become acquainted with the different beings that in. 
habit the earth, and to this day, he continues to dis- 
cover new species which were before unknown* Life 
is a blessing, even to the meanest worm that crawls 
on the earth ; what pleasure, then, must the Almighty 
derive from doing good, since be has bestowed upon 
so many creatures the felicity of existence* But of 
what use would life be, if it was destroyed as sodoas 
^ R t 
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created ? The Creator has taken care that every cm* 
txie shall live long enough to fulfil the end of its 
creation. He has assigned to each the place It is to 
inhabit and every individual k provided, immediately 
upon ita entering the world, with all that is necessary 
to the preservation of its life. Many animals bring 
with them Into the world, the instinct and degree of 
Industry necessary to eiaWe them to obtain nourish, 
merit. Others, as mao, are at first supported and in. 
Structed by their parents ; and the earth's fertility for 
the benefits of her inhabitants is inexhaustible : Nearly 
Six thousand years have elapsed since she began to sup- 
port the many millions of beings that live upon her 
productions; and though the world should endure 
twice six thousand years longer, it cannot be doubted 
that a sufficient supply of nutriment would still con. 
finite to be afforded to the generations yet to come. 

With life, how many pleasures and delightful sen. 
sationa has not the Creator granted to all animated 
beings, and especially to man ? How magnificently 
be has adorned and beautified the world be has des. 
lined for our temporary habitation! what enjoyments 
be permits us to taste in social life ! what tender, fond, 
and endearing ties, what affection, and sweet emotions 
cheer our hearts ! And can ingratitude to a Being 
thus merciful and h*neticmt t ever debase ihe minds of 
men who arc endowed with reason, and the faculty of 
knowing and loving the great Author of their exist, 
nsco? forbid it, heaven, and let us acknowledge in 
joyful accents that the earth is full of the blessings of 
God, who manifests himself in the creation as a Being 
of all power. 

« Thk power, infinite as the universe, boundless as 
b heavens, plainly, manifested In every creature, is 
we particularly jkrcvptiWe la the extremes, in the 
eatest object* of nature* and in the least. What 
hot no* infinitely powerful* Bring, surpassing nit bn*> 
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man conception, could have formed the firmament, 
that immense extent, that boundless space In which 
such myriads of spheres continually, without inter* 
ruption, roll their vast orbs ? Who but himself could 
have so long preserved the vast fabric steady upon its 
foundations, as if to endure for ever, ana yet ana* 
taining a concatenation of motions varied at they are 
wonderful ? Who else could have fashioned n body 
too brilliant for mortal eyes to behold, whose splen* 
dour is ever undimiiiishca, and fix il at such an awful 
elevation in the heavens, as at ouce to command the 
universe, and receive the homage of numerous worlds 
which, ever circling round, derive their radianco from 
this vast luminary of day ? 

Could any thing short of Infinite Power impart mo- 
tion to the earth, the moon, and the stars ; prescribe 
limits to their course, and urge their levolutions in 
endless succession ? 

Are we desirous of considering the presence of Di- 
vine Power in tbs smallest objects, we shall hud it 
equally manifest, incomprehensible, and wonderful, 
ns in the grandest and most subiidw ? Examine the 
very dost that screws the earth ; mingled with it are 
myriads of insects, thousands os which United would 
not make np the bulk, of a single grain of sand ; yet 
each of thorn has its limbs, organs, and senses; each 
has its instincts and sensations; and to each the love 
of life is dear, and the desire of preserving it ardent. 
View the grass of the fields, the blossoms of fib 
trees, study well their structure, origin, mid use; 
and you will every where throughout the vast extent 
of nature, discover wonders, that are worthy of thtir 
heavenly Author,' and capable of tolling forth all tlfa 
gratitude end veneration wMab » Tj vinous nod fttof# 
mind can fed, for aBeing jihose attributes fill w» 
universe with glory, ' , 
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Laws of Inertia* 

Thtat]^ is that power of resistance, by which alt 
bodies have a tendency to lemain in the state in which 
they are* When a body is at rest, it remains so, till 
some force is applied great enough to overcome its 
resistance; and when that is accomplished, it con. 
tinueji in a state of motion, from the* same law of in. 
ertia which operated when it was at rest ; and it now 
resists as forcibly those bodies which wopld retard its 
progress, as it before resisted those which impelled it 
to move. By this means bodies move with regularity ; 
and the laws of motion and percussion may be ex- 
actly determined. 

If the heavenly bodies did not possess this power of 
resistance, they could not move with so much order 
and regularity ; and they would hi ways require a new 
moving power to preserve them in motion. From this 
it is evident that the Aivtrse is arranged and governed 
by Divine Wisdom. The removal *f nay part of this 
immense edifice would derange filtfhdo Of what 
use to us would be the regular struct*!* of plants, and 
of auimals, with the hdmlrabte arrangement of the 
heavenly spheres, if none of these bodies were suscep- 
tible of motion ? IIow simple is this law, and how 
wonderful are its effects l Such always are the works 
of God : the principles are beautifully simple ; and the 
whole edifice is as adcdltable. 

In contemplating the works of God, every spectator 
b not alike able to discover the fundamental laws 
upon which most of the phenomena depend ;*and con- 
sequently they are not equally, able to perceive and ac- 
knowledge the Wisdom watch directs them. This 
knowledge to reserved for the attainment of the phi. 
losopher^ whose labours are thus amply repaid by the, 
pure and unexhausted delight which they procure. , 
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Therp seems to be a certain degree of (nertli inherent 
in the mind, somewhat similar to that which of tains 
in matter. Those bodies that constantly more in (he 
same manner, and towards the same points, acquire a 
tendency to persist in the same direction ; and th« human 
mind has a similar propensity for* those actions which 
we have often repeated in the same manner. Hence 
the difficulty of overcoming acquired habits*" We 
may make a most excelle nt use of this propensity of 
mind, by directing it to strengthen our habits of rir* 
tue. For this purpose we have only to repeat very 
often, the 'same good actions, till we are as much ar. 
custumed to deeds of virtue, a» we before were to 
"those of vice* This is the more important, because, 
without virtue, we can never retain a true and lastitig 
tranquillity. 

Whence proceed those errors wliirh we often com- 
mit in this respect i Why do we follow, with uti'ewt- 
iiig perseverance, imaginary good, which in the end 
leads to destruction ? Our hearts, seduced by that 
pride which is natural to them, and our minds, das. 
zled by the deceitful Ipstre of worldly objt ers, cause 
u» very teloeuiotky to approach the paths of virtue. 
But lot not Hus violence tgdek we thus do fo our in. 
clinationa and passions discourage us* ' The practise™ 
of vice themselves are often obliged to restiain thfrn. 
selves in their mad career, and mist th*' impetuosity 
of their passions, in order to procure some temporal 
advantage, or to shnn some particular evil* Ana Ibis 
violence which they thus d# themselves in retistwig 
their sensual desires and gratifications, mast* be very 
painful and severe to men corrupted by effeminacy, 
and enervated bfdfcnteatiou*’ f On the contrary, what 
•wed emotiooncbdgr the heart When the soul retains 
her command over the senses, end preserves them In 
that subordination which is oo«Wstent with the dignity 
of beings endowed with reason!* Byfmqcently earn. 
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citing this command, we at length obtain that happy 
state, 'where the soul, elevated above the turbulent 
region of the passions, look* down with compassion 
upon the deluded votaries of vice* and pities the nil> 
erable victims devoted to her chains. 


OCTOBER XXIX. 
fronts of Mm. 

No creature upon tbe earth has so many wants a« 
man. He comet into the world naked, destitute, and ig- 
norant. Nature has not endued him with that industry 
and instinct whuh most of the biute creation enjoy is 
soon at born ■, she has only given him the capability of 
acquiring reason and knowledge. In some respects, 
therefore, the uuiroals may seem to be more favoured. 
They are extremely happy in having no mod of 
clothes, instruments, and those convenience s so acres* 
saiy to man; and in not being obliged to exercise 
that variety of arts and occupations* without which 
sve cannot procure what our necessities demand. 
They poism at’their birth clothing* weapons, and 
every thing that they respire; or, if they want any 
thing more, they can easily procure it by means of 
their instinct, which they have oal) to follow blindly. 
If they want habitations, they know instinctively how 
to construct them. Do they require beds, covering, 
or clothes, they posiesa^e art .of spinning or weaving 
them, and they can change their old garments for new. 
If they have enemies, they are provided with natural 
arms for their defence ; undent they ill, or wounded, 
they know how to find remedies* Whilst we, who 
ara so much superior to mil other animals, have more 
wants, and (ester means of satisfying them. 

Perhaps it will be asked, why the Creator has thus 
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given man less natural advantages than lie baa to 
brutes l and such a question undoubtedly is exousdble, 
if not expressed from motives of dissatisfaction or mur. 
muring. The Divine Wisdom is equally manifested in 
this as in all other things. In subjecting man to more 
wants, God designed lhat he should continually exer. 
else that ratiocinative faculty, which Is given him for 
bis happiness, and to supply the place of all the re- 
sources of the animals. And because we are destitute 
of the instincts which they enjoy, and that we have so 
many necessaries to answer, we are obliged to have 
recourse to oar reason, to acquire a knowledge of the 
world, and of our own particular nature, to be dili- 
gent, active, and laborious, to secure ourselves from 
poverty, pain, and vexation, and to render our lives 
peaceable and happy. The faculty of reason also cn. 
able* us to restrain our unruly passions, and preserve 
our minds free from the delusive influence of pleasures 
which might be fatal in their consequences. A few jii. 
stances will suffice to illustrate this, if w,e could oh. 
tain without any labour, fruits, and the necessary 
supply of food and other articles which we daily want, 
we should become idle and slothful, and pass our days 
in uninterrupted indolence all the faculties of the 
soul, for want of exertion, would become enfeebled 
and enervated ; the links that hold society together 
would bo broken, because we should no longer cle. 
pend upon one another* and children would hava no 
occasion to apply to their parent* for support and sob* 
sisfence. The whole" human race must then relapse 
into its former barbarism, and into a state of nature ; 
each individual, like the brutes, would only live for 
himself; subordination could not exist, and all mutual 
obligations and good offices must cease. It is there* 
fore to onr wants that wo owe the dev elopement of our 
faculties, and the prerogatives of tofcabity* 4 They 
awaken the euergm of our minds, giro them activity 
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and industry, and render ouP lirea more pleasant and 
hapjjy than those of other animals. Over eery nece«- 
'•it»e% then, have rendered us sociable, rational, and 
orderly in oar manners ; and have led us to the in- 
vention of many useful arts and sciences* In general, 
an active and Jaboiious life is advantageous and neces- 
sary to man. It his faculties and powers are not ex- 
ercised, they become useless, he gradnally gets into a 
state of stupidity, ignorance, and gross sensuality, 
with all tliehr concomitant vices ; whilst mental and 
bodily exertions, give an agreeable activity to the 
whole machine, and procure as much satisfaction and 
dc light, as it stimulates to industry, to science, and 
to knowledge, 

Natoial wants, then, were necessary to render us 
rational, wise, social, virtuous, and happy* If, after 
having been nourished with our mother*! milk, we had 
no further occasion for assistance or instruction, we 
should only life, for ourselves; leant no language, nor 
make any use of our reuvon ; stupifted, and in the pro- 
foundest ignorance both of ourselves, and of ail other 
beings, we should neither know arts, nor sciences, nor 
ever experience that elevation of SOul which arises 
fiom cultivating its powers, nor those sweet emotions 
of the heart which those only fed who are concerned 
for the good of others. Whi reas, in the present con* 
4 ti tut ion of things, the wants of children, and their 
total helplessness when they first draw breath, oblige 
their parents to take care of thym out of tenderness 
and compassion; whilst thf children, on their part, 
become strongly attached to their parents by reason of 
their wants ; and from their fear of dangers, sutler 
themselves to be guided by them, form themselves by 
their example and Histiuctiotts to make a good use of 
their reason, and acquire a sense of propriety of con- 
dpet* They 4b u« gro? up in virtue, form useful mam* 
bars of society* and am placed in a condition of tend- 
ing a respectable and happy life. 
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Possessing, then, all these sdfsntafret, wemajrrtix* 
dlly dispense with those which animals appear to have 
orer ut. We hate no tired of furs nor of feathers to 
eotei ut, nor of teeth or claws o defend us ; of senses 
more acute than we now possess, nor of instinct to en. 
able us to procure what is necessary for our nourish* 
ment and preservation. These gifts of nature would 
degrade gnd reduce us to a perfection merely animal* 
Our senses and our reason, aided by our mabnal ex. 
ertions, are sufficient to procure os clothing, food,, 
and every thing necessary for our nourishment and 
preservation, as well as romfort and pleasure; with 
the abundant use of all the riches so oxuberant in the 
kingdom of nature. 

It is proved, then, that those wants of which so 
many people complain, are the true foundaiions of our 
happiness, and the best means that Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness could choose to direct the faculties of 
man to their greatest possible advantage. Thus it is 
in the power of all men, by conforming themselves to 
the views of Omnipotence, to escape much trouble 
and vexation; the great mas* of misery would be I es. 
gened, and welihtMld have joyful cause to acknow* 
ledge that the sum of good is much greater than that 
of evil, that oar afflictions are tempered by a thousagd 
blessings, and that it U in the power of every man, by 
unwearied exertions, aided by virtue and integrity, to 
vender Ms days felicitous, and his life mseQal to all 
within the circle of Ml influence* 


OCTOBER XXX. 

Hymn upon tit Power and Providence qfGod, 

Con shall be my song. He is omnipotent; the 
Imrd is bis name; Us works are great; and Mi go* 
'Verament extends through nil the heavens* 
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Ht wills ; be speaks* and millions of worlds rise 
Info existence: he threatens, and they are reduced to 
dost. 

Light Is bis garment ; his counsels are wisdom and 
troth. As God he reigns*, troth and righteousness 
are the foundation of his throne. 

Monarch of all the worlds, who is like unto thee ? 
Without beginning of days, and without end of time, 
thou art eternal in the heavens, the incorruptible un* 
ceasing source of glory, wisdom, and felicity. 

All that is, was, or ever shall be in heaven, earth, 
or sea, is known to God. He has contemplated his 
innumerable works from all eternity. 

He encompassed! us; he watches over us, and un* 
der the shadow of his wings wo rest in safety. None 
of our actions escape his penetration ; he searches the 
inmost recesses of the heart. 

He is always near us; when wc lie down, and when 
we rise up, he is present: He knows our thoughts 
before we are conscious of them; if we climb up to 
* heaven, be is theie ; and though we should fly with the 
rays of the sun to the boundaries of the universe, or 
fathom the depth of the ocean, there he it also. 

He knows our afflictions $ he hearelh our prayers, 
and sees all that passes in our souls. AU our good 
actions are known to him, os well as those that are 
bad; and when we are in danger of filling, his mer* 
ciftil hand upholds us. 

From eternity ho has planned the welfare of man ; 
we have nothing that does not proceed from him; 
we are wholly bis; by his goodness we live; let us 
therefore glorify his name, and continually sing his 
praises. 

M Ht Bi able to comprehend and recount the gran* 
deiffpKd magnificence of God's creation ? Every 
gteift of dust displays his power; erverf blade of glass 
his w&dom ; and the air, the sea, the hills, the val- 
leys, and the meadows, declare bis glory. 
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God w tbtn the ‘earth, and spread* a verdant fgrpsft 
beneath oar feet Hit blessings encompass .us: thp 
day and night ; the corn, and the fruit of the vine ; 
joy and abundance ail flow from him. 

Not a sparrow falteth to the earth without his will £ 
and why shall man abandon himself to vexation; and 
not confide in the paternal cares of his God, his pro* 
tector, and constant sappoiter? under whose shelter and 
guardian power, no dangers can overcome, no terrors 
appal : with God for our leader, we need not fear the 
united powers of darkness, of oppression, and of 
iniquity; though tempests roar, and storms howl 
around us, we may in safety view the contending 
elements, and calmly contemplate the sublimity of 
nature, whilst we adore the Deity, 
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A Hymn of Praise. 

Thou, O Lord, hast created the hosts of heaven, 
and the myriads of angels, which unceasingly sur* * 
round thy throne. The immense extent of the hea- 
vens, with all their magnificence, is the tabernacle of 
those blessed spirits which love and adore thee. » 

Thou hast adorned this globe of earth with a thou- 
sand beauties that delight our souls. The son which 
irradiates so many spheres, which fertilises our 
ffrtds, and enriches ns with so many blessings* never 
wanders from the vast orb which thou hast prescribed 
to him. 

At thy command* the moon’s paler radiance nightly 
gleams in the heavens; and wherever we cast ow view 
we perceive the effects of thy goodness, and thy Mels* 
ings never cease to visit ns. 

Springs and fountain* that ever flow* pre s e rve for 
. ut their pure nod limpid streams. The mild daw 
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watet»t and refreshes oor meadow*. Tim mountains 
and the valleys, the fields and the groves, present ns 
with a thousand beauties ; and the whole harth, which 
*thy hand sustains in infinite space, is full of thy 
riches, crowned with thy blessings, and fertilized by 
thy bounty. 

Let us bear without murmuring the afflictions of 
life ; they are alwayi* solaced by some moments of en- 
joyment, and mitigated by the cheering influence of 
hope* The grand spectacle of nature animates our 
drooping spirits ; and the rajs of divine grace dry up 
all our tears. 

But who cgn fathom the depth of thy ways ? In 
this life, good and evil accompany each other. 
Earthquakes, tempests, war, pestilence, and famine, 
often disturb the happinoss and security of man, and 
death unrelenting and unsparing spreads wide his de* 
vastation. 

A breath overturns us, lays us in the tomb, and 
reduces us to dust. But, blessed be the Almighty 
Ciod, the rock of our safety, and the tabernacle of 
* our salvation, who has opened unto up the doors of 
eternal life, through Christ Jesus our Lord. 


NOVEMBER I. 

Marine Animate* 

Ijjdevendknt of the great variety of plants, herbs, 
trees, and bushes, which grow and twine together at 
the bottom of the deep, there are So many different 
species of animals, that we cannot possibly know them 
all, much leas can we enumerate the individuals that 
belong to each species. 

Among this Innumerable multitude of animated 
Mugs, there is no confusion i but 'all may be easily 
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distinguished; and in the tea, u **f«ry where elefa a> 
perfect ordef reigns. All these matures nay be Ar- 
ranged in certain classes: each one has its particular 
nature, food, mode of life, distinct character, and 
1 peculiar instinct* In the sea as well as upon land, 
there are shades of gradation, and insensible steps 
from one species to another. V\ here one ends, the 
oilier begins. The stone which is the highest link in 
the mineral kingdom, is half a plant ; the plant which 
terminates the vegetable kingdom, paitly belongs to 
the animal kingdom ; and the animal kingdom which 
connects man with the brute creation, has some re. 
semblance to him. In the sea also, nature passim by 
just gradations from little to great, insensibly perfects 
the different kinds, and connects them all by one ira- 
mense chain, no link of which is defective. 

How prodigious is the multitude of inhabitants 
contained in the seal What varieties are found 
amongst them ! What diversity of forms, of instincts, 
and of destination ! Souse are so small as to elude our 
perception; others so large, that their enormous hulk 
inspires us with terror. Some of them are destitute 
of all beauty; ‘and their colour so nearly resembles 
that of the sea, that it is with difficulty we can di*. 
tinguish them. Otheis are adorned with the roosh 
brilliant and magnificent colours* Some species are 
very unprolific ; and if it was not so, they would 
destroy all the rest. Others, again, multiply pro- 
digiously, and are highly beneficial by supplying men 
and animals with food* 

u Lord, how numerous are thy works! In wisdom 
hast thou made them all : -the earth is fall of thy good* 
ness; the great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts, 

» display thy marvellous riches. There go the ships $ 
there snips the huge whale, which thou hast formed 
to sport amongst the waves, the terror of the finny 
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nt% to play (farcin. Alt UkwwiU opoR the*, that 
thou majrest give (hem (M( meet in due season.” 


NOVEMBER II. 

O 

The JVisdom of God in <onn*clt*g the different Part* 
ofAahtr*. 

An all the members of out bodies taken collectively, 
form a whole, constructs! and arranged with (he ut- 
most wisdom, so also the different varieties of natural 
productions may be regarded as so many members, of 
which Supernal Power has compost (I one perfect 
whole. A very slight attention is sufficient to con. 
vance us, that every thing in nature is connected to- 
gether, and linked so firmly, as to form a perfect 
system. Different kinds of mineral earths nourish 
and support the vegetable kingdom, without which 
animals could not live; and fire, water, and air, ate 
indispensihly necessary to the preservation of the ter. 
restrial globe. 1 

There is, then, an indissoluble bond between all 
the various beings* animate, as well as inanimate, 
which compose our globe; and philosophers have 
demonstrated that this globe itself has its necessary 
connecting links with the sun, the moon, and the 
whole creation* And to combine this immense mul- 
titude of different beings and substances, so as to form 
one complete whole, could only be effected by Om- 
nipotent Wisdom* This alone could unite together «o 
many millions of different creatures, and link them in 
euch a manner, that they should be continually con. 
sleeted, and mutually support each other. 

That we may not be perplexed and confounded by • 
the hpmetisrty of the universe, let us for the present 
smAnoouf attention to on* globe, jurbicb la One of 
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the most inconsiderable parts of the uniters*, f The 
wisdom that we shall there discover, mar lead os to 
form some idea of that which is manifested in the rest 
of the creation. Let tis begin with considering what 
is immediately before our eyes. If we examine the 
animal kingdom as to the relations it bears lo the rest 
of nature; and reflici upon the wants which are com* 
mon to all animals, we shall be struck with the ad* 
mirable harmony that reign* throughout. Warmth, 
air, water, and light, are all indispensably necessary 
for the preservation of these creatures; but they most 
be adaiinisteied in a just proportion ; too much or too 
little would be equally prejudicial, and destructive of 
the order of nature. A great increase of heat would 
be fatal to all living creatures; for if our earth, taken 
as a whole, received more heal from the sun, in every 
climate the summer must necessarily be hotter than it 
now i<i; and experience teaches us, that in all conn, 
trieh the heat is sometimes so gieat, that if it was only 
increased in a very small degree, either in intensity, 
or duration, animals would die, and vegetables bo 
parched up. On the contrary, if we had less heat, 
we should not fare better, since at present the cold is 
sometimes so severe, that animals are often frozen to 
deaf h. 

The earth, then, receives from the snn that pro* 
portion of heat w hirh is best adapted to the state 
of all thing creatures, and any other degree of tem- 
perature might be prejudicial to them. As exact a 
proportion is also observed with regard to air. The 
rising of vapours principally depends upon the hea- 
viness of the air, and the descent of rain upon its 
lightness. If the air was not capable of being con- 
densed, and alternately rarefied, of becoming at one 
time heavy, at another light, we should not have 
that diversity of temperature 90 necessary to the vege- 
tation of plants m the life of animals. If the air 
was usually heavier than it is, it would be more 
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charged with vapours, clouds, and fogs; and from its 
great humidity would be unwholesome, and injurious 
to plants and animals. If, on the contrary, it was 
lighter, vapours would not ascend, nor collect in 
form of clouds. It is the same every where: nature 
always observes a just medium; as all the elements 
are arranged in that manner which is best fitted for 
the preservation of animals ; they are also in perfect 
harmony with all other natural things. The air is 
not only the medium in which those variations of tem- 
perature so neersvaty arc produced; it is also the me- 
dium of sound ; and has been appropriated to our ear, 
thus manifesting the operation of a marvellous Wis. 
dom. For if the air had been more or less elastic, 
denser or more rare, than it actually is, the ear would 
Jiave suficred in consequence, and the human voice, 
Vow so sweet and harmonious, would have been more 
like the report of thunder, or the hissing of serpents. 
The air also contributes to the circulation of tie* blood, 
aud penetrates into the smallest vessels. There arc 
numerous other relations between the air aud dif- 
ferent brings; and in every instance it has all the 
propet ties that each requires. 

Il, then, we consider that many thousand species 
of plant* aud auimals have an equal want of air, heat, 
and light , that each of these species is different from 
all the rest, that each has its certain and peculiar 
i haracteristics, that it ts weaker or stronger than 
others, and that, notwithstanding this, the elements 
are equally well adapted to all, and sufficient to sup- 
ply so many, and such different wants; we mast ac- 
knowledge that a boundless Wisdom, which yields to 
no difficulties, has alone established the foundation of 
the universal connection and wonderful harmony 
thatjmlfn throughout nature, and link together every 
bridfl^Hm firm bonds of union. 

iJHf every thing in nature is weighed, measured; 
$nd numbered, and destined to certain purposes. 
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Reflections upon tie Summer, 

Sot only the trees which rise so majestically 
plants which hare such 
' tWTertU. 
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lutpblest mobcu, ittsfets, afel 
tile general sitttt of perfection. 

Infinitely powerful Being 1 XJrrtdor end Preserve* 
«#mtt tilings; can I contemplate these object* without 
thinking of Om* mi referencing thy wisdom ? With* 
out thee aB wtyW be darkness, coo fusion, and disorder % 
without thy mot * ty influence, there, would be no 
Older, harmony, of pleasure in the earth. It Is thy 
Wisdom which beautifies, enriches, and preset res all; 
it vivifies and renders happy all the creation ; and 
henceforth, and for ever, shotl be the subject of my 
songs. I will unceasingly bless thee, O God, and 
stag hymns of praise to thy honour; for unto thee 
appertains all wisdom, power, rfhd glory* 


NOVEMBER III. 

Reflections upeneks Summer which is passed . 

Thu fine summer days are now gone, and except 
the $wpet remembrance of oar haring onee enjoyra 
them, hare only left us emblems of frail t) . . How «A 
the face Of nature Is 'changed! The rays of thoaaif 
fidntly pass through the gloomy clouds, and fall upon 
gardens stripped of flowers, upon fields where scarcely 
any traces of cultivation remain, and upon hills where 

# only a few scattered herbs arc seen. The soft melody 

* of the birds no longer floats on the air, and the mourn* 
ful silence which universally prevails, is only intco* 
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ruptetl by the croaking of mens, and the shrill erica 
©t birds of parage which leave usjwhilc they seek 
more temperate climes. The neighbouring mountains 
are de&crtod; the flocks have forsaken them; the 
bleating of lambs is not hoard ; aud the flow or. beds in 
our gardens ate laid waste. How dull and gloomy 
.arc the holds which lately were so beautiful! their 
delightful verdutc i& succeeded by a melancholy as- 
pert, and their charms are withered. The clouds are 
heavy with rain* and thick mists veil the morning sun. 

Such are the prospects which nature now presents; 
and who can contemplate them without thinking upon 
the frailty and uncertainty of all earthly things? 
The tine da} s are no more ; even whilst we were anx- 
ious to enjoy them, they fled away. Hut have we a 
right to murmur at, or to question the dispensations 
of Providence ? Certainly not. Let us rather call to 
mind those delightful summer da>s, and the innocent 
pleasures we then enjoyed, and we shall bless and adore 
the God of the seasons. What sweet sensations have 
we not experienced, what pure joys have visited our 
souls, when we contemplated the beauties of nature, 
when we watched the mountains and the valleys gra- 
dually become green; when the carols of the lark 
were heard among the clouds, and the plaintive melody 
of the nightingale stole upon the breeze, or poured 
along the groves, when we inhaled the fragrant breath 
of the flower ; when Aurora, tising from her rosy bed, 
smiled upon nature, and diflused around her joy and 
festivity ; or when the forests and the hills glowed with 
the pafltar rays of the sun, letired beneath the western 
main ! flip rich Are the presents have received from 
the gardens, the fields, and the orchards ; how exquisite 
the raptures of our imagination, and the pleasure of 
our senses ! And can we think of the lovely months 
that are past, without experiencing the sweetest emo- 
tions, and blessing the great Parent of nature, who 
b*s crowned the year with his blessings ? 
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We now live upon (ho gifts of summer and anjumn. 
We have* seen with what activity nature laboured in 
those delightful seasons, to accomplish the beneficent 
views of the Creator in favour of man* How many 
plants and flowers has not the spring caused to bud ; 
how many fruits has not the summer ripened; and how 
many harvests arc gathered in autumn ! At present* 
the earth has completed her designs for this yea»; and 
is now going to enjoy a short repose. 

Thus nature is continually active during the greatest 
part of the year, and even during the time of her ap- 
parent cessation from labour, is not entirely idle; but 
is secretly preparing for a new creation. Let us ask. 
ourselves the question, have we been equally inriud- 
trious ? Have we so employed our time, as to pro- 
duce fruits ? The husbandman now counts his sheaves ; 
and shall we not be able to reckon some virtue*-, some 
good works ? Have the pleasures of summer rendered 
us better, and more grateful? Have we, whilst con- 
templating the beauties of nature, lifted our hearts 
towards God ? What have been our occupations 
during the long summer dajs ? Have they contri- 
buted to the glory of God, and the welfare of our fel- 
low-creatures ? While contemplating the sun, the 
flowers, and all that is interesting in nature, have wo 
experienced such sentiments a * the view of so magni- 
ficent a spectacle ought to excite ? And can we tes- 
tify that this summer, like many others, has not been 
lost upon us ? 

We are still blessed with life, and enjoy the power 
of reflecting upon the spring and the summer which 
are just departed ; but, since the first dawning of spring, 
ere the summer sun looked down upon the earth, how 
many souls have passed from those regions of day, 
into the dreary coniines of death ! It is right, O Lord, 
that we wh'om iu thy merciful condescension thou yet 
permittest to draw the breath of life, should bless thee 
for bur existence. But the period hastens when we 
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shall also depart; perhaps we shall never behold the 
bloom of another summer : let each one of. us, then 
seriously reflect upon (he account he will have to give 
when called upon, of the days which we have passed, 
and supplicate the God of Mercy not to enter into 
judgment with us. 


NOVEMBER IY. 

Inconvenience of the Night « 

At this season, the nights become considerably 
longer, and certainly this arrangement is in some re- 
s poets unpleasant. Though a part of the night is 
allotted to strengthen and refresh us by sleep, this 
very operation is a proof of our weak and frail nature. 
At the commencement of night all our labours are in. 
terrupted, not only from the want of light, but equally 
' as much from the necessity of reposing our wearied 
nature, and recruiting our exhausted strength. 

It is, then, by no moans extraordinary that the 
nights appear long and tedious, when we are restless, 
and sleep eludes our desires. How anxioiis the sick 
man counts the hours, aud longs for the approach of 
morning ! 

Another inconvenience of night is, that we are liable 
to lose our way, and encounter fatal disasters. When 
the sun has withdrawn his light, and night has spread her 
mantle over the earth; the traveller wanders uncertain 
of his way, and, unable to trace the path, falls among 
briars and thorns, bogs, and quagmires : or stepping 
over the precipice, is plunged into the- gulf below. 
In the night time we are also exposed to the attacks of 
the villain, and the depredations of the plunderer, 
ejtfcjer abroad, or when we are retired to rest; for 
jHrVncss conceals the steel of the murdeer, and veils 
We deeds of iniquity. Another inconvenience of night 
is, the* cold that then generally prevails ; and by their 
regular return, we are constantly presented with an 
emolem of death. 
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There is neither continual day nor night tsp^n the 
earth ; and though the hours of darkness are so many 
during the winter, that even during the summer the 
return of darkness constantly divides the day, it is yet 
certain that (Sod has favoured our globe with more 
light than darkness, an advantage which is still more 
increased by the twilight, as well as the light of the 
moon and stars. Blessed, then, be the Lord, for the 
light of the moon and of the stars ; for the rays of the 
sun, and the splendoui of tin* noon-d.i\ ! Aud more 
especially may his name be blessed for the glorious 
light which his Gospel has dilluscd through the deep 
ni^ht of ignorance, of error, and of misery Pure 
ra)s have descended from heaven to illuminate the 
gioom in which we were involv'd ; aud let us ever re- 
member in our darkest nights, in out moments of sor. 
row and adversity, that we are hastening on toward* 
the regions of light and joy. Should it at any tin e 
happen, that in the midst of midnight darkness, Mt< p 
foisakes us, and disease or afflictions cause us to mim. 
ber the melancholy hours, let us console oursolvis 
with the reflection, that we are not plunged iu the 
hopeless certainty of an eternal night ; but that we are 
advancing towards the heavenly kingdom, the happ) 
region, where night will not exist, .whcie darkness 
will cease to alternate with light, and where will be? no 
sickness, distress, or sorrow. 

Blessed be the A (might), that the night of ignorance 
and misery which envelopes us in gloom, is not eter- 
nal: Heaven and endless glory shall be the por- 
tion of the righteous. Hasten on, thou sun, and >e 
radiant stars that blaze iu the firmament, hasteu "to 
finish the course which is prescribed to )ou ; that the 
time of trial, the revolutions of day and of night, the 
months, amf the years which are allotted me, may be 
speedily terminated. Enable me. thou light of faith, 
to hail One dawn of that glorious day when tho season 
and the darkness which uow encompass me 
^ S 4 • 
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-shall vanish for over ! Blessed morning of eternity, 
hasten to open thy bright portals, and crown my anx* 
ious hopes ! My soul longs to wings its flight to those 
happy abodes of the righteous, to that fair city which 
endurefh for e\er, wheie eternal day reigns, and no 
night, no weariness, retards the progress to all perfec- 
tion, knowledge, and ft licit/. 


NOVEMBER V. 

Woods and Forests . 

Tiir mb face of the earth presents not to the eye a 
more beautiful picture, than that of woods and cx- 
tensi\e fousts; and an enlightened observer, who 
calls eveiy thing f xcellent that is good and useful, 
finds in them much that is worthy of his attention. 
Let us, then, visit these woodland scenes, which will 
supply us with so many sources of admiration and 
giatitudi • 

While our walks in the fields and meadows are less 
agreeable than they weie in the late fine season, the 
lorests will be more interesting, and productive of real 
pleasure. There L no place more proper to dispose 
our minds to reflect upon the grandeur and beauty of 
the works of nature, than alouely wood; the solitude 
ol the place, and the profound silence which reigns 
there, dispose the mind to look back upon itself, and 
awaken the powers of the imagination. 

At first the number and variety of the trees attract 
our attention. What distinguishes them from each 
other is not so much their height as the difference 
that is observable in their manner of growing, in their 
lt&vcs, aud in their wood. The resinous pine is not 
icmajkable for the beauty of its leaver, which are 
narrow and pointed, but like those of fhe fir tree, 
they last Jong, and their verdure during the v « inter is 
very pleasing* The foliage of the lime tree, tKe*?sb, 
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and the beach, is much more beautiful and diversified; 
their verdure is admirable, il cheers ami refreshes the 
sight ; and the broad dentated leaves of some of these 
trees arc beautifully contrasted with the narrower and 
more fibrous leaves of others. We are yet hut imper- 
fectly acquainted with their seed, fecundation, and the 
different properties of their fruits* How many uses 
are made of the wood of trees l The oak, whose 
growth is very slow, and whose leaves do not appear, 
till those of most other trees are in bloom, supplhs us 
with a very hard and durable sort of wood, which art 
knows how to employ in a great vaiiety of works, 
which are so lasting, as in some iustances to brave the 
lavages of time. The lighter kinds of wood serve for 
other purposes ; and as they are the most abundant, 
and grow quicker than any other, they aie of more 
general utility. 

It is to forest trees that we are indebted for great 
part of our houses, and our ships, foi fuel, and for 
various implements, furniture, and utensils. The in. 
dusfiy of man leads him to polish, turn, and carve 
wood into a variety of works not less elegant than 
useful. 

The Divine Wisdom has distributed forests over the 
earth with more or less abundance. In some conn* 
tries they are very distant from each other ; in others 
they occupy many leagues, and rise majestically into 
the air. The want of wood in some countries is com- 
pensated by its abundance in others ; and neither the 
continual use that men make of it, the destruction of 
it by accidental conflagrations, nor the groat quan. 
titles consumed in severe winters, have been able to 
exhaust this rich gift oT nature. In the lapse of twenty 
years wc may see a forest where we before only saw 
some lew come, or a few scattered trees. 

All this eughf to convince us of the power and good. 
9 ess ofmp/neavenly Father, whose wisdom is so supe. 
rioj^eftnat of mortals; and who baa foreseen the ne- 
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cecities of men in all possible circumstance*. In those 
countries wheie the cold is most severe, or where wood 
is i Molly wanted for the pui poses of navigation, the 
most cxitniiive foiests gum ; and from thiir unequal 
distil but ion a very lucrative source of commerce is 
derived, forming a new bond of connexion amongst 
men. We all paitiripatc in. the numerous advantages 
which woods a (lord ; and in creating forests, (tod has 
provided for the good of each individual. H leased 
be our heavenly Father, who has mercifully vouchsafed 
to iuteicst himself on our behalf, befoie we even felt 
our wants, or could represent them to him ! In every 
thing he has anticipated our desires, and may we each 
individually endeavour, by fulfilling the great ends of 
our creation, to pay the tribute of gratitude, of love, 
and of piaise, so justly due to the God of all good, 
lies* ! 

It has not been entrusted to the care of man to 
plant and maintain forests; God has reserved this la. 
hour to himself ; he plants, and piesLrves the trees, 
while man has little share in their cultivation. They 
glow and multiply independently of our cares; they 
continually repair their losses by new shoots; and are 
always sufficiently abundant to supply our necessities. 
To be convinced of this we need only consider the 
seeds of the lime tree, the maple, and the elm ; from 
these small seeds vast trunks proceed, whose* leafy 
tops rise into the clouds, it is the Almighty God who 
alone has established them, and who supports them 
for ages against the efforts of winds and the shocks of 
tempests. It is he who sends the dew and rain yearly 
to recruit their verdure, and preserve their youth. 

The earth which bears the forests does not create 
them, neither, to speak correctly, does it nourish 
them. The verdure, the seeds, and fije blossoms of 
t TMti which they yearly lose, and yearly renew, and 
40 Plap which is continually dissipated^* are Josses 
which would at length exhaust the earth, .if it** [one 
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supplied them. Of itself, it is a heavy, dry and bar- 
ren mass, which draws from other sources the juices 
and nourishment which it conveys to trees and plants. 
The principles of their growth do not proceed from 
the earth; the air furnishes in abundance skater, salt, 
oil, heat, and all other matter which trees require. 

Let us, thus favoured with so many blessings, con* 
template that Being who is the Author of alh onr 
good. The forests and the woods as* the heralds of 
his bounty, and we should be guilty of the basest in- 
gratitude, if we did not acknowledge this benefit 
which we witness daily in our houses, and in our gar. 
dons, or wherever we direct our view. 


NOVEMBER VI. 

The Sense of Feeling in Animals . 

Feeling may be justly regarded as the universal 
sense of animals, and the foundation of all other sen. 
satious. For seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, 
cannot take place without an impression being made. 
As the sense of feeliug operates differently in seeing, 
from what it does in hearing, and in hearing from what 
it does in the other organs of sensation, wo may with 
propriety distinguish the sense of touch properly ftb 
called from that universal sensation which we have 
just mentioned. They are both produced through the 
medium of the nerves. These, of which anatomists 
enumerate ten principal pair, resemble small cords or 
filaments united together, derive their origin from the 
brain, and are distributed to every part of the body* 
Wherever there are nerves there may be sensations ; 
and wherever is the seat of any particular sense, there 
will also be fcriind nerves that are the general organs 
of that senwion. There are optic nerves, and audi. 
lory nerj^i olfactory nerves, and gustatory nerves ; 
as yyrtifS* nerves subservient to the sense of feeling. 
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that like it are distributed to every part of the body. 
These nerves proci ed from the brain; whilst others 
pass off from the spinal marrow, through the lateral 
openings of the vertebra?, and are then distributed to 
every pan* by innumerable ramifications. The nerves 
subservient to the general sense of feeling are also 
found in the organs of all the other senses, because, 
independently of their own particular sensations, each 
of these oigans ihu&t be susceptible of feeling. 11 onto 
the eyes, mis, nose, and mouthy receive impressions 
that altogether depend upon feeling, and are not pro. 
duced by the nerves proper to these oigatis. 

That sensation is produced through the medium of 
the in lies is ccitain, for each part feels more acutely 
in propoition as its number of nerves is gieater; and 
there is no feeling in those pints where the neives aie 
destio}od, or w licit* no neives exist. Incisions may 
be made in the fat, hones may be amputated, nails 
pared, and hairs cut, without any pain being indicted ; 
or if aii> is supposed to be felt, it is merely the eflect 
of tlie imagination. The bones arc envi loped in a 
ueivous mcmbiauc, and the nails are attached to a part 
when many nerves intersect each other, foiniing what 
is called a plexus of nerves ; and pain is only felt 
when some of these arc wounded or irritated. So that 
when we feel the pain commonly called tooth-ach, the 
tooth being a bone, is not susceptible of feeling, but 
,the nerve attached to it is extremely sensible, and oc. 
casions us to foil the most acute pain when it i9 irri- 
tated. 

In thus diffusing the sense of feeling over the whole 
body, the Creator has evidenlly.had our well-being iu 
view. The other senses are situated in those parts, 
where they can most conveniently perform their func- 
tions. And as it was necessary for thX preservation 
and welfare of the whole body that eacnW its parts 
should be informed of what might be usefurc- mrejiiw 
dlciai, agreeable or disagreeable, it was necOTwy^ 
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that flic (sense of feeling should he diffused over efcry 
part of the body. It is a still further proof of Divine 
Wisdom, that several species of animals have the 
sense of feeling moie acute than falls to the lot of 
men ; for their acuteness of feeling is nert*s»iiry in 
their mode of life, and compensates their deprivation 
of some other senses. The hoi ns of the snail, fog ex-* 
ample, possess an exquisite sense of feeling and the 
least obstacle causes them to be drawn in with extreme 
celerity. IIow delicate also is the feeling of the spider, 
since, in the midst of the web which it has so ingeni- 
ously woven, it perceives the slightest vibrations which 
the approach of an insect may occasion ! Without 
dwelling, however, upon the sense of feeling in ani- 
mats, it is sufficient to consider it in man, for our ad- 
miration to be abuudantly called forth. IIow ran the 
nerves, which seem to be merely susci ptible of more 
or less length, breadth, tension, and vibiation, trans- 
mit to the soul so many different impressions arc] sen. 
sations ? Is there between the soul and the body such 
a connexion, that nerves of a determinate size, struc- 
ture, and ti nsion, shall always produce certain sen. 
sations? Has each organ of sense, nerves so fonsti- 
luted, so analogous to the small particles of matter 
which emanate from bodies, that the impressions they* 
receive from them, should be always followed by cer- 
tain determinate sensations ? To ihcse questions it 
may he answered, that our knowledge upon the sub- 
ject is too limited to ascertain the immediate cause of 
these effects, and wc are obliged with all humility to 
acknowledge that the mystery is at present impene- 
trable. 

Let us, then, be content; and give thanks unto 
God, that withynic other senses which he has bestowed 
upon ns, he bus also granted us that of 'feeling. If 
our bodiesy*possessed less sensibility, of how many 
pfoasnr'W'^nould we not be deprived ! We could nei- 
•JhrS Tiavc discerned what would be advantageous to us, 
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nor what would have been prejudicial Happy would 
it be if we had as exquisite a sense of what is good 
for our souls ; if we rightly appreciated what is excellent 
and honest; if our desire for holiness equalled our 
lose of pleasure. 


NOVEMUDIt VII. 

Remnnbi ance of the Blessings u fitch we enjoyed in 
Sprtng and Summer . 

Lft us assemble together, and acknowledge the 
goodness of our God. Let us giatcfully remember 
the moments that have sweetly glided away, while we 
it* posed on the bosom of ]oy , and, free from caic and 
inquietude, sullered our htaits to expand with delight 
at the lenewal of na’ure; when demotion accompanied 
us to th«' xerdant bowci, and ever) tinge of nulan- 
rholy \Kh cllacid fiom our abodes; and while we 
xvalked along the flowery paths, every where behold, 
iiig the pi) ful tiaces of the Deity. 

When trom the thick bush whose leafy shade had 
attracted the a*rial songsters, burst upon onr ears me- 
lody Aore ns ithing than the sounds of the sweetest 
flute, and produced those exquisite sensations which 
fill the hcait with delight, and di^po^e the mind to 
enjoy the pleitutes of friendship, harmony, and peace. 
Smiling natuie lavished upon us her sweets, and we 
inlnled the fragrant breath of the rose; whilst the 
pink and hyacinth diflused their odours far round ; and 
the zeph) rs ccutly playing upon the yielding flowtis 
before night had closed their charms, wafted over us 
the scented gale. Then purc'dclight and soft cmo. 
Aions glowed in our hearts, our souls confessed the 
Jiweet transport, and our lips singing 1 in unison with 
the warbling of the birds, attuned thetjprafse of the 
eternal God. 

Often when cold breezes had refreshed the'knjming 
^summer air, and the buds began to be animated vtfJx 
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now life and vigour, when the clouds dispersing 'had 
loft the deep azure of heaven clear, and the sun pro* 
mised a continuance of his unobscured splendour; 
pleasure lout us wing*, and in sportive mood wo 
quitted the noise and tumult of the town, to rove in 
the green fields, or repose in the shady bower. There 
no trouble assailed us, wisdom, piety, joy, and in. 
nocenco attended us, whilst in some sequestered re- 
heat we indulged the love of nature. The leaves, 
gently bieathed upon by the evening gale, while they 
formed around us a pleasing shade, diilused a refresh, 
ing coolness; and nature there drew from the richest 
spiiugs, that contentment which she bestows only 
upon the pure heart. There, our bosoms filled with 
the sweetest emotions of oui own happiness, and love 
of ourCieator, throbbed with joy, till the ready tear 
started fiom oui eyis. 

The gay songs from the groves poured through our 
hearts pleasure and gratitude. The jojful bleating 
of the flocks in the fat pastures, the wild note of the 
shepheid’s pipe, and the buzzing of the beetle as it 
fluttered among the flowers, all impressed our souls 
with jot, and clevattd our thoughts to the Creator; 
whose wisdom, was thus disp]u)ed in the waters, in tile 
ah, in the cattle, the inlets, and the flowers. The 
country all cheerful and gay, like the happy abode of 
our first parents, presented itself before us. Skirting 
the distant hoii/on, we pciciiicd the dark shade of 
ancient forests; and hills gilded by the rays of the 
sun. The beautiful mixture of the most diveisiticd 
colours; rural flowers; gulden hart cats; the rich ver- 
dure of the carpet wrought by the bands of nature; 
the treasuies ofJhe meadows ; the sweet food of the 
grazing herds/fliat yielded us their wholesome milk ; 
the bread of /nan yet grem in the ear; were all ob- 
jects sufhmnt to call forth the praises and the giati. 
fude of*z*feeling heat t. 

Mere nature displayed before our ravished senses 
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the 'majesty and the beautv of her eternal Abfhdr; 
and wv then s.iid, this magnificent universe is too beau- 
tiful, too grand to be the abode of men who can re. 
gard it without emotion. For man, the wings of the 
wind waft their refreshing breezes *, for him the rivuli ts 
pour along their murmuring sir* a ms, while at noon- 
tide he rests from his labours, and seeks the cool re- 
treat ; for him the corn sprouts, and the trees bring 
forth theii fiuits; all the creation serves him. and he 
regards it not. 

Yet those who love the Lord, will discover in 
the breeze, and in the brook, in the fields and in the 
flowers, in the blade of grass and in the ear of 10m, 
tra ' a of his eternal sapiemr; and pioofs of his un- 
ntteiabU love and power. The vast neation is the 
sanctuary of Cod ; the world is a t<mple conseciated 
to his glory ; nud man was designed to be as the priest 
of nature, and not the oppiosdic, destructive t)idin 
of deft in <iess beings. 


NO V F MUER Mil. 

Foreign (nnnals. 

Every portion of the earth has animals peculiar ft: 
itself; and the Creator h placed them in one countiy 
iu preference to another, for the wisest reasons. The 
elephant and the camel are the most remarkable ani- 
mals of the southern countries. They surpass »>& 
others in size; the elephant, partieulaily, is like a liv- 
ing mountain, and his legs arc like pilUis. His head 
is fixed upon a very short neck, and armed with two 
weapons of defence, with which he is able to tear th» 
trees up by the roots. With a longer neck he could 
not have supported the weight of his *fad, nor have 
kept it in an elevated position ; to make t^p for this he 
has a very long trank, which he uses as a hand to 
jftpach food to his mouth without being obliged ft&$ 4 toop 
it. He can not only move, bend, and turn 
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frank in all directions to perform whet we do with oar 
lingers, but he also uses it as an organ of sensation. 
His eyes are small in proportion to the size of his body ; 
but they are brilliant, full of fire,' and very expressive* 
In a state of nature the elephant, though wild, is nei- 
ther sanguinary nor ferocious ; his disposition is 'gen. 
tie, and he only uses his natural weapons in self-de- 
fence. Unless he is provoked, he does no one any 
harm ; hut when irritated and roused by ill treatment, 
he is terrible; he seizes his enemy with his trunk, 
shakes him in the air, and puts him out of existence, 
by trampling him under his feet. He eats a hundred 
pounds of grass in a day, and his body being of such 
an enormous weight, he brubes and destroys much 
nure with his feet than he consume a fur food. Ills 
principal enemy, and often his conqueror, is the rhi- 
noceros, an animal which somewhat resembles the 
wild boar, and uses the horn upon his nose to pierce 
the belly of the elephant. 

A very little attention will be «nfficient to enable 
us to discover the wisdom of God in the ‘formation of 
the elephant : he has produced it in a country abound- 
ing in grabs, and has prevented its being burthensome 
to the earth by multiplying too fast; for the female is 
with young two years, and docs not couple with t|ie 
male (ill three years after. 

The camel is one of the most useful animals of the 
east ; it is admirably formed to support the severest fa. 
tigues In the midst of dry deserts and burning sands; 
is able sometimes (o remain four or five days without 
drinking, and requires but little food in proportion to 
its bulk* It crops thfp few plants and shrubs that grow 
in the deserts, and when none of these are to be found, 
a small quantity of beans and barley will suffice ft for 
a whole day. besides the hump upon his back, its 
make is altogether singular ; it has two gullets, one of 
• which^tcrmi nates in the stomach, the ether lit a sort of 
.bag, that serves as a reservoir for water, which remains 
VoUH. T 
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in it«without becoming putrid ; and when (lie animal 
is thirsty » and has occasion to moisten its dry food* 
it throws up into Its mouth a portion of the water, 
which having performed its office, returns with the 
food into the stomach* The ordinary load of a camel, 
is from seven to eight hundred pounds; with this 
weight they will travel several miles in an hour, and 
continue for twelve or fifteen hours at a vtrerch. 

Amongst the quadrupeds of the northern regions, 
the most remarkable' are the elk, the sable, and the 
rein. deer* The first of these animals is large, strong, 
and wdUshapedfc Its head in form, sice, and colour, 
nearly resembles that of the mule* Its Je*s are long, 
and of great strength; its skin is of a light grey hue. 
This animal is timid, stupid, and simple. He finds 
proper food every where, but selects, if possible, the 
bark and young shoots of the willow and the birch. 
He is extremely agile ; and with bis long legs can 
make much way in a short time. 

The sable wanders in the forests of Siberia, and is 
much prized for its beautiful fur. The chase of this 
animal is generally the occupation of those unfortunate 
wretches who are exiled to the deserts. 

The rein-deer is an animal of a beautiful and tie* 
gant form, nearly resembling the stag. It provides 
its own food, which consists of moss, grass, the leaves 
and buds of trees. The inhabitants of the noith de. 
rive great advantages from it ; they eat its ffesh, drink 
its milk ; and yoking it to a sledge, are diawn over 
the ice and the snow with wonderful speed. A‘ll the 
wealth of the Laplanders consists in their rein.deers, 
whose skins furnish them with clothes, beds, and tents ; 
and, in fact, they derive from this animal all the ne- 
«*& series of life. \ 

no *ow vast and extensive is the empire of God, who 
kept -med all specigs of creatures, and adapted them 
has a ?-* region of nature, that they may coiUribute* 
ap&ch foouiqoss of his people in all parts of theglobe l 
it. He vQtoie for ever and ever. 
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Diversity of IViuth. 

The variation of the winds is considerable. In 
some places they are constant during the whole year* 
always Mowing in the same direction ; In others they 
change at certain periods, and observe certain and fe. 
gular laws. In the open sea, between the tropics, and 
for some degrees beyond them, tn easterly wind* con- 
tinues all the year round without any considerable va- 
riation. To the north of the line, the wind blows to- 
wards the north-east ; and to the south of the line, it 
blows towards the south-east, and that more or less 
according to the position of the sun. This, however, 
only strictly holds in the open sea; (dr when islands 
and great continents obstruct the progress of this 
wind, they may change its course, and in certain 
places make it take a north-east direction. In the 
southern parts of the ocean » westerly wind generally 
prevails. The nearer we approach the coasts, the 
more variable is the wind, ahd it is still more so as we 
advance further inland. 

Thu constant east wind is chiefly caused by the heat, 
winch the suit communicates to our atmosphere. In 
the Indian sea, there are winds named trading winch, 
or monsoons,* which continue to blow in tbe same Mi- 
re ct ion from three to six months of the year, and dur- 
ing a similar space of time blow in rile opposite direc- 
tion* The causes operating to produce these, are 
scarcely yet satisfactorily explained ; but it cannot lie 
doubted that the alternations of heat and cold, the po- 
sition of the sun, the nature of the soil* the Inflam- 
mation of meteors, /be condensation of vapours into 
rain, and othc^similar phenomena, havegreat effect in 
their production. There Ire certain seas add coun- 
tries which have winds and calms peculiar to them, 
•in Egypt and tbp Persian gulpb, during the summer, 
a hunting windy which stops respiration and consumes 
T 2 
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every thing, very frequently prevails* At the Cape 
pf Good Iiope, a cloud is sometimes seen .to form* 
which the inhabitants term the fatal cloud, or ox-eye ; 
at first it U very small, but soon visibly increases, and 
a furious tempest proceeds from it, which oversets ships, 
and precipitates them to the bottom of the scar. 

Uncertain and variable winds, which have no deter* 
minate direction or duration, prevail over the greatest 
part Of the globe ; for though certain winds may blow 
more frequently in one place than in another, they do 
uot return at fixed intervals, but begin and end with- 
out any regularity ; and vary in. proportion as different 
causes interrupt the equilibrium of the air. Heat and 
cold, rain and fine weather, mountains, straits, capes, 
and promontories, may contribute in a considerable 
degree to impede their course, and change their direo 
lion. No doubt many other causes which are un- 
known to us, influence the different modifications and 
agitations of the air. « 

What is particularly remarkable, and daily occurs 
in almost every place, is, that a little before sun.iise, 
the air is perfectly still and calm, when in a few mo, 
moots after, just at the break of the morning, a pretty 
brisk east wind begins to rise at the approach of the 
stin, and continues sometime after he is risen* This, 
undoubtedly proceeds from the air heated by the rays 
of the rising sun becoming rarefied, and by its conse- 
quent expansion displacing the contiguous air; and then 
producing an ea9t wind, which ceases as the surrounding 
air also becomes heated. For similar reasons an cast 
wind ought always to precede the sun in the torrid 
aooe, and ‘blow much stronger tjian in this country, 
because the sun’s power here is spuch less than in the 
fVMddft, bordering upon the line. The wind, then, in 
tMprfld cone constantly blows from east to west, 
whilst a west wiod very rarely prevails In those parts. 

From these observations, we learn that winds are 
qpnt the effects of chance, without either cause or de» 
Bato*.- Ib these, as in ererjr thing else, the Creator 
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manifests his wisdom and goodness ; and he has 'so ar. 
ranged them, that they are continually rising, and a 
dead calm very seldom huppens. He regulates the 
motion, power, and duration of the winds, and pre- 
scribes to them the course they ought to tike. Their 
very diversity is of use ; for when a long drought has 
made plants and animals languish and droop, a wind 
proceeds from the sea. coast, loaded with exhalations, 
waters the meadows, and gives new animation to 
nature. When this object is accomplished, a dry 
wind coming from the east restores the serenity of the 
air, and brings back fine weather. The north wind 
brings along with it numerous ffosen particles, and 
purifies the autumnal air from its noxious vapours. 
Lastly, to the sharp north nind succeeds the south 
wind, and coming from the southern regions, it dif- 
fuses a grateful warmth through the air. Thus, those 
continual variations of the winds tend to presmo 
health and fertility in the earth. 

Who can make such reflections as these, and not 
adore God, in whose hand are all the elemeuts, and 
whose words either bids them rage, or calms their 
strife? At his command, the storms and tempests 
roar, and banting from thtf ocean's depths, rush to 
earth's utmost boundary ; when again, at his word,ail 
U still, and hushed as on an autumnal evening, when 
not a breeze plays on the surface of the deep. 

NOVEMBER X, 

The Chase. 

At this season of the year, the chase forms every 
principal amuseptent with a certain class of men ; and 
there is much reason to regret that so much import* 
ance is attached to it. For the dominion which man 
has over animals, and the pleasure which he taker Id 
"subduing them, is too frequently mingled with cruelty. 
It is tt'ue, that soipettmes the death of animals Is fa*. 
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ressarjr to enable ns to make that twe Of them, for 
which they are designed, or when their too great in* 
crease might render them troublesome or hurtful to 
us. But men then, it behoves us to render their death 
as mild and easy av possible ; jet, unfortunately, this is 
very little regarded by the generality of people; and 
men In this respect show themselves to be more san* 
quinary than the most ferocious beasts. How revolt* 
ing from every feeling of humanity, and the dignity 
of rational beings, is the practice of hare and stag* 
hunting! Can that be called an innocent pleasure, or 
a manly exeicise, that instigates us to pursue with 
implacable fur) a poor defenceless animal, which (lies 
In foie us in the utmost agonies of fear and suspense, 
fill worn out with fatigue it falls a helpless victim, 
whilst its groans and dying convulsions are hailed by 
file joyful shouts of the huntsmen. And is there a 
human breast that does not bleed at such a picture t or 
in human shape a monster w ho can behold such a sight 
without emotion P To purchase pLusftre by tho death 
of an innocent. Inoffensive creature, and that death 
embittered by the most cruel torments, is a dear sacri- 
fice of our feelings : and finely that pleasure which 
f militarizes us with sren&of cruelty and barbaiity, is 
dangerous, nurd destructive of virtue; for it is impos* 
«ibli for the heart of that man to be good, and pos* 
sessedof noble and generous feelings, who can bear 
with Satisfaction the expiring groans of these animals ; 
and it *iB equally impossible for him to be passionately 
fond of the Chase, and rotifer in it ft great share of his 
happiness, without gradually becoming indifferent to 
the calls of humanity, and deaf to the voice of na* 
tore. A man of this de'criptlori Is In £reat danger 
of becoihlng cruel and sanguinary ; hi wilt soon only 
degtefoteasure from scenes of misery and destruction ; 

Wing accustomed nftt to feel for the sufferings’ of 
■Animals, in Uind he becomes equally regardless of his 
fellow creatures. Hunting, theft, will be considered 
min of morality and religion as an occupation 
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irreconcilable with (be great duties we are called 'upon 
to fulfil ; and those who arc truly wise, and wish to bo 
useful members of society, will seek moie pure and 
ionoceut pleasures ; and such certaiuly may be found* 
We possess within ourselves the most abundant 
sources of pleasure \ a mind and faculties, the cnlti* 
ration of which is continually productive of the purest 
and most unalloyed delight ; and in this the great *ci» 
cnee of the Christian and of the Philosopher consists ; 
and (hose who pursue it with perseverance acquire the 
ait of being happy without gambling their virtue, or 
destroying their feelings; on the contrary, by the 
continued improvement of their mind, and suffering 
religion to keep pace with knowledge, they attain 
that happy state which the world can neither give nor 
take away. To diversify their pleasures they have 
only to walk fmth into the garden of natme, contem- 
plate the grand and beautiful Objects there displaced, 
«n mingling in (he cheerful society of men like them, 
solves in the search'of truth* enjoy that delightful con- 
verse which is unknown to the sensualist, the ignorant, 
or the vicious. 4 

NOVEMBER XI. 

Dreams f * 

During the state of sleep, the faculties of the 
mind are not entirely at rest. The imagination is 
often active, and ideas and images are present before 
us. Such is the case in dreams. However* the* soul 
seems to have little share in them, except so far as re- 
lates to the memory. If we reflect upon our dreams, 
and examine wjiy they are so nnconoecud and irregu* 
Ur, why the events represented to us are improbable, 
it will be found to proceed from our being more af» 
fected by sensations than perceptions. In our dreams 
* we often seam to behold persons whom vie lave never 
seen before, or who are long state dtaJ i we sou them 
T 4 
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as if talivw, and associate with them things that actu- 
ally exist* If the soul acted as vigorously in dreams 
as when we are awake, a moment would suffice to col* 
lei/t and arrange our scattered and confused ideas* 
B|)t its attention is usually confined to receive and fol- 
low the representations which are presented to it* 
And though objects often present themselves very for- 
cibly, they are almost always strangely associated* 
without any regular connection* Sensations succeed 
each other without the soul combining or arranging 
them. We have, then, only sensations, and not no* 
lions; for notions can only take place when the soot 
compares sensations, and operate# upon the ideas 
which it has received through the medium of the sense#. * 
It is singular that in dreams we never imagine that 
wc hear, but only that we see ; and it is still more re- 
markable that the images which we see, often bear a 
most exact resemblance to their originals* Beautiful 
landscapes, which we have never attentively observed, 
are presented to us in dreams, more exactly delineated 
than if drawn by the most eminent artists* 

As to the accidental causes of dreams, by which 
former sensations are renewed without the operation 
of any present and real impression) it must be ob- 
served, that in a state of profound sleep w* never 
dream j we are conscious of no sensation, * and onr 
organs of sense are not acted upon by externa! objects. 1 
That sense which first yields to the influence of sleep, 
is also the first that awakes, being the mostdiveiy and 
active, and more easily excited thaw the external 
senses. When sleep is more imperfect, and Jest sound, 
dream# generally oacur. Format sensation# are re* 
newed; the internal lapse, which by the Inactivity of 
the external senses, cannot employ itself upon pre- 
sent impressions, exarchs* Itself on preceding sensa* 
liras; and of these generally prefers such as have most 
forcibly affected it; hence it if, that dream# are either 
very frightful or extremely agreeable. 
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Another circumstance in cheaps worthy of attentiom 
that they are often characteristic of the nature of 
the individual. From the phantoms which haunt his 
imagination during the night, we may form some con- 
clusion whether he is virtuous or vicious. • A cruel- 
mimled man continues to be so even in sleep, while 
the man of benevolence preserves in his dreams the 
same mild feature of character. It is, nevertheless, 
true, that an impure and vicious dream may be oc. 
casioned by the state of the body, or by external and 
adventitious circumstances. But our conduct when 
first awake, will show whether or not such dreams 
ought to be imputed 'to ns ; we have only to observe, 
wbatopiiiion we form of them at the time. The good 
man is not indifferent with respect to his dreams $ and 
if, during his sleep, his mind has wandered from what 
is strictiy just and virtuous, he is afflicted by ft when 
he awakes* It generally happens that the mind that 
reposes with a conviction of the favour of God, has, 
during a state of dreaming, ideas and representations 
of heavenly things. A good conscience often consoles 
a righteous man in his sleep, with the Impression of 
his merits being rewarded by divine favour and ap- 
probation. 

Sleep, however, Is not the only time when wild and 
unconnected objects produce a confusion of idea*. 
How many people dream while awaked Some form 
high opinions of their own importance and dignity, 
because the favour of a prince, or wealth, has raised 
them to some degree of rank. Others place their hap. 
pinebs upon empty fame* and feed their imaginations 
with the vain hope of jhnmoital honor. Such beings 
as these, ia the dplirium of their passion*, and hk the 
intoxication of their self.iove, m if fancy that they are 
happy, and endeavour to make others believe it; but 
aft! such frivolous and deceitful felicity Tanishes as a 
morning dream* They have been well described by an 
' eminent prophet, when he said, ** They resemble an 
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hungry man who dreameth that he eats; but he 
awaketh, and liis soul is empty ; or as when a thirty 
man dreameth, and, behold, be driviketh; but he 
awake th, and behold, he is faint, and his soul hath 
appetite. * f 

Let us, then, never seek our happiness in vain 
phantoms, and delusive dreams, but henceforth aspire 
to obtain, through Divine Assistance, that .wisdom 
which perisheth not, and that glory whose tadiance 
didnrr th tor over, and which when in the last awful 
moments of our ctistence, we'takea retrospect of our 
y>«i^t life, will not add the stmg of remorse to the pain- 
ful separation of the soul from the body, nor cans* the 
tears of hopeless repentance to increase the woe of our 
afflicted friends ! 


NOVEMBER XII. 

I aft Thing in the Universe is connected together* 
ami concurs to the Preservation and Perfection oj 
the IV hole. 

Kwry thing which the beneficent Creator has pro- 
duced upon the earth, is admirably connected togetin r, 
and conti ibutt'S to the mutual preservation of the 
whole. The earth itself, the rocks, the minerals and 
the fusils, all owe to the elements their origin and 
sitppoit. The trees, plants, herbs, mossts, and all 
kinds of vegetablcei, derive their subsistence from the 
earth; while animals in their turn live upon the 
vegetable kingdom. AH these, aftei wards, return to 
their tir»t principles. The earth Mipplie* the plant 
with Its nutriment ; the plant the insect ; the instil tljc 
bird; the* bird the wild beasts; anj ill their tarn the 
wild beasts become food for the vulture; the vulture 
to the insect ; the Insect nourishes the plant, and the 
plant the earth. Mao ‘himself, w ho converts all these 
beings to his own use, often in turn bt comes their prey. 
Such is the circle »u Which every created thing revolves. 
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Thus, all creatures have been created for each 
other; and Co one solely for itself. The tiger, the 
lynx, the bear, the ermine, the fox, and various other 
animals, yield ns furs for our covering. The hounds 
pursue the fleet hare, and hunt down the stag in the 
forests to supply our tables; while the portion they 
themselves receive of the prey is very small. The 
ferrets -drive the rabbits from their deepest rcccWs 
into our hands. The horse, the elephant, and the 
camel are trained to carry loads, and the ox to yoke to 
the plough. The cov# gives ns her milk ; the sheep 
lur wool ; the rein-deer draws the sledge with velocity 
over the snow and Ice; the swine, the hedge hog, 
and the mole, burrow in the earth and turn it Up, that 
the seeds of plants may be more easily propagated. 
The hawk 2s subservient to the pleasuies ol the clia*c, 
and the hen gives us eggs. 1 he cock's thnll ciie* 
awaken us in (he morning, and the carols of the laik 
delight us in the day. The morning and evening are 
hailed by the melody of the blackbird, and the night 
is sacred to the vaiied notes of the nightingale. 

The brilliant plumage of the peacock delights the 
lovers of gaiety. Fish from the depths of the ocean, 
swarm upon our coasts, and enter our rivers in shoals, 
and Supply an abundance of nourishment to mvifc, 
birds, and beasts* The silk. worm spins, that we 
may be clothed with its precious web ; and the bees 
for our use collect their sweets from every flower 
that scents the air. The sea casts upon our coa«(s 
multitudes of craos, oysters, and various kinds of shell* 
fish, for the use of men and anittfhls. The lantern* 
bfearer, or great fly 4f Surinam, shine* during the 
night, and gives Vight to the inhabitants of that country • 
we also examine the different occupations and 
labours of men, we shall flail that they equally tend to 
the nine end which nature has proposed. The marl, 
her tempts the dangers of the sea, and braves the 
storm, to bring to his country merchandise which 
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doe's not belong to hint. The soldier sheds bis blood 
in the service of his country, and to preserve the ’Well- 
being of his fellow-citizens, The lawyer is occupied 
in the affairs of others; end sovereigns and magis- 
trates who sit at the helm of government, devote 
their time and their faculties, in steering it for (he 
good of the common wealth. Parents amass treasures 
for their children. The husbandman sows and reaps 
seed, a very small part of which falls to his lot to con- 
sume. Thus, we do not live for ourselves alone • and 
the wise Author of nature has so ordered, in his infinite 
mercy, that all beings shall be useful to one another. 

From this let us learn what are our moral duties* 
He who has power should succour the feeble. The man 
of learning should help with his advice those who are 
deficient; and impart his wisdom to the ignorant. 
In fine, we should love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
und by so doing, wc should the most effectually fulfil 
the designs of our Creator The reciprocal duties 
which men owe to one another, have induced them to 
form societies ; for that which individual power could 
not effect, is readily accomplished by united energy. 
No person could erect a stalely edifice, or construct a 
palace, if he was obliged by himself to lay the fou»- 
dat ion, dig the cellars, mould the clay and bake the 
biicks, raise the walls, cover in the roof, make the 
windows, decorate the apartments, &c. But all this 
is easily performed, when several artificers unite and 
mutually assist each other. Such is the constant fawr 
of nature, that in all the atts and sciences, nothing 
beautiful or excel lent can be effected, without the con- 
currence of several persons. How m&toy thousands of 
men are requisite to make a monarch powerful, and a 
nation renowned and prosperous ! 

In all this we have abundant cause to acknowledge 
the wisdom of our Creator, who, that all the in* 
habitants’ of the earth, and particularly man, might 
be happy, has established Such relations and con* 
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ructions amongst all beings, that one oannot subsist 
without the others* Experience daily teaches ns, that 
God has ever in view the welfare of his creatures: for 
this purpose the whole world was planned, and so ir« 
ranged, that all its parts concnr to promote the general 
happiness of mankind. Even those things which wo 
consider as the least important, and to which we 
scarcely condescend to turn our attention, contribute 
to our felicity. The very insects, which appear so 
despicable and insignificant, are highly useful to us. 
Thousands of hands are daily employed in satisfying 
our wants; and thousands of animals perish to support 
our lives. And in how many other ways, of which we 
are ignorant, is not nature active in our favour ! 

Merciful and indulgent Father ! teach us how to 
appreciate thy goodness, and estimate our felicity ; 
cause to arise in our hearts, the desire of doing in 
future all that our limited faculties and strength will 
admit of, to promote the cause of righteousness 
amongst men, and to imitatd thy goodness to us by 
assisting, according to our several abilities, these who 
are in need. 


NOVEMBER XIII. 

* Common Salt • • 

Salt forms the seasoning which is most extensively 
used, being common to the rich and the poor, the 
king and the beggar. Its savour is to grateful, and 
it possesses such excellent properties for digestion, 
that wg may regard it as one of the most precious gifts 
which nature has bestowed upon mao. We procure it 
in differeof jvayS'^tyic inhabitants of the coasts obtain 
it from the sea. They dig'* pits on the shore* which 
they call salt-pits, pnd plaster them with clay ; at a 
full tide the sea flows into them ; and the water which 
it leaves, soon evaporates by the heat of t|p sun, 
and there remains at the bottom the pits abundant 
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of Salt. In other places ngtqrc furpislics sail-springs 
fountains, and lakes ; and to obtain salt from these the 
water is evaporated in largo cauldions* In some 
places again, salt is found in solid masses in the moun- 
tains; the most celebrated mines are those of Cata- 
lonia and Poland. Alt these different kinds of salts 
are alike in their chief properties. Kxperieore teaches 
its that a certain propoitionof salt dissolved in the 
stomach has a dig* stive power, and prevents the putre- 
faction and too great fermentation of the alimentary 
matter. Hence, it is used internally to assist* and 
restore digestion ; to remedy crudities in the stomach ; 
to excite the appetite; and to stimulate the stomach, 
whote nerves it gently irritates, and favors all its 
operations. Common salt, then, may be regarded as 
one of the best digestives in future ; ether salts act 
too powerfully, and are too disagreeable to the palate 
lobe mixed with our food* 

Salt is therefore a particular blessing, though per. 
haps it is less esteemed because of its universality. 
But were we in the practice of paying more attention 
to the blessings which we daily receive from God, we 
should have infinitely more cause to aeknow ledge and 
admire his goodness. Suit, besides the uses which 
we have enumerated, is interest itig to the observer of 
nature, from its external appearance; the least parti, 
cles of it seeming as if they were cut into eight angles, 
and six sides like a die ; hence, such masses are of a 
cubical form. And here again we have an evidence of a 
Supreme Being, who has given to the salt an invariable 
form, and has shappd the different masses in the same 
model from the beginning of .the creation ; thereby 
proving that its origin is not owing to chance, or 
fortuitous circumstances, but to the will of an lntelli. 
gent Being. And this {bought Is too important,* and 
ftp essential to our present, and eternal peace, to bo 
disregarded ; or not to .be impressed upon our minds 
gp^eeply as neveg,to be Reeled. 
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Origin of Fountains • 

All great rivers are formed by the streams of smaller 
one* uniting, and these take their rise from brooks 
w hich fall into them; and the brooks derive their 
origin from springs and fountains. Of this there can 
be no doubt ; but w hence do springs proceed ? Since 
water, by Its gravity, an well as fluidity, always 
occupies the lowest parts of the earth's surface, whence 
can the water come which flows so constantly from the 
most elevated regions ? 

It is ascertained, in the first place; that rain, snow, 
and generally atl the exhalations which fait from the 
air, supply a great portion of the water that flows from 
springs* Hence it is, that fountains and rivers aie so 
rare in Arabia Descrta, arid in certain paits of Africa, 
where it n«vcr rains. The waters, then, insinuate 
themselves into the earth, where they penetrate till 
they are obstructed by beds of clay, through which 
they cannot pass ; and thus accumulating, form foun- 
tains t or they collect in cavities, which a 1 forwards 
overflow ; or the waters gradually rill through innu- 
merable crevices, to the lowest places to which they 
can descend. Thus, the water is continually flowing* 
and forms subterranean currents, which uniting with 
more of the same description, make what is called a 
vein of water. 

It is, however, very probable, that in some conn- 
tries, fountains do not owe their origin solely to the 
waters which descend from the atmosphere; tor con- 
siderable springs amJJUkes ace sometimes found on high 
mountains, whiclMvottld seem not to be altogether 
produced by either rain or snow. There are many 
Springs that in ail seasons yield the same quantity of 
water,; and even sometimes supply more during a time 
of great heat and long.contioucd drought, than In 
, moist ahd rainy weather. There must, then, be iodic 
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other cause contributing to the formation and con- 
tinuance of fountains* 

Many springs are formed by vapours* which being 
suspended in the atmosphere* are driven by currents 
of air towards mountains and elevated places ; or by 
the power of attraction* are drawn towards these 
great masses- The atmosphere is more or less loaded 
with aqueous exhalations* which being driven and 
pressed against hard and cold rocks* are condensed in 
drops, and that increase the springs. We must how* 
ever* admit that ail springs cannot derive their sources 
from this cause ; for if this was the cause* would not 
the Rhine* the Danube* and other rivers which flow 
from high mountains* be dried up in winter, when 
these enormous masses are covered with ice and snow ? 
Caverns which communicate with the sea* or with 
lakes, must contribute to the origin *of fountains- 
The water of the sea having passed into these great 
ratifies by subterranean canals* rises in vapours 
through a number of crevices, and forms drops* which 
falling by their own gravity, sometimes take a con. 
trary direction* because water cannot always make 
its way where vapours penetrate. Lastly it is possible 
that the sca-watcr, particularly in countries bordering 
upon the ocean, may filter through tbo earth* and 
produce springs; and such springs have generally a 
taste resembling that of the waters whence they origi- 
nate. But the springs which are met with near the 
summits of high mountains, cannot proceed from such 
a cause, for the sea-water cannot ascend so high. 

All the causes we have now enumerated contribute 
more or has to the origin of fountains; and perhaps 
Aero are still other causes operating of which wc are 
ignorant. Nature is always simple in her operations ; 
but this simplicity does not consist so much in employ- 
ing only one cause to produce each effect* aajo em- 
ploying in every case the fewest possible causes ; by 
the prcsenceof auxiliary causes concurring to pro- 
proposed effect of nature* is not prevented. 
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Be this, however, as it may god though die origin 
of fountains wore more doubtful and obscure than It 
really is, wo must look up to God as the Creator and 
Preserver of these valutaiy springs* «* He speaks, 
nnd the fountains play from the bosom of the hills. 
The springs become rivulets, add these swell into 
noble rivers, which carry fertility and abundance 
through a country. The inhabitants of the meadows 
allay tlndr thirst in the pure streams and seek repose 
in the shady groves through which they gently flow.** 
God causes the beneficent fountains to spring from 
the high places of the earth x sometimes they wind 
among the mountains, till their meanders are lost 
amid the distant plains ; or they precipitate themselves 
in cataracts, and increase by the union of the different 
streams. Thus God preserves in the kingdom of nature 
that continual circulation which contributes to thu for. 
tility of the earth, the salubrity of our dwellings, and 
the evacuation of water where too great abundance 
would be prejudicial to us. 


NOVEMBER XV. 

Hair of the Head . 

If we examine thu curious structure and various 
uses of the hair which covers and adorns our beads, we 
shall tint! it well worthy of our attention, and discover 
in it evident proofs of the wisdom and power of God. 

Each hair appears to the naked eye, an oblong 
slender filament, with’a bulb at the extremity thicker 
and more transparent than the rest of the hair. The 
filament forma the body of the hair, and the bulb the 
root. The largc/'hairs have their roots, and even part 
of the filament, Inclosed in small membraneous ves* 
eel or capsule. The size of this sheath Is proportionate 
to the size of the root, being always rather larger, 
that the root may aot be too much confined, a ad that 
Vol. II. Us 
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some* space may remain between it and Ihp capsule. 
The root or bulb has two parts, the one external, the 
other internal. The external is a pellicle composed of 
small laminae; the internal is a glutinous tluid, in 
which some fibres are united , it is the mariow of the 
root. From the external part of the bulb proceed fire, 
and sometimes* though ian.lj, six small white threads, 
ver) delicate and transparent, and often twice as long 
as the root* Besides these threads, small knots are 
h en ilsing in different places; they arc viscous, and 
easily dissolved by heat. From the ititeiioi part of 
the bulb proceeds the body of the hair, composed of 
three paits; the external sheath, the Interior tubes, 
am*’ the mat tow. 

When the haii has arrived at the pore of the skin 
thiough which it is to pass, it isstrougl} enveloped by 
the pellicle of the loot, which forma here a very Mnall 
tub* ♦ The hair then pushes the cuticle before it, and 
makes of it an external sheath, which defends it at the 
time when it is still very soft. The rest of the cover* 
iug of the hair is a peculiar substance, and particuUily 
transparent at the point, Jn a joting hair this sheath 
is very soft ; but in time becomes so hard am} clastic, 
that it springs back with some noi&c when it is cut. 
It preservis the hair a long time. Immediately be- 
neath the sheath are several small fibres which extend 
themselves along the hair from the root to the extre* 
mity. These are united amongst themselves, and with 
the sheath which is common to them, by several elastic 
threads ; and these bundles of fibres form together* tube 
filled with two substances ; the one fluid, "the other 
aolul; and these constitute the marrow of the hair,, 

An attentive observer of the wrecks of God must ac- 
knowledge that his wisdom is dispfhyed in the struc. 
ture pf a hair* as well as in the other parts of the 
human body. Thus from the crow n of the bead, to 
the dAtaf the foot, there Is nothing in man that does 
not ^pote the perfection of his Creator. Even those 
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parts which appear the least considerable} those Vrhich 
might be the easiest dispensed with, become important 
if tie consider them in their relation with the other 
member* of the body, or if we examine their won- 
derful structure and destination. This particularly fo 
the case with the hair. Yet there are many people 
who do not t link it is worthy of their attention, and 
who do not imagine that any traces of the wisdom- and 
goodness of Clod can be discovered in its formation! 
Hut, independent of the gem ral principle, that them 
Is no part of our body which is not useful, or without 
design, it is very easy lo assure ourselves of the wise 
ends for which hair has been given to us. In the first 
place, it contribute* very much to the beauty of the 
countenance: and perhaps this is its least use. It pro. 
serves the head horn the effects of cold and wet, and pro- 
motes ati insensible evacuation of superfluous humours 
from tlie body. Besides these, it may be useful in many 
other ways ; and though we may Hut bo acquainted with 
them all, we know enough to find gieat cause to admire 
and adore the wisdom, power, and goodm ss of our Cre. 
ator, in this as well as in every other part of. our 
structure. 


November xvi. 

System of the Wot Id. 

From the consideration of the earth, which hitherto 
has principally occupied our attention, let ns elevate 
our thoughts to those innumerable wot Ids, compared 
with which, this globe, which wc and so many creatures 
inhabit, is but a point and a speck in the v&st system of 
the universe* Lqt ife examine, meditate, and adore* 
In a' preceding reflection we described the solar sys- 
tem , the revolution of the earth, and the course of 
the planets. To meditate upon the heavenly bodies, 
ijivc&tigatc their moli*.n, order, and arrangement; to 
observe their magnificence, number, harmony, and 
Ut 
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beauty, fills the mind with the most sublime ideas of the 
Creator. We feel our own littleness, and bow with 
awful reverence* and devont humiliation, before that 
ineffable Being, whose throne is the starry heavens, 
and who, though surrounded by myiiads of angels and 
cherubims, deigns, through the glon of numerous 
suns, to look down with compassion upon the suffer, 
ings of human nature, and cheer the heart of man 
with divine consolation. Glory be to God the Father, 
and the Son, for ever and ever 1* 


NOVEMBER XVII. 

Lobsters. 

Lobsters would be very deserving of our attention, 
even if they were of no use to us as an article of food. 
The females of these crustaceous animals, a little 
before this period of the year, undergo a great change. 
They cast oft' their old coverings, and acquire new 
ones; in thus changing their covering, they at the 
same time increase in siae ; and this manner of grow, 
ing js peculiar to all crustaceous animals, which aug. 
xnent in bulk every time they throw oft their old shells; 
and the operation is very painful. At the time of their 
change, their stomach also it renewed ; for both It 
and the intestines are then detached from the body ; 
they gradually dissipate, and it would appear that the 
animal, during that change, fed upon the parts which 
before were subservient to digestion. The small white 
ami round stones, which are improperly called crab’s 
eyes, begin to form when the stomach is destroyed, 
and are afterwaids enveloped in the new one, where 
they continually diminish in 'Stec^ till at length 
they entirely disappear. There is reason to believe 
that the animal makes use of them as a remedy against 

• The translator has ventured to differ from the original very 
materially in the above reflection, which too nearl> resembles 
one already written, to be repeated, and must have escaped the 
ithor's attention. 
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the diseases of its stomach, or that perhaps they •»« 
the receptacle which supplies the matter which they 
use to repair the loss of their shells. 

Except at the time \i hen they cast their shells, these 
animals keep at the bottom of the water, at a little 
distance from the shore. In winter they prefer the 
bottom of deep water, but in summer approach nearer 
the shore, if the want of fond docs not oblige them to 
plunge deeper in the sea. To enable (hem more easily 
to seize their prey, nature has given them several arms 
and legs. Some of their claws at times are as large as 
the head and trunk taken together. They also possess 
the singular property of reproducing their daws and 
horns when they have been broken; tiny can even get 
rid of them when they are troublesome. They can per. 
form this operation in any posture, but it is moro 
easily effected when they lay on their backs, and tho 
shell is broken, and the llchh bruised with strong 
pincers at the Child or forth joint of the claw. lm*. 
mediately alter tho wound, the animal bleeds; the 
pain causes a general shaking of the limb, and soon 
afterwards the wounded part detaches itself suddenly 
from the body* VV hen the Claw Ims been broken, a 
gelatinous substance oozes out, Sod staunches the 
blood: and if this was taken awaj, theamm.il would 
bleed to death. This gelatinous matter envelopes the 
rudiments of the new limb, which at firs* appear* only 
like ati excrescence, or small cone; and gradually be. 
coming longer, takes the form o 1 a limb, thus replac. 
it»g the old one. 

The manner in winch these animal* are propagated- 
is trery singular* • r i lie male carries the prolific matter 
in a very long thread. What chiefly distinguishes it,' 
is a double hook under the tail, which is not observe 
able in the female. Those animals are impregnated 
about autumn ; and if at that time a female lobster is 
opened, the evidences of impregnation are perceived by 
the presence of several u d clots* These gradually dis. * 
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appear; and under the tail, where the female has 
several little fibres, small lound eggs are scon re* 
scmbling he mp-secd. The first eggs are visible in I i>. 
cember, ami soon amount to more than a hundred. 
As the warmth of the air increases, the) grow larger, 
and before MicJsuimnei, small hie lob tors are found 
amongst the eggs, of the sue of an ant, and which re* 
maiiiing attached to the fibres, undtr the mother’s tail, 
are fostered there, till all the eggs are hatched. They 
then detach themselves from these fibres, and clinging 
to those of the roots of trees, and h<rb$, which giow 
in the water near the shore, they (hero remain en. 
vi loped, (ill they are suthcienlly largo and stiong to 
abandon theinsc.be* to the waves. 

The lobster may justly be regard* d as one of the 
most extraordmaiy creatures that exists on the earth. 
An animal, whose skin is a stone, which it casts off 
every jear, and receives a new coveting; an animat 
whose flesh is in its tail and feet, and its hair within 
its breasts ; whose stomach is in its head, and is > early 
renewed, whilst the first function of the new stomach 
is to digest the old one; an animal, that carries its 
eggs in the interior of the body while they are un. 
impregnated, but when that operation has taken place, 
carries them externally under its tail ; an animal, with 
two stones in its stomach, which aie there engendered, 
and receive their growth, and upon which it feeds till 
they are consumed*, an animal, which of itself can get 
rid of its limbs when the) arc inconvenient, and which 
replaces them with otheis ; and whose eyes are placed 
on long mo it able horns; must ever be regarded as a 
most singular creature, furnishing" us with new mo* 
lives of admiring and adrtning the wisdom and power 
of thMlaiighty Creator. 
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NOVEMBER Will. 

Advantageous Situation of aU the Parts of the Human 
Body* 

If wo attentively examine the different parts which 
compose the human body, we shall find that they are 
situated in the most convenient manner for tlicir dif. 
ferent uses. It belonged to tho Creator to arrange 
them as seemed best to him; and his wisdom has as. 
signed to every member that place which is most pro. 
per for it ; and in forming our bodies, he has not only 
piovided for their necessities and convenience, buthe 
has also paid attention to their beauty and ornament. 

With regard to our wants, it is manifest that all the 
parts of our body are situate in the mo<it convenient 
manner. Our body was to be atmnehiue, capable of 
moving of itself, by the power given to It, without the 
necessity of receiving an impulse from an external 
force. It was requisite that our limbs should execute 
with promptitude and celerity the volitions of our 
soul. All tho bones are united to each other; anil 
that we may easily use our limb 1 *, extend or shorten 
the arm, lower or raise ourselves at pleasure, the bones 
are divided into several articulations, fend each one is 
tenninated by a round bead, which is received into a 
cavity formed for it in another bone, and it moves ft* 
this without any inconveuienre, because it is covered 
with a smooth and polished cartilage, and moistened 
by an oily fluid, which thus prevents the cartilages 
suffering from friction. It is very remarkable that 
these bones are yet so firmly fixed in their sockets, 
that they do not slip, and move for each other, though 
the feet have to support such a heavy burden, and the 
bands are sometimes obliged to bear very heavy weights. 

God has also provided for our convenience ill tfbo 
arrangement and disposition of the different parts of 
•our body. The determinations and desires of the soul 
may be executed by the different organs of the body 
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without trouble or impediment* By means of the senses 
the mind is readily informed of all that can iuteicst 
K, and the different members of the body obey its 
orders. The eye, whit h watches over the whole body, 
occupies the most elevated place ; it (urns with facility 
in all directions, and can observe all that jtasscs. The 
ears are also placed in a conspicuous situation, on each 
side of the head, and they arc o|k?ii day and night to 
comm/inicate to (he soul every impression of (he mind. 
As the aliments hate to pass into the mouth before 
they arrive in the stomach, the organ of smell is placed 
immediately above, to preserve us from eating any 
thing noxious or pr< judicial. As to the sexto* of touch, 
it lias not its immediate scat in any &iie particular 
place, but is distributed to evert pait of the body, 
that uro may be sensible of pleasure* and of paifi, of 
those things that are injurious. and of those that are 
salutary. The arms, which are the ministers that the 
soul employs to execute mo *t of it* desin a, are situati d 
near the breast, where the body has the greatest pout r, 
and without being too far distant from the interior 
jarts, they ate placed in that manner which is most 
convenient for all hinds of exercise and labour, and 
tor the defence of the head and other members. 

Lastly, the Creator, in foinung out body, has also 
con descended to attend to its beauty; which hi* has 
made to consist in the harmony and exact proportion 
of the members, and in the agreeable blending of co- 
lours with a fine and delicate skin. Thus we see that 
the parts of the body which are double, as the eyes* 
the cars, the arms, the legs, are placed on each side the 
body at an equal height, answering to right and left ; 
while those that are single, as the forehead, the nose, 
the mouth, and the chin, are situated in the middle. 
This proportion obtains in the gmalt as well as in the 
great. The length of the sole of the foot makes the 
sixth part of the height of the whole body, as that of 
the face b the tenth part In infants, the head is 
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greater in proportion to the rest of the body; the 
reason of which is, that the head being the principal 
part of the body, and the seat of the senses, it ought 
sooner to arrive at perfection ; and the more so, as 
being chiefly composed of bones, it cannot extend like 
the fleshy parts, which otherwise it would have done.’ 
For in infancy we observe, that all the limbs groy at 
the same time, and extend themselves in length, breadth, 
and thickness, in such exact proportion, ns always to 
be in harmony with the size of the whole body. 

Admire, then, O man, the perfection and beauty of 
thy body; the i elation, harmony, and proportion which 
are preserved in all Us parts ! Observe how each mem* 
ber is connected with another, without their ever 
being embarrassed, or imi>etling each other in their 
different functions ; how they are placed in the most 
suitable places of the body, the more easily to fulfil 
their different functions, and mutually to assist one 
another! All these oigatis are so many springs in the 
wonderful machine ; they correspond together, and act 
in concert to complete the several purposes for which 
they are designed. Bn careful not to destroy this 
beautiful machine, or injure it by thy disorders and ex* 
cesses. Be careful not to degrade it by base and in* 
famous passions. But so act that thy body may be a 
living monument of God’s wisdom and goodness. 
And more especially neglect nothing that can fend to 
improve thy soul, which has been so debased by sin ; 
and use all thy endeavours to re-establish it in its ori- 
ginal purity by the grace and mediation of thy Re- 
deemer. 


NOVEMBER XIX. 

Order and Regularity of Nature . 

When we contemplate the world, we discover in 
every direction the traces of a Supreme Intelligence, 
which has ordered every thing, and foreseen all the tf* 
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feds (hat would result from the powers which were im- 
parted to nature 5 an Intelligence which has considered » 
weighed, and measured all things to answer his designs 
with a wisdom that is Infinite. Thus, the universe 
being once formed, ran subsist for ever, ami constantly 
fulfil its destination, without any necessity for the 
first established Ians being rhanged. Whilst the con. 
fraiy is too often the case with the works of men. 
Maciliws the most skilfully construct* d soon cease to 
niiswer their intend* (l purposes; the y require frequent 
repairs, are soon worn out, and rendered unfit for use. 
The cause of these derangements and iuegulaiities is 
to be looked for in their general construction ; for 
there is no artist, however aide he may be, who can 
foresee all the changes to which his works will be sub- 
jected, much less can he ob\iafe them. 

The corporeal world may also be regarded as a ma- 
chine, whose component parts and different uses are 
innumerable. It is divided into several globes, lumi- 
nous and opake, which serve for habitations to an in- 
finite number of living creatures of (very species. 
The opake globes move in orbs prescribed to them, 
and at regular periods, round the luminous globes, and 
reettve from them their light, heat* day, and night, di- 
versity of seasons and temperature, growth and non. 
rbhmcnt, according to the nature and wants of the 
different inhabitants. The position and mutual gravi- 
tation of the planets are so diversified, that it set ms 
almost impossible to determine beforehand the time 
when they will return tq the point whence they set 
out, and recommence their periodical course. And* 
notwithstanding the diversify qf phenomena which 
these globes present to us, and the astonishing multi, 
plkity of their movements, it has noj once happened 
in the course of thousands of years* that these enor- 
mous masses have ever in ihe least interrupted or ob» 
rtrncted each other in their revolutions. All the pla. 
nets regularly tsavgrse their .orbs in the, time allotted 
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them. Thpy have always preserved their order and 
respective distances, and have not approarhed nearer 
to the sun. Their forces are always in equipoise, amt 
preserve the same relation to each other. # The lived 
stars arc the same to. day as the) were a 'thousand 
years ago; nor has any &!t< tation taken place in the 
height of the sun ; the duration of night and day r or 
the length of year* and reasons. An incontestable 
proof that in the first arrangement of tin? hoivtnly 
bodies, in the measure, the laws, and the relations of 
tfieir forces, in the rcgnlatity and the rapidity of their 
course ; the Author of Nature has foreseen and deter* 
mined the future state of the world, and of ha compo- 
nent parts, to the utmost limits of time. 

The same may be said of our earth, in as much as 
it is annually subject to different revolutions and 
changes of temperature. For though it may at first 
seem as if fine weather, cold, beat, rain, dew, snow, 
hail, storms, lightning, and winds, vary indifferently, 
and arc dispensed by accident; that it is by mere 
chance that waters inundate (he earth, and convert 
diy land into lakes, and prodqce continents w here 
once were seas; that some mountains are formed, 
whilst others moulder intd dust; that rivers dry up, 
or change their course ; yet, it is certainly true that 
each modification of our earth has its sufficient cause 
in that which precedes it, and the whole in that which 
was established iu the beginning of the creation. 

NtAlfcg is more proper to convince us how little wo 
knoyrof tW particular causes of natural events, and 
their connection with the future, than that diversity 
which wo observe in the temperature of the air ; a di. 
versify that has so much influence upon the aspect and 
fertility of our globe. In vain may we multiply our 
meteorological observations ; we cannot with any cer. 
.tainty deduce from them certain rules and consequences 
for the future ; and we never find one year exactly re* 
semble another* However, wo m well* assured that 
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thete continued variations, this seeming confusion of 
the elements, neither alter the figure of our globe, de. 
Stro> its equilibrium, nor render it uninhabitable ; but, 
on the contrary, that they are the true means of pro* 
serving, from year to jear, Its oidcr, fertility, and 
abundance. 

Thus, the world is not compos d of unconnected, 
disjointed mateiials, of parts without relation or de- 
pendency upon each other ; but is u regular and per* 
feet whole, whose structure and arrangement are the 
work of a Supreme intelligence. If we see in tlie 
world a multitude of beings with the same nature and 
destination as oursehc*, and catenated together by a 
numhei of links; if we discover classes and specif s of 
other matures still more numeious, which have also 
mutual ties of count etion mote or less distant; if wo 
acknowledge that by the mixture and action of the ele- 
incnu, all these animated beings are supported, and 
receive all that thiir nature n quires; and if we then 
elevate our view «i fc and cairyiug them further, consider 
the relations which exist between our earth, and the 
heavenly bodies; their constant regularity of motion, 
the conformity and wonderful harmony that prevail 
between all the spheres within our sight, we shall be 
more and more filled with admiration and astonish. 
meat at the magm licence, order, and beauty of nature, 
and shall be more deeply convinced of the infinite wis. 
dom of the Creator; and from what we are permit t< ft 
to know at present of the beauty atod hartftofty of the 
material world, we may form some faint idea of the 
glory of that eternal light which will one day manifest 
to the lighteous, in the regions of bliss, the presence 
of their God, and enable them to read in the book of 
wisdom. 
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NOVEMBER XX* 

Of Winter in the Northern Countries . 

The time now approaches when the discontent of 
many people is excited. The rigorous season of win* 
ter seems to them to counteract the otherwise sage and 
beneficent plan of the Father of the Universe : the 
ririi complain that nature Is become desolate end 
dreary ; $nd the poor murmur because in this season 
their net ossifies arc increased, and their indigence is 
more oppressive* Though ungrateful tnen may mag* 
nify the inronvenienry and the miseries of winter, they 
will be forced in the end, if they compare their lot 
with that of some otbei nations, to acknowledge how 
much goodness and mercy God extends to them in 
this respect. 

In many of the northern countries, there is neither 
spring nor autumn ; while the heat in summer is as in- 
suppoi table as the cold in winter ; which last is so in* 
tense, that spirits of win# congeal in thermometers. 
When the door of a heated chamber is opeiitd, the ex- 
ternal air penetrating it, converts into snow ail the 
vapours which it contains, and the people who are in 
it arc thus encompassed in a cloud of white thick 
flakes. If they go out of their houses they are nearly 
suffocated, and the air seems to tear their lungs/ 
Death appears every where to reign* no one daring to 
quit his abode. Sometimes the cold is so severe, and 
comes on so suddenly, that if a man cannot escape 
with sufficient celerity, ho is in danger of losing an 
arm or a leg, .or even life itself* The fall of miow is 
still more dangerous; the wind driving it with such 
violence, that the roads are blocked up; the trees and 
bushes are covered with it ; and every step plunges the 
unwary traveller in some new precipice. In summer, 
for three months successively there is constant day, 
and la winter for the same space there is a continued 
bight* 
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Wht would those people say* who complain of its 
being rold in this country, if they were obliged to live 
in such a climate as that which wc have just described ? * 
It Is certain we do not sufficiently know the advantages 
we possess, or a very slight reflection would suffice to 
render us* content with our lot. The days of winter, 
howevej severe we may think them, evert in this court. 
Iiy, a »e, vievei theiess, supportable ; and if some peo- 
ple sutler much from them, k is commonly owing- to 
improper living that they have reduced themselves to 
such a state of 'efteminacy* 

Some people will perhaps ask, why the Creator has 
assigned as an abode to so many thousands of men, 
countries where during a great part of the jear nature 
is seen clothed with terror ? Why has he not favoured 
these people as much as he lias blessed os ? Vain ques- 
tions ! it is an eiror to suppose that the inhabitants of 
the poles are unhappy from the severity and the U ugthr 
of their winters. Poor, but exempt by their simplicity 
from all desires diflicult to be gratified, these people 
live contented and are happy in the midst of the icy 
rocks which encompass them, without knowing the 
comforts that the inhabitants of more temperate coun- 
tries regard as the most e>senlial to their felicity. If 
the dr) ness of the soil prevents the productions of the 
earth from being *o varied as are those of oor climate, 
the sea com| ensntes for it by gifts equally rich. The 
manner in which these people live inure * them to the 
cold, and enables them to brave the storms; and na- 
ture has supplied them with the necessary assistance to 
support the rigours of their climate. She has given 
them the rein-deer, from which they Obtain their non. 
lament, bedding, clothing, and tent*; and thus their 
HHgppal wants are satisfied by an animal which costs 
Wfm very little for its maintenance. Their deserts 
are filled with wild beasts, whoso furs secure them 
from cold* Though the suit does not shine upon them, 
tad they* are enveloped in darkness, nature herself 
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lights for them a torch, and the aurora borealis faintly 
illumines their nights,. And these very people con- 
sider their country as the most happy and extensive in 
tho universe, whilst they regard us with as much pity 
and contempt as we can possibly feel for them. 

Thus every climate enjoys its advantages and dtari* 
vantages, and these are generally so equally balanced, 
that it is difficult to say which has the preference. 
Considering it in this point of view, there is no coun* 
try upon the earth can be said to be more advantageous 
than another; whether the sun throws his rays upon it 
in a particular direction, or whether they are received 
obliquely; or whether eternal soows whiten the sur« 
face. In one place the conveniences of life are more 
abundant ; in another the variety of blessings is not 
so great ; but to compensate for this, the inhabitants 
are less subject to temptations, to corroding cares, 
and piercing remorse ; they do not experience many 
obstacles to their happiness, and this doubtless corn- 
pens ites for many enjoyments of which they are de- 
prived And of this we may be certain, that Provi- 
dence has distributed to each country all that was ne- 
c es&ary to the support and happiness of Its Inhabitants ; 
everything is suited to the nature of the climate, and 
God has provided by the wisest means for the wants 
of all his creatures. * 

NOVEMBER XXX. 

T ransf or motions in Nature. 

Numerous transformations take place in nature; 
indeed, it a&a y bo said that every thing in the physical 
world, at qoe period or another, is metamorphosed. 
The figure of object* continually varies ; certain bo- 
dies pass successively through the three kingdoms of 
nature; and tberO are compound substances which 
gradually become* minerals, plants, insects, reptiles, 
fish, birds, quadrupeds, and mao. Every year millions 
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of bodies blend together, and are reduced to dust. 
Where are the flowers, which,, during the spring and 
the summer, ornamented our fields, and our gardens? 
One aperies has appeared, wither* d, and given place 
to others. The flower* of March, amt the modest 
violet, after announcing by their presence the arrival 
of spring, hare yielded their place to flic tulip and 
the rose. In the room of these, m« have seen others, 
till all the (lowcisiMve Unfilled their design. The same 
holds good with regaid to man. One generation shows 
itself, and another disappears. Every year thousands 
of human bodies return to the dust from whence they 
were taken ; and of these evanescent bodies others 
more beautiful are formed. The suits and the oils of 
which th« y were romposid, dissolve in the earth ; the 
more subtle particles are raised into the atmosphere by 
the sun’s heat, and miving therewith other matters, 
arc dispersed in different directions by the winds, and 
fall down in rain and dew, sometimes in one place, 
and sometimes in another ; whilst the grosser particles 
mix with the earth The grass which is nourished by 
them, grows up into long blades ; and it i9 thus that 
the flesh of men, transformed into grass, serves as alu 
merit to the flocks, whose wholesome milk is again 
converted to our own subsistence. 

These continual transformations thus operating in 
nature, are so mauy certain proofs that the Creator 
lias designed that nothing should perish or be useless. 
The dust of flowers, used in the fecundation of plants, 
is only a very small part of what each flower con* 
tains; and that the superabundant portion may not be 
lost, bees are created, which make use of it to form 
their honey. The earth daily presents u* with new 
presents, and it would in the end be exhausted, if 
whet it gives was not in some way or other returned 
again. 

All organised bodies suffer decomposition, and are 
at last converted into earth* During this dissolution, 
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their volatile parts rise into the air, and are dispersed 
in every direction. Thus the remains of animals are 
diffused through the air, as well as through the earth 
and the water. All these particles so dispersed, unite 
together again in new organic bodies, which in their 
turn will undergo similar revolutions. And this cir- 
culation, and these continual metamorphoses, which 
commence with the world, will only termimate with 
its dissolution. 

The most remarkable transformation, or at least 
that which interests ns the most, is that in which wo 
are immediately concerned. We know that our body 
was not once composed, and will not he so in the cud, 
of the same number of parts as it is when in its great, 
cst perfection. Our body, when in our mother's 
womb, was extremely small; it became much larger 
when we were brought into the world, and since then 
h.is increased to fifteen or twenty times the bulk it 
then had; consequently blood, flesh, and other mat. 
ters supplied by the vegetable or animal kingdom, and 
which formerly did not belong to our body, have been 
biuce assimilated to it, and are become parts of our- 
selves. The daily necessity of eating, proves that 
there is a continual waste of the parts of which we are 
composed, and that this loss must be repaired by alU 
mentary flatter. Many parts insensibly evaporate; 
for since the experiments which a certain great pbysi. 
clan made upon himself, it is ascertained, that of eight 
pounds of nourishment necessary to support a healthy 
man in one day, only the fiftieth part is converted 
into hit own substance, alt the rest passing off by per* 
spiration and other excretions. Hence, also it may be 
inferred, that in ten years, there will not remain many 
of the same particles that now constitute our bodies. 
And at length, when they shall hare passed through 
all their different changes, they will be converted into 
dust, till the blessed day of the resurrection ; whew 
Vol. II. . X 
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Kiev will undergo that happy ami final revolution that 
mil place them in a state of eternal rest. 


NOVEMBER XXII. 

The (hi at ness of GW is perceptible in the least 
Thugs. 

Hr who loves to meditate upon the woihs of God, 
will not only trace him in the immense spheres which 
compose the sj stem of the universe , but also in the 
least bodies of insects, plants and metals. He will 
Inul am! adore the Divine Wisdom in the spider’s web, 
a* he would in that power of attraction which pro. 
m'iws tin pl M 'nls in their orbs. These researches am 
fariiilotid ly the use of the microscope, which disco. 
\ei- to ii"* m tv world*, where we mn> admire in minhu 
tine iiuuh that will excite our admiiatron. And those 
who it»m not had opportunities of using these instru- 
immiIs, will at least read with pleasuic some account of 
lincio'cup’c obj< els. 

I.et us ulst consider the inanimate world. Lit us 
tdiseivf the mosses and smal I herbs which uature pro- 
duces in Mi<h abundance. How numerous are the 
subtle pariw ami delicate fibres contained in these 
p'atiM Uuw diversified their form and appearance ! 
How innumerable their species ! Let us thing upon the 
immense number of minute parts of which etery body 
whatever is composed, and which may be separated 
from it. If an hexagonal body of an inch square, 
contains a hundred ndllious of visible parts, who can 
calculate, all the parts contained in a mountain ? If a 
million globules of water can be suspended at the 
jpt of a needle, how many ought thcie to be in a 
ug, a well, a river, a sea? If from a lighted 
Ejper there ate emitted in the space of otie second, 
more particles of light, than there are grains of sand 
ski the whole earth, bow many ignited particles ought 
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♦here to pass from a large fire in the space of one hour ? 
If a gram of sand contains several millions of parti, 
t les of air, how many must there be in tile human 
body ? If we can divide a single grain of copper into 
millions of parts, without arriving at the elements of 
matter ; if odoriferous bodies can exhale fragrant par. 
tides enough to perfume the air at a great distance, 
without the body losing any thing of its weight; the 
hitman mind would require an eternity merely to 
reckon the prodigious number of these particles. 

ff we now pass to the animal creation, our views 
will be infinitely extended. During the summer, the 
air swarms with living creatures. Kaeh drop of water 
is a little world teeming with inhabitants; evity leaf 
is a colony of insects ; and every gram of Mtul »» rvts 
as an abode to multitudes of animate beings. Kvcry 
plant, seed, and flower, nourishes million** of crea- 
tures. Kvery person must have seen those innnmeidblc 
swarms of gnats, flies, and insects, which rolled to- 
gether in a very small space : uhat prodigious hosts of 
them must then live, enjoy themselves, and multiply 
upon the surfdco of the earth ; and in the Immense 
extent of the atmosphere! How many mjriads of in- 
sects, worms, and reptiles, must creep upon the earth, 
or be contained within its bosom, a number so gioat 
as to be known to God alone! How splendidly manu 
list is his power when we think of the multitude of 
parts which form these little creatures, of whose very 
existence many men are entirely ignorant ! Were we 
not assured of it by daily experience, could we ima. 
gine that there are tmimals which being a million of 
times smaller than a grain of sand, have yet organs of 
nutrition, motion, and generation I There are shell* 
fish so minute, that seen through a microscope, they 
scarcely appear so large as a grain of barley ; and yvt 
they are living aoimals, with secure habitations, whose 
different folds and cavities form so many chambers. 
How very' small is a mite, and jet almost impvirtep. , 
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tible as it ts wen through a microscope, it is found to 
be a hairy animal, perfect in all its limb*, of a regular 
form, full of life and feeling, and presided with all 
the organs necessary to it ! Though this animal nearly 
escapes oar perception, it possesses a multitude of 
parts much smaller : and what is still more wonderful 
is, that the glasses which t cable us to discos ei so many 
faults and imperfectious in the most finished produc- 
tions of men, only more plainly indicate the tegularity 
and perfection of these minute creator* s. How m- 
concehably fine and delicate are the threads of a spi- 
der ! It has been calculated that thirty. six thousand 
would not more than make the thickness of a tin cad 
of common sewing silk, tiarh of the sit papillae, 
whence the spider draws that glutinous liquor with 
which it foims its web, is composed of a thousand in- 
sensible pores through which so many threads pass, so 
that each visible thread of the spider is composed of 
six thousand smaller ones* , 

Great as these wonders may appear, they are far 
short of those wo should discover, were it possible to 
obtain glasses of greater magnifying powers ; and even 
then we could never reach the limits of the creation ; 
though our microscopes magnified objects many mil- 
lions of times more than they now do. The more we 
contemplate the works of God, the more will the 
proofs of his power be multiplied* We are confounded 
by the two extremes of nature 5 the great and the 
•mall; and we scarcely know whether to admire the 
Creator most, in the immense spheres which toll their 
orbs in the heavens ; pr in those minute productions 
which are almost imperceptible to our eyes. 

Let us, then, henceforth, regard the contemplation 
of the works of God as our most delightful employ, 
went. The trouble that we take in investigating them 
will be amply compensated by the pure and innocent 
pleasures which they will procure us* We shall have 
an ardent desire awakened in our minds to arrive In 
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those blessed regions, where we shall require neither 
microscope, nor telescope, to discover and to become 
acquainted with the wonders of God ; where all his 
works will bo presented to the eye in unveiled beauty, 
and where wo shall distinguish in each object its rela* 
tions, structure, and destination ; where hymns of 
praise will be chanted by immortal spirits in relebnu 
tion of the Creator of the universe, and where all dis- 
tinctions between great and little will be lost in otto 
grand whole, that will fill our sou So with joy, loro, 
and admiration. 

NOVEMBER XXIII. 

Gradual Increase of the ('old. 

The cold begins now to increase perceptibly. With 
the past month, much of the autumnal warmth has 
departed. It is already colder, and the shorter the 
days become, the more will the earth lose its heat. 
This wo daily experience, and it requires only a slight 
degree of attention to discover in this arrangement the 
wisdom and goodness of God. • • 

This gradual increase of cold .is necessary to prevent 
the indisposition, and perhaps the total destruction of 
our body. If the cold that we experi&hce during the 
winter months, came suddenly with the commencement 
of autumn, we should be benumbed, and the suddoiu 
ness of the change might be fatal to us. As it is, we 
arc very liable to catch cold in the cool summer even* 
ings; how, Chen, would it be, if we suddenly passed 
from the burning heat of summer to the piercing cold 
of winter? How mercifully has the Creator provided 
for our health and our lives in thus granting us in those 
months which immediately succeed the summer, a tem- 
perature that gradually prepares our bodies to bear 
more easily the increase of cold I What would be* 
•come of those animals whose constitution cannot bear 
a great degree of cold, if winter suddenly came with. 
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out any previous preparation ! The greater part of 
birds and insects would perish in a single night; and 
with them their eggs and their }oung. Wht r«-as, by the 
gradual augmentation of the cold, they h are time to 
make the necessary preparations for their preservation. 
The autumnal months, which sepaiate the winter from 
the summer, warn them to quit their abodes, and repair 
to warmer climates, or to seek out places where they 
may pass quietly, and in safely, (he tough season. 

It would be equally fatal to our fields and our gar* 
dens, if they were to be suddenly deprived of the 
summer heat: all plants, and particularly exotics, 
would inevitably perish; and the spring could no more 
y ieltl us downs, nor the summer fruits. 

it is tbiTcfoie, but just that we should acknowledge 
in this arrangement, the wisdom and the goodness of 
Clod; and uot regard it as a matter of little conse- 
quence, that from the last days of summer to the 
comincim nieiit of winter, the heat as gradually dimi- 
nishes as the cold increases. These insensible revolu- 
tions were necessary, that we and all other creatuns 
might be able to subsist, and that the earth might con- 
tinue to open to us her rich stoies. Let the presump- 
tuous man, who so often dares to blame the laws of 
nature, only displace one single wheel in the vast ma- 
chine of the creation, and he will soon have occasion 
to feel the injury he has done, and learn to his sor- 
row, that though he might disorganize the arrangements 
of nature^ he could never amend them. Let us, then, 
receive it as a truth, that nothing is made without just 
reasoBMftd no revolution happens without a sufficient 
All material events gradually succeed 
eacmPner? all are pjypterved in the most regular 
orddfr; And all take place exactly at the appointed 
time: oRer is the great law with which God roles the 
urfverse, and hence it Is, that all bis works are so 
beautiful, invariable, and perfect. 

H it was our constant occupation to study this 
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beauty and perfection in the works of God, and to 
acknowledge in every season of theycarthe traces of hie 
Divine power and goodness, we should hear no more of 
those foolish complaints by which we dishonour our 
Creator * but we should ever find order, wisdom, amt 
goodness, even in those productions where we only 
expected to discover disorder and imperfection; and 
we should say from the fullest conviction, “ All the 
paths of the Lord are truth and mercy ; all his conduct 
towards his creatures, love and kindness ; and may 
we ever revere his covenant, aud cheiish his precepts." 


NOVEMBER XXIV. 

Snow . 

Dm tng winter, we frequently see the ground co- 
vered with snow. Every body observes it fall, but 
very few people give themselves the trouble to inquire 
into its nature and uses. Such is too generally the 
case with those objects which daily come under our 
notice, and from which we derive very considerable 
advantages. Often, indeed, the very things most de- 
serving of our attention, arc those which we chiefly 
neglect. Let us henceforth be more rational, and 
begin by devoting some moments to the consideration 
of snow. 

It is formed by very subtle vapours, which being 
congealed in the atmosphere, fall down in flakes more 
01 less thick. In our climates these flakes arc pretty 
large, but we are informed, that in Lapland they are 
sometimes so small as to resemble a fine dry powder. 
This is doubtless caused b£ the extreme cold which 
prevails there ; and it is also remarked, that in oqr 
own country the flakes are greater in proportion as the 
cold is less severe, and they become less whop it 
freezes strongly. The little flakes generally resemble 
hexagonal stars j sometimes, however, they have eight 
X 4 
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angles, and at other* ten, and some of them have an 
irregular shape. The best way of observin' them is 
to receive the snow upon white papei. Hitherto, little 
has been said of the cause of these difleien* figures* 
The whiteness of snow may be thus accounted for; it 
is extremely light and thin : consequently full of pores, 
anil these contain air , it is further romposid of parts 
more or less thick and compact; and such a substance 
does not admit the sun's rays to pass, neither dois it 
ahsoib them , on the contrary, it reflects them tny 
powerfully, avul this gives it that white appcaiaiue 
w tin h we see in it. 

Snow , as it falls, is twenty foui times liglitei than 
wat< i : wlmh may he piovcd bv melting twenty .four 
iikmmik % of snow, ami they will bo found to produce 
hut o i« of u i*ei. Snow evaporates considerably, and 
tin gua'c sf d« ^i«e of cold does not obstruct this eva. 
poiatimi It has hern doubted whether snow ever 
tails at m i, but tho*e who have navigated the noithtin 
sms in wintt), uflitm that tiny has e tin re seen much 
snow. It is well knovvn that high mountains are 
never entirely without snow , and though a small por- 
tion of it is some linn s melted, new flakes soon replace 
it. The air he mg muc li warmer in the plains than it Is 
on the mountain*, it may tain on the one, while it 
snows on the ollur. 

Snow hag seveial uses. As the cold of winter is 
much more destructive to the vegetable than to the 
animal kingdom, plants would peiish if. they were not 
presuved by some covering God has then designed, 
that the rain, which during the summer descended to 
refresh and re-animate the plants, should fall In win* 
ter like soft wool, to cover and protect them from the 
injuries they must otherwise have sustained from the 
frosts and the winds. When the snow melts, it be* 
comes a fruitful moisture to the earth, and at the ssme 
time washes away from the winter seeds and plants, 
•eery thing that might prevent or injure their growth ; 
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and any superabundance of melted snow that then re- 
mains, goes to supply tbe rivers and springs that suf- 
fered during the winter. 

These reflections may suffice to convince us of the 
goodness of God manifested in the meteor of.which wo 
have just treated; and let us raise our hearts in joy 
and gratitude to that beneficent God, who even from 
« loads and snow pours down blessings and abundance 
upon the earth. 


NOVEMBER XXV. 

Shep of Animats during the Winter. 

Nature being deprived of so many creatures which 
in summer tendered her lively and cheerful, now ap- 
pears gloomy and dead. Most of the animals which 
have disappeared, are buried duiiug the winter in a 
profound sleep. This is this case with catorpillats, 
May-bu^s, aufs, flies, spiders, sn tils, frogs, li/ariK, 
and serpents. It is an erroneous supposition that ants 
lay up a store of provision for the winter; the least 
cold benumbs them, and they continue in a state of 
toipcsrence till the return of spring: of what use, 
then, would be magazines, since nature ha* prevented 
the necessity of their having food in the winter, and, 
it is not very probable thot they should lay up stores 
for other animals. That whitli they so raiefully col- 
lect during the summer, does not serve them for their 
subsistence; they make use of it in the construction of 
their habitations. 

There are many birds, which when food begins to 
grow scanty, conceal themselves in tbe caith, or In 
caverns, where they sleep during the winter. It is 
certain, that at the beginning of winter, the swallows 
w Inch dwell near the sea-shore, and banks of rivers, 
hide themselves in the earth ; and the wall-swallows iu 
tjie hollows of trees or in in old buildings; and the 
bouse, or common swallows, seek the bottom of lakes 
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and ponds, where (hoy attach themselves in pairs, and 
Hinging to reeds, remain there seemingly without life 
or motion, till the return of warm weather re.anw 
mates them. 

There arc also some quadrupeds which, at thec!o«e 
of summer, bury themselves in the earth. Of those, 
the most remarkable is the marmont, or mountain rat, 
which generally lives on the Alps. Though it delights 
in (he highest mountains, in the regions of ice and 
of snow, tt is > or more snhj<ct than any other animal 
(o the benumbing influence of cold. Hence it is, (hat 
(ho mar moots retire about the end oi September, or 
(he beginning of October, into their subterranean 
abodes, where they continue till the mouth of April. 
Much art and piecaution is observed in the arrange, 
im nt of their winter habitations. It is a kind of gal. 
lery, the two wings of which ba\e each a particular 
opening ; and both terminate in a place where there is 
no outlet ; and here they dwell. Jt is lined with hay 
and moss. These aniirfiils do not lay up provisions for 
the*winti»r, because they do not require any. Before 
entering info their winter.quarters, each of (hem very 
carefully piepates for itself a bed with hay and moss; 
ami then, after hating exactly closed both (he en* 
trances into their retreat, consign themselves to sleep; 
and ns long as they remain in this state, they do not 
eat any thing. At the beginning of winter they are so 
fat, that some of them weigh nearly twenty pounds, 
but they gradually become thinner, and towards spring 
are very lean. When they are discovered in their re- 
treats, they are found roiled up like a ball enveloped 
with hay; and during their torpid state they may be 
carried away without their awakening, and even to be 
killed without their appearing to feel. 

Bears eat prodigiously at the beginning of winter: 
they are naturally fat, and at that time are stilt more 
go, and it ks by this exuberance of fat that they are 
enabled to endure their long abstinence during their 
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repose in winter. Badgers prepare themselves for 
their winter’s repose in the same manner, before they 
enter their retreat. 

The instinct of these, and other aniirmls, thus teaches 
them how so lire as long a time without nourishment. 
From their first winter, and before experience can 
have info? mod them, they foresee am! piepaiefor their 
long sleep. In their quiet retreat tiny neither ex- 
perience want, hunger, nor cold, and they know no 
other season than summer. Thus the wisdom and good- 
ness of God has provided for the* wants of ail his 
creatures ; and this he eliccts by a thousand dilfeient 
oh ans which human intelligence cannot conceive; and 
from all this we may safely conclude, that as he watch* 9 
over and preset ves every one of his works, he will aUo 
condescend to guard us from danger, and preserve us 
fiom all evils. 


NOVEMBER £*VI. 

Use of Stonns. t 

Donivo this stormy season of the year, perhaps 
some discontented people may regard winds and tem- 
pests, which are now bo Sequent, as the disorders 
und scourges of nature $ they do not consider the ad-* 
vantages which result from them, nor that without 
them we should be a thousand times more unhappy 
than we really are. Storms are the best means of 
purifying the atmosphere. To be convinced of this 
we have only to pay attention to the weather which 
pievails in this season. How many thick and un- 
wholesome fogs, rainy, dark, and cloudy days, are we 
subject to) Storms are chiefly instrumental in dis* 
petting these noxious vapours, and by thus driving 
them from us, are very beneficial. The universe is 
governed by the same laws as man, whom we may com- 
pare to a little world. Our health in a great measure 
consists in the agitation and mixture of our different 
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humours, which otherwise would grow corrupt. And 
so it is Rich the world* That the air may not become 
injurious to the earth and to animals, it requires to be 
in a continual agitation* This is effected by the winds ; 
not, however, those that are gentle and light, but by 
storms and tempests, which collect together vapours 
from different countries ; and forming one mass of the 
whole, thus blend together the good and the bad, cor. 
reeling one by the other. 

Storms are also tisiful to the sea; if it was not fre. 
quentfy agitated with some degree of violence, the stag, 
nation even of salt water, would occasion a degiec of 
pntiefaction, not only destructive to the numerous 
shoals of fish which live m it, but also to the sailois 
who llo.it upon Us suiface. Motion is the soul of all 
nature, preserving every thing in order, ami prevent, 
ing destruction ; and the sea, which contains so much 
animal nutter, is not exempted from the gent tal rule; 
for were it not constantly agitated, its water would 
become putrid, and cause a general plague. Motion 
is as necessary to the sea, as the circulation of blood is 
to animals, and those causes which only produce a 
gentle, uniform, and almost imperceptible agitation, 
are not sufficient to ptirityHhe whole mass. Storms 
alone can produce this effect, and the great advantages 
that result from it not to men only, but to many mil- 
lions of of her i reatures. 

These, then, are some of the uses which we derive 
from storms, and they arc sufficient to prevent our 
regarding them any longer as destructive scourges and 
iiitii timctits of wrath* There is nothing in natuie 
whicltihp not its inconveniences, and storms are some- 
timtarU^y injurious to individuals; but the evils they 
ocwpjfcbn are slight and partial, compared with tho 
general good (hat they produce, and we must acknow- 
ledge God has ai ranged every thing with wisdom, and 
that we have abundant cause to be thankful for the pre* 
se al ^in stitution of things. Happy are they who are 
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convinced (hat every thing in the universe relates to 
the general good of all thing creatures, that (he evil 
existing in the world is competaated by numberless 
advantages, and (hat the very means which Providence 
employs to prove and to chasten his children, are in 
themselves indispensable blessings, whose general ef- 
fects abundantly recompense us for every evil that, in 
particular instances, may result from their operation. 

NOVEMBER XXVII. 

Fortuitous Events . 

PkorLRLT speaking, chance can produce nothing; 
for nothing can happen without some real and deter- 
minate cause. What is generally called chance, is 
nothing more than the unexpected combination of 
scveial causts, which produce an efleit altogether un- 
foreseen. Experience teaches us that these sort of 
occurieuci's ate frequent in human life. Unfoiesccn 
accidents may entirely change the fortune of men, and 
•overturn all tmir designs. It should naturally seem as 
if the race should be to the swift, the battle to the 
strong, and success to the most wise and prudent: 
this, however, does not always happen ; frequently an 
unforeseen accident, a favourable circumstance, aft 
event which could not be guarded against, elket more 
than the combined efforts of power, of genius, and 
of human wisdom and prudence. II ow lamentable, 
then, would be the destiny of man, if an infinitely 
w ise and beneficent hand did not rule over all events ! 
If the fate of men, of families, and even of kingdoms, 
often depends upon circumstances which apppear to us 
petty and trifling; aod if we were desirous of with* 
drawing ^hese events from the superintendence of Pro- 
vidence, we should at the same time deny that he has 
jany Influence upon the greater revolutions that take 
place in the world. 
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Wc daily witness the occurrence of accidents upon 
which our temporal happiness or misery in a great 
measure depends* It is evident, that we cannot 
guard against these kind of accideuts, because we can- 
not foresee them ; and hence it follows, that these nn. 
expected events, which are beyond the reach of our 
understanding, and of our precaution and prudence, 
must be under the especial direction of Providence* 
Ciod in his wisdom and goodness leaves us more or less 
to ourselves, according as we have greater or less 
ability to conduct ourselves with propriety* In those 
cases, wheieour power and abilities can effect nothing, 
we ma) be assured thatjGod will particularly watch 
over us for our good ; in all other circumstances the 
labour and industry of men must concur with the 
favour and assistance of Heaven; for we cannot ex. 
peel Providence to act alone in an> but unsoreseen con. 
f ingenues. As then in every thing that we call chance, 
wc evidently discover traces of the wisdom, goodness 
and justice of God, it is manifest that chance itself 
is subject to divine government, and then it is that 
the empire of Providence is most resplendent. When 
the beauty, the order, and the arrangement of the 
world till us with astonishment and admiration, we 
conclude, without hesitation, that an infinitely wise 
IVing must preside over it. What a much moie 
powerful reason have we to draw the same conclusion 
w htn we reflect upon the great events that are produ< ed 
by accidents which no human wisdom could foresee! 
Have we not a thousand examples, that the happiness 
and even thr lives of men, the fate of empires, the 
issue of battles, the revolutions of kingdoms, and 
other similar events, often depend upon entirely tin. 
foreseen contingencies? An unlookcd.for event may 
mfAxind projects planned with ability and concerted 
prudence, aud may at once annihilate the most 
formidable pow« r. It is upon a Arm belief in the sav. 
ing efficacy of Providence that our tranquillity and one 
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hope are founded. However great may be the evils 
which surround us, however terrible the dangers that 
threaten us, God is able to effect our deliverance by a 
thousand ways unknown even to our^dvos. The firm 
persuasion of this all.consolatory truth, ought to raise 
in nur minds the greatest reverence of our God, and 
induce ns to seek him in alt things, always lifting up 
our hearts to him, fend placing in him all our confi- 
donee. The belief in this truth, also, ought to repress 
our pride, and particularly to inspire those who are in 
exalted situations with that religious awe which they 
should have for the Supreme Bring, who possesses so 
many means unknown to them, by which he can shake 
or overturn that slender fabric of happiness which their 
airoga uce has reared. Nothing is better calculated 
Ilian the consideration of this truth to banish from our 
souls all distrust, anxiety, and discouragement, and 
to raise in uS a pure and holy Joy. “ The infinitely 
wise Being has a thousand wonderful ways unknown 
tons; ways of mercy and love ; and all his dispen- 
sations are regulated by justice and wisdom. He 
wills the happiness of his children, and nothing can 
prevent it; he commands, and tutuie obeys his voice.” 


NOVEMBER XXVIII. 

The Majesty of God . 

It is extremely difficult to form any idea of God at 
all worthy of his majesty and greatness. The attempt, 
however, should be made; nothing contributes more 
to dignify and improve our nature than such reflec- 
tions. It is true, that it is as impossible for us to 
comprehend him perfectly, as it is for ns to hold 
the sea in the hollow of our hand, or to grasp the 
heavens with a span. He is at once known to ns and 
eoucealed from ns ; he is near us, and at the same time 
is infinitely above us : known and near with respect lo 
his existence, though infinitely elevated and hidden as 
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to his nature, perfections, and decrees* On this ac- 
count, it h our duty to apply ourselves to know his 
greatness, as it is essential for us to conceive those 
sentiments of veneration which are justly due to him* 
To asMst our weakness in this respect, let us compare 
(Sod with what men esteem and admire the most, 
and we shall find that he is infinitely above all. 

We may admit e the power of kings and be tilled 
with astonishment when we hear of their conquering 
vast empires, taking cities and foretiesses, erecting 
superb buildings, and making the happiness or the 
misery of whole nations. But if we are struck with 
the power of a man, who is but dust and ashes, and 
whose exploits are due to other agents, how much 
oughl we to admire the power of (Jod, who has esta- 
blished the earth, and founded the heavens, who rules 
the sun, and sustains (he immense fabric of the uni- 
verse! We are justly astonished with the heat of the 
sun, with the impetuosity of the winds, the roaring of 
the sea, the rolling of the thunder, and the rapidity of 
the lightning; but it is God who imparteth to the sun 
his tires, who thunders in the clouds, who uses the 
winds as is messengers, andsendeth forth the red light- 
nings as his ministers, and who raises and calms the 
waves of the sea. 

We justly respect those, who have distinguished 
themselves by the extent of their genius, and the 
depth of their knowledge; but what is' the understand* 
ing, what arc all the faculties of men, compared with 
the wisdom of that Great Being, whose eye penetrates 
through every coveting, who numbers the stars of 
gjraven and the sand of the sea, who knows the des- 
jpfcation of each drop of rain as it falls from the clouds; 
Sand who at once sees and comprehends ,the past, the 
present, and the future; all of whose works are in* 
finitely great, surpassing human conception. 

We may be dazzled with the splendour of riches, 
and admire the gorgeous palaces of Kings ; the mag- 
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nificence of tteir furniture ; ike richness of their gar- 
meats » the beauty of their apartments; and the lustre 
of gold, silver, and jewels, that glitter in lavish pro- 
fusion: hut how pitiful and contemptible are all these, 
compared wifh the riches of God, whose throne is 
heaven, and whose footstool is the earth! He has 
formed dwellings for all creatures, and established 
provisions for all men and all animals ; his meadows 
nourish the cattle ; and all that Is useful or excellent In 
the world is drawn from his treasures. Life, health, 
riches, glory, honour, and pleasure, are all In his hand, 
and he distributes them to whom he pleases. 

We respect the princes of the earth who command 
numerous subjects, and' rfile over several countries ; 
but what is that speck of earth which is subject to 
them, compared with the empire of the universe, of 
which our whole globe is but a small province; an 
empire that extends over all the stars of Heaven, and 
their inhabitants! An empire* whose Lord has all the 
sovereigns of the universe for his servants; and 
around his throne, the cherubim and seraphim, ever 
ready with wings outspread to execute his orders 1 
We judge of the gre a tnes s of men by their actions, 
and their works; and we celebrate kings who have 
built cities and constructed palaces; who have go-* 
vented well their states, and have successfully exe- 
cuted great enterprises;* but what are the works of 
the Most High? The creatien of the universe; the 
preservation of so many creatures ; the wise mid just 
government of innumerable worlds j the redemption 
of mankind; the reward of the good, and the chas- 
tisement of the wicked 1 

Who Is like unto thee, O Lord t Then art great, 
thy name Is celebrated, and tby works proclaim thy 
grandeur! Should not a religious awe possess Our 
souls, at the thought of the presence of the world's 
Eternal Baler; the God whose glory ever encompasses 
«s» The splendour of the stars Mu la the presence 
Vol. {L Y r 
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of the son : and so all the glory, wisdom and power, 
aU the riches and honours of the world are eclipsed 
by the radiance and majesty of God ! Our soul is ex*, 
ailed and cnlaiged by meditating upon the greatness 
and excellencies of the Most High : and all our 
spiritual faculties are rejoiced by such sublime me* 
ditations; and our hearts are penetrated with joy, 
veneiation, and gratitude, when in a holy transport 
we represent to our minds the Being of being*, the 
Eternal Almighty and Infinite God, to whom be all 
glory, honour, and praise, for ever and ever* 

NOVEMBER XXIX. , 

Motives for Contentment. 

Li i our souls enjoy sweet contentment, for God is 
good ; mercy and love shine through all his works. 
Let us contemplate his mighty deed* ; the world, and 
all that it contains, announce his glory ; all that he 
has created is worthy of him alone. 

The heaven* and the eerth are proofs of his power ; 
the sun who rule* the day, and the moon Who rules the 
night; every thing endowed with life and motion 
exalt the mighty God. 

Co«*ider the works of his hands; men and brutes 
show his infinite power; even the smallest objects, 
the blade of gra^s, and the grain of dust, teach fes the 
knowledge of the Mott High. 

Ask the mountains and the valleys, the heights of 
heaven, and the depths of the ocean ; the winds and 
the storms ; the reptiles that crawl in the dust ; and 
they wilt proclaim hit Infinite wisdom and boundless 
power ! 

How shall we celebrate and adore that God, who 
has given us life and being ! Our bodies, and the 
tools Which animate them, are the gifts of his hand, 
god M os, whilst we have a being, bless bis holy namel 

Objects of his guardian care during the day, each 
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morning witnesses that he has watched over os through 
the darkness of the night, Every moment that glides 
away invites us to bless him who is the light and 
strength of ottr life. 

Are we In adversity, and oppressed bf trials and 
sufferings \ scarcely have we felt the weight of our 
affliction, when our merciful Protector enables us to 
tupportthcm; his victorious arm Is stretched forth to 
assist us, and all onr difficulties vanish. 

Let us never forget this, nor indulge the fear of 
being abandoned by God, who loves alt his children. 
And may we ever submit to Ins holy will, and bUss all 
his dispensations, convinced that h<* will accomplish 
his merciful designs, for he is omnipotent in counsel, 
and abundant in means. 


• NOVEMBER XXX, 

Grateful Remembrance of pest Mercies * 

Almighty God! thou art the common Father of 
all the generations which dwell on the earth; thou 
art my Father also. May 1 feel myself entirely de- 
pendent upon thee, not only for my existence, but also 
for every thing that I possess ; I bleSs thee, and give 
thee thanks for the life which thou hast given me; atfd 
for all the mercies which thou bast granted mo onto the 
present boon 4 

1 bless thy Providence for the endearing ties of my 
family, and for all the comforts and pleasures that! 
enjoy ia domestic life, 

1 am thankful for the life and health which I enjoy, 
for the abundance of my food and raiment, and for 
the conveniences of my habitation, 1 tbank thee for 
the success thou host given to my enterprises and the 
labours of my vocation ; for al) the blessings (bat thy 
bountiful band hat daily conferred upon mo, and 
* for every thing that has contributed to tty preservation 

-Y 9 
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I ought also to Mess thee, because, when (Hod at 
any tine didst permit tdrcnltjr and affliction to tbit 
n y habitation, thou didst tot leave ns hopeless, or 
without consolation. In the midst of my trials, and 
the just chastisement which, for my good, thou bast 
sometimes been pleased to Indict upon me, thou didst 
not abandon me ; but didst soften ond vender mild the 
corrections which I suffered, and didst vouchsafe me 
thy favour and heavenly regard* Tty paternal hand 
lias always guided me, and thou hut rejoiced to do mo 
.good. 

From the experience which I hare had of thy good, 
ness, I will feet a confidence in thee, and commit 
into thy hands all my concerns and Interests; and I 
will dare to hope that long as it shall please thee to con* 
tins* the thread of my Hfe, thou wilt continue to 
watch over me, and, as far as tbon deemest It con- 
sistent with my real happiness, wilt preserve me from 
nil the evHa and accidents that would disturb toy re- 
pose. Grant, then, O Lord, that I may enjoy* with 
a wise and gririeful heart, the favours that tbon be* 
slowest open met that. In prosperity, my soul may as- 
pire alter thee, the Author of atl good ; and that if 
thou hast decreed in the Impenetrable councils of thy 
wisdom, that I should experience affliction and dis- 
appointment, I may submit with unfeigned resignation 
to ail thy dispensations ; and glorify fins to the at- 
most of my ability, whether bashing US the sunshine of 
prosperity, or stemming the rough fide of adversity. 

DBfcSHBEH Xt 

Myna if Prativ. 

MHfitit I reflect upon the unmerited mercies which t 
hsm n rS e rive d from tty hahds/0 fold, my soul is as- 
jdaished, and ioSt in admiration. Overwhelmed with 
my goodness, my heart swells with joy, and I am an.* 
anffl to express the transports of my gratitude. 
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While jet asleep, unconscious of life, -in my mother’* 
womb, thy guardian cam watched anrMi and wha 
1 hnt drew my breath, thou didst incline thine ear to 
my infant criw ; my tender Ups coaid not then utter 
thy praises, and then didst condescend to Hsian to my 
feeble accent* before they were formed into prayers; 
and when in the thoughtte»soesa of youth, say .steps 
wandered far from the path* of rlrtue, thy merciful 
goodness recalled me to a sense of duty. 

In danger, and in distress, thou hast ever been my 
rock and my fortress; and hast often preserved me 
from the snares of vice, the moBt dangerous of all 
enemies. , 

When death hovered aver me, and a morbid pale* 
nets was diffused oyer ftty countenance i thou didst 
re-kindie the almost aspiring lamp of UHs; and when 
the recollection of my past sin* embittered my soul, 
thy grace afforded met consolation and supjort. 

Blessed bo thy name, who hast loved mo in well ; 
oho hast bestowed on moth* tweets of friendship, end 
the ties of affection. Thou hast granted me the great* 
eat blessiqg that thd mind of man can conceive, for 
which this heart, entirely consecrated to thee, desires 
to emit thee ; the greatest gOOd which tan be enjoyed 
on earth, gracious God, thoo hast givee we; the per* 
mission to approach thy throne, to celebrate thy mercy, 
and to glorify thy adorable name* . 

t» my fearg add#! my distresses, tit «jr dsagersand 
tribulations! I W»« ctamle to thy mercy olpoo; and 
supported by thee, death will lose all its tetrorsP 
When the beaveas shall pass away with a mighty 
noise, sud tho fabric of 4ho ouiverso bo dissolved, 1 
will rise obovo tho rtios, god kites *ho omnipotent 
arm dot uphold pe, amid Dm Crash of a wracked 
world. 0 God. otorsity Hadf h too short to utter 
oil thy pvafcs. 
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DECEMBER II* 

Era iff the Creation qf the Worlds and of the Human 
Rare, 

It «« fix (he epoch of (he creation *f ft* world, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the aacnd writings. It baa 
scarcely subsisted aix thousand year*. Those who 
suppose it to be of much more ancient date, are con. 
tradicted by reason, and the monument* of history 
which have escaped the dilapidations of time. The 
history of the hnman race does not go farther back 
than that which has been transmitted to us by Moses ; 
for all else tbat has been said respecting the origin of 
ancient nations, has boen advanced wtofhnt proofs; 
neither does it extend beyond the deluge. As to the 
chronological books or the Chinese, they are evidently 
idled with falsities. The Pheniciaas have no historian 
more ancient than Sanchoniatbo, who lived after 
Moses. The Egyptian history does not go beyond 
Ham, the son of Noah ; and the books of tho Jewish 
lawgiver remain to be the most ancient, as well as 
authentic, of ail the monument* of antiquity. 

If we consider the arts invented by men, we shall 
find that few of them have been known more than two 
or three thousand years. Man, whose nature and 
reason give him an spitude for the arts and sciences, 
is also stimulated to it by necessity, and the desire of 
obtaining conveniences and pleasures ; and by bis 
vanity and ambition, as well as by laxary, the child 
of abundance, which creates new wants. This has 
been evident amongst men in ati ages. History in* 
terms us of the epoch when men bad scarcely Invented 
the most necessary arts ; and when those which were 
known, were very Imperfectly understood, and when 
they were ignorant of the first principles of the science*. 
Four thousand years ago, men were in a great slate of 
Ignoranoe with amp ac t to most subjects; and if we 
calculate the progress that tire/ have made since that 
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period, and then go back to the remotest ages, 
we may with some degree of certainty determine the 
epoch when men knew nothing* or in other words, 
that of the birth of the human race. If their existence 
was to be dated farther back, it would hare been im« 
possible that the most useful and necessary arts should 
hare remained uttkuowu, during a long series of ages. 
On the contrary, all that the human mind was ca- 
pable of diheorering, would hare been long since 
known $ and from* this circumstance, we must then 
necessarily conclude, that the origin of the human race 
could hare had no other era than that assigned by 
Moses in his history of the creation. It is absurd to 
suppose, that men, during the space of so many thou* 
sand years, should hare remained enveloped in dark, 
ness, and plunged in a lethargic stupor, from which 
they suddenly awoke, and all at once invented dif- 
ferent arts, and procured lor themselves all the com- 
forts and pleasures of life!. 

It may be also remarked* that the greatest part of 
Europe was formerly covered by immense forests, 
rery few cities, towns, or villages, then existing; 
consequently the number of its inhabitants mutt then 
hare been much test than at present* Germany, for 
instance, was one continued forest, from which t^e 
may jadge of the paucity -of its inhabitants* Men, at 
first, could only cultivate the open spaces which were 
found in certain parts of the forests; they had no 
private property in land, and yearly changed their 
abode* In alt Germany them was not a single fruit, 
tree; acorns etonq were produced- If we wish to draw 
a paraited between the Inhabitant* of am i cut and those 
of modem Germany,* wo must separate those which 
dwell in cities and towns ; pay attention to the some* 
roes colonies that have emigrated firm Germany; ob- 
serve that most of the forests feting now cut down, and 
thy space they occupied converted Into arable land, 
ancient Germany would then be found to contain 
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scarcely a tenth part of the ttllinttd ground that it 
now dou; and, consequently, but a tenth part as 
many inhabitant*. How many millions of men were 
there let* at that period* than them ate at preteat I 
And how abundantly mast they have multiplied dace I 
Yet the forest* which extend from Germany to the 
north. east of Alia, and thoio Hill remaining in Africa 
and America, prove-that our globe i* not near *o well 
peopled a* it might be. The further we penetrate into 
the remote age* of antiquity, the lees shall we find the 
earth peopled and cultivated, till we reach the epoch 
•f the origin of the human race. 

tt i«, therefore, impossible that our globe should have 
been tlnnal; for if it had* it mutt hare been ns «ell 
peopled from time immemorial* a* it it at pteseirt. 


DECEMBER IU. 
The Use of Wood. 


Though we derive very great and numerous advan- 
tages from every part of a ttee, yet none of them can 
be compared to those which the wood itself affords us. 
Such Is its abundance, that we might aav, God pro- 
vides ns every day with a fresh supply, that we might 
Hirer be dt stitutc of so useful a substance* It answers 
every purpose for which we design it ; is pliant enough 
to be susceptible of any fora in which wo perns to 


mould it i firm enough to retain any shape it has once 
received; and being easily sawed, polished* end bent* 
we procure frem it many conveniences and ornaments. 
These, however, are far from being all the advantages 
which we derive fiqm wood, aa most of them oply con- 
tribute to the purpose! of convenience or luxury. We 
have more indispensable necessities which ,we could 
apt supply, if the Rood did not possess a suitable de- 
gree of thickness and solidity. Nature* it it true, 
fwnlshta ns with many hard eompatt substances j wo 
have atoms and marbles, which we know how to 
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adapt to different purposes. Bat U i« troublesome,, m 
well as expensive, to extract these from their quarries* 
to carry them to • distance, and to work them ; whUrt 
with much less expense, and leu trouble, we can piw 
rate the largest trees. Wooden piles, several feet 
long, forced into the earth, form a safe foundation for 
walla, which, without this precaution, would sink 
into the clay, or fait where the ground was sandy. 
They also support the most heavy and extensive build, 
ingij and other pieces of wood sustain the stone* 
work, and the weight of the tiles, lead, fee. which 
compose the roofs of our houses. 

Wood, in many provinces, is used as the chief 
article- of fuel ; end that cheers the shivering natives 
in the long nights of winter, when the cold mists, and 
pierring north winds, would otherwise have chilled 
tin If blood. Ilow necessary, thin, is wood, as a part 
of the creation ; and we uow sec that it was for the 
wisest purposes, that the Author of the universe 
covered so large a portion Of the earth’s surface with 
forests. 

White* reflecting on the comfort and warmth which 
wood affords nl at this season of the year, we may 
thus address ourselves to God t “ Compassionate 
Father! tUs also is one of iby blessings} 1 sveeivu' 
it from thee with a lively sense of gratitude } and ac* 
knowledge thy providential care in providing for me 
the grateful warmth which cheers and invigorates my 
froten limbs. Whether I endure the scorching days 
of summer, of fori tbe winter’s piercing teldf in the 
open air, or in a warm a part ment, thou art ever pro* 
sent, and ever my benmeter, Jmt me not forget 
thy aserdetq nor regard even the drmwood with ImUf. 
fentnee; bit, as‘fo each season ef the year I reetiv* 
peculiar marks of thy goodness, may I never cease (» 
blest and to glorify thee, and exait thy beneficence.” 
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DECEMBER IV. 

Remarkable Properties of certain Animals* 

< We daily enjoy a variety of advantages which we 
derive from animals. The Creator has given us soma 
that live domesticated with us, and others for our sus- 
tenance; and all* in one nay or another, ate designed 
to minister to our necessities and pleasures/ 

The dog, independently of the beauty of his form, 
his strength, speed, and vivacity, has ail those qua li. 
ties which endear him to man. Ho possesses great 
sensibility, is much improved by education, and is 
every nay worthy of our affection and regard. He 
knows how to promote our designs, w atch for our safety, 
defend and caress us by turns, and by his assiduous 
services, and generous disposition, renders him- 
self highly useful and agreeable to his master. 
Without the assistance of this faithful servant, we 
could not so easily subjugate other animals. 1 n short, 
it seems as if God had given the dog to man for a com. 
panion and a guard. This very interesting animal 
merits still further attention from his performing many 
actions, which proves that he is not merely 4 machine, 
but possesses some principle of intetltgeftCe* How ex- 
pressive are the signs by which he manifests the joy 
he feels upon his matte*** return ! And how different 
again are those that be discovert, upon the approach of 
a thief or an enemv, or when in full dry ho pursues the 
hare, as she bonnas over the plains. 

The advantages which we derive from the sheep are 
still more considerable, though it has not the^gift of 
pleasing like the dog. Kv ery part of the sheep is use- 
ful to us ; its milk, woo), flesh, and even its bones. A 
singular property observable in this animal is, that of 
its chewing the cad, or ruminating : it at first swallows 
its food hastily, without sufficiently masticating it j and 
afterwards can again bring it into its mouth, re- 
ch&w, and swallow ft a" second time. This animal has 
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but one row of teeth, which defect, however, is re. 
roedied by its having four stomachs. In. the lirM of 
these, which is called the paunch, and tv very large, 
the food is softened and moistened ; in tlie second, 
named tile cap, or hood, and which is much smaller, 
the food is fuiiher macerated, and digestion begins to 
make some progress ; from this it passes into the jthiid 
stomach, called the millet, where it is retained til) it is 
sufficiently dissolved ; and digestion is finally perfected 
in the fouitii stomach, called the rennet-bag, in which 
the food changes its colour, and becomes white like 
milk, though in the third stomach it was green. 

The hare possesses instinct for its owo preservation, 
and sagacity to enable it to escape from its enemies ; it 
make* its own form or bed, and in winter chooses 
those places which have a southern aspect, while in 
summer it prefers the north. It conceals itself in 
furrows, or by the side of hillocks, that nearly re. 
semble the colour of its shin. When pursued by dogs, 
it darts rapidly forwards, then turns and returns upon 
its steps, throws itself into some secret plate, and 
after many leaps and doublings, hides itself in the trunk 
of a line, or in some bu»h« It if cunning enough cou. 
tinually to change its place of abode as circumstances 
may urge. ♦ 

The stag is still more wily and subtle than the bare, 
* and often leads the huntsmen a much mon? arduous 
chase. The lightness and elegance of Its slender and 
well-proportioned form ; lie branching horns, sewing 
both for ornament and defence ; its sine, speed, and 
strength, distinguish it from all the inhabitants of tho 
woods, solitude of which it seams formed to un^ 
hellish and to enliven. 

When wo reflect on these and innumerable other 
animals, we dud mens and more cause to acknowledge 
the goodness with which the Almighty provides for 
• our support, our convenience, and our pleasures. Our 
globe is the habitation of innumerable animals, which 
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are under ovr command, and exist for our comfort and 
sustenance. And if the soil of the earth is so diversi- 
fied, it is only that a (rest number of animated beings 
may find there provisions adapted to their Afferent 
natures. All hinds of soil, food as wall as bad, sandy 
or marshy, stony or moist, from the hanks of rivers to 
the summits of mountains, are peopled with living 
creatures, which in one shape or another are iudispen. 
sable to us. There is no place, however sterile it may 
appear, that does not eupiiort soma species of animals 
that are useful to us. And shall not man, thus in* 
debted to the Father of mercy, acknowledge his good- 
ness, and he grateful for his favonn l Can he remain 
instnsible to the many blessings he doily receives, or 
pass over « ith inattention those gifts of nature which he 
enjoy s i 


DECEMBER V. 

Formation of Snow. 

Show is a species of hoar. frost j it differs, however, 
in this particular, that the hoar-frost falls tn the form 
of dew npon the surface of certain cold bodies which 
attraets its moisture, and to which it adheres j Whilst 
the snow, before it falls, fa already formed in the upper 
region of the atmosphere by congealed vapours, which 
observe the same laws in failing at fogs, dew, and rain. 
1 he air is often very cold, and this may be increased to 
a considerable degree by the dvqsity of the atmosphere, 
and the accession of acid repeats, it is then very easy 
to understand how the aqueous particles become con- 
gealed. What, perhaps, contributes the mos tfo rive 
freezing property to the air, are fat eiOedS ; firi 
generally every snowy day Is also cloudy j and the 
thicker the atends ere, the more they interrupt the rays 
of the eon, and prevent their action; whence must 
naturally result a degree Of bold great enough to make 
the vaponrt lose their ficddtty, and convert them into 
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snow. Bat, upon the stone principle, ought it not 
sometimes to snow In summer ? No doubt this may 
happen, and snow may really be formed it the superior 
regions of the atmosphere; but tbe cold in that season 
is never sufficiently strong to counterbalance* the e Meets 
of the heat reflected fiom the earth, which molts the 
congealed vapours as they approach the lower regions 
of the atmosphere ; consequently they cannot then ap* 
pear id the form of snow. This is far from being the 
case in winter ; as it is then so cold in the lower re* 
glons of the atmosphere, and upon the surface of the 
eaith, that the frozen vapours in falling can no longer 
receive a sufficient degree of heat to melt them. 

It is a pleasing sight to contemplate the flakes of 
snow as they fall; in a few moments covering the 
whole surfaco of the earth, far as the eye can reach ; 
and it admirably justifies what was said by the pious 
Brookes, when he told us that u even snow lias its 
charms, and winter its sweets. Pure and innocent 
pleasures may be enjoyed by all men, except those 
who from want of cultivating their faculties, are be* 
come incapable of reflection, and never regard (he 
works of God«’* 


DECEMBER YI. 

Winter Plants . 

It is wrong to suppose, that winter is generally de- 
structive to plants and trees. So fav from it, there can 
be qo doubt that the variations of temperature contn* 
bute materially to tbe growth and propagation of vege* 
tables. In very warm climates, there ere immense dp* 
sens, that would be much more sterile if cold did not 
sometimes succeed to the burning heats- And winter, far 
from bring prejudicial to tbe earth’s fertility, promotes 
it There are plants which thrive in the coldest coon* 
tries, notwithstanding the ice and snow. Many trees, 
as firs, pines, junipers, cedars, the larch, and the box, 
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flourish In winter a* In other seasons* House.leek, 
.pepper-wort, sage, mavjoram, thyme, lavender, and 
Wormwood, with many tfmllar plant*, preserve their 
verduro daring the Winter* There are even some 
flowers that spring op under the snow* Tho single 
anemone, the hellebore, the winter hyacinth and nar- 
cissus, the snow-drop, and various species of mosses, 
flourish and am in flower during the cold* We are in- 
formed by botanists, that the plants of the frigid zone, 
being placed In green-houses, could not bear a higher 
degree of heat than thirty-eight degrees \ whilst they 
ran support so great a degree of cold, as to grow 
daring the winter In Sweden, as well as most parts of 
France, Germany, and Russia, and the northern pro- 
vinces of China. Vegetables which live in very cold 
Climates cannot boor much heat, neither can those that 
grow on the ,tops of mountains. Rocks, and moun- 
tains capped with sytow during the greatest part of the 
year, have yet plants peculiar to them. Many veget. 
ables are fotind upon the rocks of Lapland, which are 
known also to grow on the Alps and the Pyrenees; on 
Mount Olympus, and the heights of Spitsbergen, but 
are no where else to he met with. When these are 
transplanted into gardens, they grow to a considerable 
height, but bear very little fruit; and few of the 
plants which thrive lit the northern countries will 
come to a state of perfection without snow. 

Thus, in the immense garden of nature, there is no 
soil entirely barren, from the finest dust to the hardest 
rock; fiom the tropics te the frozen regions of the 
poles, there is no soil which does not produce plants 
peculiar to it $ ami no season is entirely destitute of 
these beautiful productions of nature $ fruits or flowers 
continuing all the year round. 

Grant, merciful Creator, that in this severe season, 
thjr children may not forget thy paternal regard, nor 
shut their eyes to the blessings which thou hast gra* 
„ ciously condescended to bestow upon them j and per- 
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mil, that,' Jf thou Kit pleated to fiitoUf . them with 

Xisxs 

worthy of the* and btotoi^to tMr.W^wtotototo , 


j>£<m*ttfea tii» 

Exhorlatim t+ mMkher the Port during the Smcrity " 
fPinttr. 

Yotr who now are silting at jrowiw In ton&Htlte 
apartments, cheered by the fire** genial warmth, whilst 
the north wind blusters round yoer dwellings, rvfieto 
upon those Bntorttntoto eWIdeto o t poverty who ,mr* 
suffering toe accaouripted miseries of cold, penury, and 
disease. “ Happy to the conditio* of thorn, who in 
♦bir rigorous stolQd, Wo a* fcohse t® shelter them, 
and clothes to keep them warm; who ace refreshed by 
wboiytome food, end recreated by the j»ic* of the 
Vine ; who reposing on downy piUows,toty®y sweet 
slumbers and pleasing dream*. But miserable is the 
lot »f theta *0. whom poverty denU* a shelter t who 
hash BO fccnBe, »p clothing to dejTtod their shit ering 
limbs ftom- the end* binit $ who are enable to make 
their «p&>ttf4!f»kaown, and have not a frisod to cheer, 
their d*a#p'rag*j*rfl*, or sooth tbehraffikted souls, 
with tie totoOHhg language otW.'*> 

I W|sh tp awaken |* Ihg 1 f my. reader jl a 
sense of Wmitoritotto 'wbM -estdasses of so- 
ciety an anigoetod. ( ctB Op .» to,*egtfd those 
pitiable objects, whose nee*!.. .. . too importsaate 

to bo neglected, oblige them to intrude themsefret 
upon the notito of the rich. How many poor dnatores 
aieoeen Shag the street* their «mn, 

tenon cm so begptri! by woe, hueggr, and cold, os 
scarcely to gly* the aembianto of human nature i Mob 
venerate lo in yean, with scarcely rag* sufficient to 
woTer them, obliged to eipose their hoary .heads to fhe 
severity of the passing storm, whilst thsy humbly soll. < 
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tit the casual charity of the passenger! Others labour. 
*«* under disease, destitute of sustenance and this 
commonest necessaries of life, stretched on some miser, 
able pallet, in cellars or garrets, where damp, cold, 
dirty and* vermin, are their only companions; are 
lingering out their hapless moments in anguish, and 
hopeless dispair! 

Winter, by increasing all the wants of the poor, 
renders our charity to them doubly necessary and in. 
dispensable. It is a time when nature herself is wild 
and dt statute, and surely hy distributing our henefac* 
tions seasonably, we vtry much enhance their value. 
If we have been enriched by the fruits of summer and 
autumn, is it not that we may he enabled to share these 
blessings with our Ie$s fortunate brethren, whilst 
nature is in a state of repose ? As ihe cold increases 
so should we be more disposed to administer unto (he 
necessitous, aud pour into the bo6om of the distressed 
and the needy, a portion of the comforts arising from our 
superabundance ; and the 1 affluent ought particularly 
to be thankful to Divine Providence for haring it in 
their power to imitate his blessed nature, by relieving 
the necessities of the poor ; and what nobler end can be 
answered by the unequal dmsion of fortune, thau that 
of the wealthy feeling for am) relieving the miseries 
of their less favoured hrethieo ! 

Let those, then, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, 
compassionate the sufferings of the poor; and learn 
that it is their duty, and nolrfest privilege, to feed, 
to clothe, to warm, and to console the distressed ; to 
dissipate their heart-corroding cares, and snatch them 
from the cold embrace of death* Let those who taste 
the sweets of independence, and revel in Ihe pleasures 
of Inxwy, impart a portion of their superfluous abun- 
dance; and let those whose resources are less exuberant 
still give a part, remembering, that thereare few people 
who have any title to respectability of character, howc 
ever limited their income, who have it not in their 
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power to do some good, Let us, then, enjoy that 
delightful gratification which the noble heart ever feels, 
the divine pleasure of relieving the wants of our 
brethren, of tempering to them the rigours of winter, 
and the keeunes* of adversity. Who ran deny himself 
the consolation of laising a fellow-being from the bed 
of sickmss and the depth* of misery ; whi<h he may 
often effect with ease, by retrenching some unjieces* 
sary ornament in dioss, or curtailing himself of some 
pleasurable extravagance. And what more giateful 
incense c.ui bt ofiired up at the shrine* of virtue, than 
beneficence exert* d on behalf of aufiering humanity, 
by a victory over our passions, or retrenching some 
ex pi use in luxury or vanity, in order to apply it for 
the good of the poor* 

DECEMBER VIII. 

Natuic it a School for the Heart . 

The study of nature, in every point of view, is pro- 
fitable; and it may \eiy properly foe termed a school 
for the heart ; since it clearly teaches us the duties we 
owe to God, to ours# Ives, and to our neighbours. 

Can any thing inspire us with a deeper veneration 
for the Supreme Being than the consideration, that it is 
he who not only has formed the glohe of the earth out 
of nothing, but who has suspended it in the vast regions 
of *pace with all the ertatures which it contains ; that 
it is his all-powerful hand that retains the sun in his 
orb, and the sea within its confines: and can we 
humble ourselves too much in the presence of a Being 
who has created all those numberless worlds which 
revolve around us ! What diminutive creatures are 
we, compaied with those immeuse globes I And how 
little does the earth and all its glory appear, when con- 
sidered under this point of view! And do we not 
•shudder at the very thought of offending that God 
Vol. II. Z 
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"hose boundless power is every "here manifested, ami 
who in an instant can wither all our boasted strength, 
and render nought our most bi iHiaut enterprises. 

The contemplation of natuic h parlit ul.irly con- 
ducive to^ inspire in us flip emotions of love and ol 
gratitude for its Divine Author. All nature loudly 
proclaims the consoling truth, that God vs love. It "a* 
lore that induced him to manifest his glory by the 
creition of the world, and communicating to other 
beings a portion of that felicity which he himself 
c ijo\s. Tor this purpose he created the iiiiiv<*im*, 
and an innumerable multitude of creatures, that all, 
limn the first link to tin* last, from the arrli-nngii 
down u> the lowest ieptik* that crawls in the dust, 
hould experience, emit according to it nature and 
Lipacitv, the ilh'cts ol dnine goodness. h iheie a 
miijIc creatuic existing throughout the vas t legions >f 
creattd nutuie, which docs not allot d ptoofs of this 
h aunty tmth? Man more especially dispht) s its ccr- 
t tin ty and divine operation; inasmuch, as the Creator 
has not onl) endowed him with reason, moie eminently 
to enjoy the blessings he receives, but also to enable 
him to feel and acknowledge that iove which is the 
source of all the favours he enjovs. The Creator Iw* 
given him dominion <ner all animals, to convert them 
to his use and conveniences ; and for him he has made 
tlie earth produce her tiuits in abundance. And ought 
tite many blessings which we daily receive, and without 
the continuance of which our existence must cease. 


ought not the disinterested love of that great tteing, 
who can derive nothing from his creatures, and whew? 
felicity is pei feet : to affect onr heaits in the tend crest 
manner, call forth all our gratitude, and engage us 
with irresistible energy to return the tore of our bene, 
ticent Creator ? The contemplation of the ttniveise,and 


the perfections of God so clearly manifested, should 
naturally increase onr confidence in his power and 
jg^urcy. And how great ought our tranquillity to be, 
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knowing that we are superintended and directed by a 
Heing, the proofs of whose wiBdom, power, and good* 
ness, we have continually before us in every part of 
the creation. What, then, in the hour of trial, of 
difficulty, and of danger, shall discourage ns from 
offering up our prayers to him who has stretched out 
the Heavens, and formed all living creatures. 

In it possible that base and sottish principles can ac- 
tuate the heart of a mau, who, in contemplating na- 
ture, ever> where discovers traces of the Infinite bene- 
fireucc of God, who does not piopose less the felicity 
of oven individual than the universal good of the whole 
creation ? No one can, for a moment, reflect upon the 
wajs of Providence without being sensibly touched by 
his goodness and touder cares for ever) living creature ; 
ami the heart which is not incited to imitate this uni- 
versal benevolence, must be depraved and callous to a 
degree, that nukes u» shrink with horror at the thought 
of its ever existing in a human breast: Does not God 
make “ his son to rise on the evil, as on the good, and 
send his rain on the just, as on the unjust ?” I jet us, 
then, learn charity on that extensive and liberal scale, 
which knows no bounds but those which the Omnipo- 
tent has set to the human capacity ! If we desire to 
imitate our heavenly Father, we must endeavour to 
raise in our bosoms a spark of that celestial love, whoso 
cheering warmth diffuses its comforts wherever wo*go, 
and the more wo impart of it to others* the brighter n 
its radiance, ever inextinguishable. 


DECEMBER IX, 

The Goodness 0 / God manifested to Men, even in those 
Things winch appear to be hurtfnL 

It is very usual for men to wish that they wreronot 
•exposed to an) eiils* If they had the power o*f 
S5 2 
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choosing, and could regulate at pleasure their condi- 
tion in life, they would endeavour to obtain one that 
should be exempt from all manuer of trouble and af- 
fliction. Rut, it is a question, whether we should be 
really happy, If nothing ever happened to disturb our 
repose and well-being; or, if the course of our lives 
was to continue in one uniform calm, unruffled by the 
vicissitudes of disagreeable occurrences ! This ques- 
tion, upon the decision of which much of our tran- 
quillity In this state of existence depends, h highly 
deserving our attention, talcing care, at the same time, 
to avoid the delusions of self-love. 

Should we really be happy if we were in this world 
to enjoy uninterrupted prosperity ? 1 cannot think we 
should. Constant prosperity would soon become in- 
sipid, and disgust would convert our felicity into abso- 
lute misery. On the contrary, the cvil9 we sometimes 
experience, enhance the value of our blessings, as 
colours are relieved by the contrast of shades* If no 
winter preceded, should we be more sensibly affected 
by the pleasures of spring ? Without illness, could we 
justly appreciate the value of health ; or, taste the 
sweets of repose, without toil and labour? And could 
we know to their fall extent the peace and consolation 
of a good conscience, if we had never experienced the 
trials of temptation, or the pangs of remorse ? The 
more obstacles there are to oppose our happiness, the 
greater is our joy when *we have surmounted them. 
The more sensibly we feel the weight of misery and 
oppression, the greater is our happiuess when we are 
delivered from our burden. Besides, if the misfor- 
tunes of which we so much complain did not some- 
times befall us, we should be exposed to evils of much 
greater importance. If we lived in one continued 
round of prosperity, we should abandon onrselves 
to pride, luxury, and ambition. If we never knew 
the misery of dependance, and the wretchedness of 
want, we should have no stimulus to exertion, nothing 
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to rouse us to action ; no one would exercise his talents, 
or cultivate his faculties* and no one would be 
animated with seal for the public good* If ue were 
never exposed to danger, how could we learn pro. 
deuce, or experience the sentiments of compassion for 
thoi»c wliowlife is in dinger? If we had no mis. 
fortunes to fi*ar, how liable should we be to forget, in 
the intoxication of prosperity, our gratitude to f cod, 
charity for our neighbour, and all the great duti<s 
of life? And are not these virtues and noble qualities 
of the soul, intinitely preferable to a continued sue. 
cession of sensual pleasures, which, when they are no 
longer stimulating by their novelty, produce satiety 
ami disgust ? “ Ho who continually reposes on the 
bosom of prosperity, soou becomes weary of exerting 
himself for the benefit of others* and incapable of any 
gieat action ; but when adversity opens his eyes to hiv 
nal state, he will return to wisdom, activity, and 
viitue.’* 

How foolish and unjust %re the desires of men 1 
They wish to live quiet, content, and happy, and they 
arc dissatisfied with the means which will conduct them 
to the haven of their desires. During the heat of sum* 
mer we sigh for cool breezes, and yet are Iroubhd 
when we see the storm that will procure them begin to 
threaten. Thunder purifies the air, and fertilizes the 
earth ; and yet when it awfully rolls among the clouds, 
we complain of the fear that possesses, ojq] hearts# We 
acknowledge the utility of coals, suiphur*and minerals : 
but dislike earthquakes* We are desirous that them 
should be no contagious and epidemic disorders, am! 
yet compIaiQ of the tempest which, by purifying the 
air from corruption, takes away one of the chief 
causes producing them. We wjsh to be served by do** 
mestics, and yet are unwilling that there should be in 
fjie world either poverty or inequality of rank. In. 
short, we desire to have eveiy end accomplished, with* 
out suffering the necessary means, 

Z 3 
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Acknowledge, then, O man, the wise and benefi- 
cent views of thy God, even when he permits thee 
to be tried by the frequent vicissitudes of joy and of 
sorrow, of* happiness and of misery. Is he not the 
Arbiter of thy lot, the Father, of w ho<>e merciful good- 
ness thou tnu»t be convinced even when suiiering 
chastisement ? Art thou not in a world, the peculiar 
characteristic of which is to be subject to continual 
changos and revolutions ? And has thou not often 
found, that what thy ignorance disposed thee to regard 
as an evil, has in the end contributed to thy happiness.? 
Let ns, then, receive with humble resignation those 
afflictions which it shall please the Almighty to be 
dispensed unto us. They will only appear to be fur. 
midablc in the beginning ; the more we shall be exer- 
cised by them, the more supportable will they be, and 
the more shall wc know their salutary effects. If in 
adversity we are full of faith, patience, and hope, 
wc shall have cause iu the end to bless God for 
his trial of our nature. * 


DECEMBER X. 

Accidental Revolutions of our Globe . 

Nature of herself is continually producing changes 
upon the surface of the earth, which have a great in- 
fluence upon the whole globe. Many ancient monu- 
ments prove, that in different places the surface sinks 
down, at one time gradually, at another suddenly* 
The w%Jl that the Romans built in Scotland in the 
seccnfjti^fcentury, quite across the whole country, is 
now ahnost entirely buried underground, and remains 
of it are frequently discovered. Mountains, those 
pillars of the earth, are exposed to similar changes, 
Occasioned either by the nature of the soil ; by water 
Upping their foundations; or by subterranean fires. 
PRbugh some parts of the earth sink down, others 
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nil the contrary are elevated. A fertile valley may 
at the end of a century be converted into a marsh, 
whi-re clay, turf, and other substance*, may form strata 
from each other. Lakes and gttlphs are converted into 
dry land, in stagnant waters, weeds, rushes, and dif- 
ferent plants £i ow ; substances, both animal and veget- 
able, putrify in them, and gradually form a sort of mud 
or mould, till at length the bottom becomes so. much 
raised, th.it the place of the water is occupied by solid 
earth. The sea a bo partakes of the commotions, oc- 
casioned b\ earthquakes and explosions and the most 
sensible efli ct we observe from them is the formation of 
new islands. These are produced by the elevation of 
the hot tom of the sea; or are composed of pumice stoms, 
calcined rocks, and other matters projected from vol- 
canoes. History informs ns, that in Consequence of 
cartltquake.s whole cities have been swallowed up, and 
limb d sixty feet deep, s*# that the earth which covered 
them afterwards* became arable ground. 

Many of the alteiationv produced upon our globe 
have been occasioned by the motion of waters. Haiti 
soaks into the mountains, and washes away a portico 
of their substance, which being carried info the sea and 
risers, considerably raise their bottom. The course of 
water is often changed ; and the coasts themselves are 
sometimes removed. At oue time the sea retires, and 
leaves whole countries dry, which once Were its beds ; 
and sometimes it encroaches upon the shore, and inun- 
dates u hole provinces. Places w hich formerly bordered 
on the sea, are now at a considerable distance from It. 
Anchors, and large iron wrings to moor vessels, and the 
wrecks of ships, found on mountains and marshes, at a 
great distance from the sea, incontestibly prove, that 
many parts of the earth, now cultivated, were onto 
covered by the ocean, it is a very probable conjec- 
ture that England was once united to France : the beds 
of earth and stone, which are the same on each side the 
strait between Dover and Calais, as well as the shallow 
Z 4 
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iirstof the sea between those two places, render it still 
more likely to have been the case. 

Climates also occasion great revolutions upon the 
globe. Between the tropics, heats and rains alternate ; 
»ii some places it rains for several months successively, 
and at other limes the heat is excessive. The countries 
situated near the poles arc exposed to great changes by 
the rigour of the cold. In autumn, the water pene- 
trates by numerous crevice* into the rocks and moun. 
tains: and in winter freezes, when iW ice, by its di- 
lating, cause< great destruction. 

lienee, we learn, that all mundane things are suhj< ct 
to change, and eontimul vicissitudes: and we see, that 
hequent accidental revolutions give place to cause the 
4111,11.1(1*, as well as the inanimate world, to assume a 
new appearance. Oiu generation departs (ogive place 
to another. Amongst men, some rise into notice and 
jt* peefahilit) , whilst others sink into poverty and iiw 
-iguibcance; and amongst the various creatures that 
inhabit the globe, there are evident differences in ihetr 
states and faculties. God has allotted to all beings 
different periods of duration ; some have only a short 
and momentary existence, others along life, and others 
an endless duration ; all evincing in the most stiiking 
manner, the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Cre- 
ator* 


DECEMBER. Xf. 

Giatitudt f for our Clothing. 

Providence manifests his care even in our clothing. 
How many animals furnish us a covering* with their 
skin, hair, furs, and wool ! The sheep alone supplies us 
with the most necessary part of our dress; and to the 
UbouMjUfef a worm we are indebted for our silken robes. 
How numerous are the plants which also contribute to 
our dress ! Flax and hemp also supply us with linen ; 
agjjjl with cotton various articles of apparel are manu* 
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factored* But these fast stores of nature would still 
have been deficient, if Clod had not endowed mao with 
industry, and a mind inexhaustibly fertile in invention ; 
as well as hands suitable to prepare the different kinds 
of clothing that are necessary. If we only reflect upon 
the labour mpfiMte to prepare a single piece of cloth, 
we shall find how many hands arc necessary to procure 
t yen a few yards* We surely ought not to be vain of 
our garments, seeing that to obtain them we are obliged 
to have recourse to those animals that are the most rotu 
temptible in our estimation, and to that class of oieu 
that we (he most despise. 

Why has the Creator obliged us to provide ourselves 
with clothes, whilst all other animals receive theirs im- 
mediately from nature } in answer to this, I assert, that 
this necessity is very advantageous to us ; it is favour- 
able to our health, and suitable to our mode of living. 
\V« may by this menus regulate our dress according to 
the season of the year, and the climate in which we live. 
Our clothes promote the iusensibie perspiration of our 
bodies, so essential to the preservation of our lives ; 
and the obligation that we are undr r of procuring them, 
has exercised the human mind, and given rise to several 
arts ; and, finally, the labour which they require for 
their fabrication, supports a great number of workmen. 
Wc have, therefore, every reason to be satisfied with 
this arrangement of Providence; only let us be very 
careful not to lose sight of the end proposed in our 
being supplied with clothing. A Christian certainly 
should not seek to detive his glory from the external 
covering of his body ; but in the virtuous disposition* 
of his soul. Pride assumes various forms ; it is elated 
by the most trifling advantages, and seeks for applause 
where none is merited* Pride is manifested by some 
people in the brilliancy of the! r silks, and the splendour 
>of their jewels, whilst others nourish it in rags. The 
man who studies propriety will avoid either extreme* 
To glory iu outward ornament and external pomp, is. 
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degrading to our nature ; we wear clothe* to preserve us 
against the intemperance of the air, and not to gratify 
the pettiness of vanity ami the insignificance of pride. 

Let us also reflect a little on the state of mail} of our 
fellow creatures u ho ban scarcely clothes to cover 
them* Ilow many poor wretches do we see around us 
half.starvcd and half.nakcd; who in these severe 
winter days can find no shelter from the cold! I et 
the contemplation of these unfor tunate beings induce 
us to feel a lively sense of the Diwnc Goodness which 
has enabled us to obtain the necossan clothing. Let 
us, then, remember, that many people a re destitute of 
what wo so abundantly enjoy, and that it is our duty 
to clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and be grate, 
ful to (Jodfor the plenty with which he has blessed u«. 


OECEMKKR XII., 

C Wiring of Jiumah. 

I r is an incouiedtible proof of Divine Providcru p, 
th«it all animal* are naturally provided with that co- 
vering which is best adapted to their place of abode, 
and mode of living. Some are clothed with hair, sumo 
with feathers, several with scales, and othm with 
shells. This variety is a certain proof that a very 
skilful workman has prepare d the garments of these 
animals; for they are not only generally adapted to 
the different species, but also appropriate to caili 
paiticular individual* For quadrupeds, hair was the 
most suitable covering; and nature tn giving it to them 
has so formed the texture of their skin, that they are 
hardy enough to lie down upou the ground in all kinds 
of weather, and be employed in the service of man. 
The thick fur of some animals, whilst it secures them 
against the effects of cold and moisture, serves them also 
tu cover their little ones, and to lie down inure softly. 

For birds and some species of insects, feathers form 
fht most convenient covering ; besides sheltering them 
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from cold and wet, they are >o arranged as to enable 
them to float more easily upon the air. Feathers 
cover the whole body of the bird, and by their deli, 
cate structure favour its flight; they are light and 
hollow, and their quill contains a marrowy substance 
which strengthens them* while capillary filaments, 
interlaced into each other with much art, render them 
faufliriently thick to maintain the heat of the body, to 
presene it from the inclemency of the weather, and to 
give the winj;s a sufficient degree of strength. 

The covering of reptiles is also perfectly adapted 
to their mode of life. Let us examine, for instance, 
an earth. worm. Its body is formed of a series of 
small rings, am! each ring is provided with a certain 
number of muscles, by means of which it can extend 
oi contract its body at pleasure* They have under 
(h.'ir skin a glutinous juice which exudes* and whose 
c fleet is to lubricate the body, that it may with 
greater facility make its way in the earth* 

Aquatic animals arc covered by a substance equally 
well adapted to the element in which they live. Fish 
could have no dress so convenient to them as scales; 
the shape, hardness, size, number, and position of 
which are admirably adapted to their mode of life. 

The beauty of these various kinds of covering is 
also very remarkable ; particularly in some spctles 
of birds and insects. The varied hues of the butterfly, 
and the splendid plumage of some birds, are truly ad. 
ntirable; in some we see all the richness of colouring, 
in others the most beautiful and delicate simplicity. 
The humming bird, a native of America, may be 
justly regarded as one of the wonders of nature; not 
larger than a bee, its plumage is so beautiful, that Us 
neck and wings reflect the brilliancy of the rainbow. 
Its neck exhibits the bright red of the ruby; under 
• .the b<‘lly and wings the colour is that of gold; the 
thighs are green as the emerald / the feet and bill, 
black and polished as ebony. The males have a small 
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tuft upon their heads uniting all the colours that adorn 
the rest of their body ; and which the Mexican ladies 
wear as pendants in their ears. 

We hnd, then, that every animal has that kind of 
dress whi<h is most s*ii table to it; nothin** is deft t live, 
nothing is superfluous ; but evety thing is so will ar. 
raugtd and perfected, evtn in thesmallist pinductioiis 
of nature, that human indastiy and art ran iipui 
imitate it. And does not this cleaily rkmonstratc tiu 
existence of a Being, who unites infinite wisdom ami 
goodness, to adesne of rend* ring each neaiuje as 
happy as its natuie anil distillation will ptinui. 

DECEMBER XIII. 

Thoughts on the /forage* of Winter. 

T hf\r the wind and the tempest roir. The blood 
fr«-« /ei in my veins. The gatlieimg gloom, the ftarlul 
misgivings of my heart, concur to render the awful 
tumult of nature more terrible. IIow often does the 
wind sweep down cottages and palaces, and in a mu. 
nient destroy the labour of years ! How often are ships, 
and the unfortunate men who hazard their lives in a brit- 
tle bark, plunged into the dread abyss! And how 
often ate the sturdy oaks torn up by the toots! But thou, 
O Lord, art the Creator and the Ruler of the storm. The 
t« m pests and the winds are thy messengers, the heralds 
of thy power, and the ministers of thy will. They 
should lead us to fear and to adore thee. Didst thou 
not set limits to their destructive power, they con- 
tinually, and in alt places, would cause the sumo 
ravage's; yet, thanks to that wisdom which stills the 
winds, the lowly cottage is still preserved, though 
unsheltered from the rude blast of the storm. 

If the creation, and all mundane events, are the 
works and effects of Infinite Wisdom, how can the dis- 
order, dissolution, and destruction, occasioned by 
tympest?, ever happen i Can Almighty Intelligence 
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produce any thing but order ? Or ran Supreme Good- 
ness design any other end than what is good? Thus 
thy thoughts wander, O man ; but what art thou that 
thus iuterrogatest thy Creator ? Shall man say unto 
his God, why hast thou thus created me?* And be* 
cause we cannot explain the mysteries of nature, shall 
we say that the works of Providence are defective? 
To judge of his works, aud of the ends which he has 
proposed, would require an intelligence and wisdom 
equ.n to his own. It is* indeed, wonderful, that we 
are capable of perceiving a part of the order which 
he has established, of embracing a part of the wise and 
immense plan which he ha<* executed, and that ton. 
sidering the darkness of our understanding, things are 
not still more confused than they are. 

To make a whole of the mateiials which compose the 
visible world, whf re so mail} superb phenomena aio 
produced, soman} beauties displayed, and the trea- 
sures of reason, virtue, and felicity, abundantly en- 
joyed by myriads of Jiung creatures; is a work so 
vast and wonderful, that it could alone be effected by 
a Being all-powerful, wise, and good. The further 
our researches penetrate into the works of nature, the 
more the goodness and wisdom,* which has created all, 
and governs all, is manifested. 

After these considerations, we shall forth a diffe* 
rent opinion respecting the ravages of winter. The 
tempests, the froBt and the snow, and all the pheno- 
mena peculiar to this season, which can be considered 
as disagreeable, are linked together in the eternal 
order of things : each having its season, and appointed 
time, and all contributing to the general harmony of 
the universe. The wind that affrights the mariner upon 
the ocean, drives water upon dry lands. The 
sulphurous vapours, salt, and other matters carried by 
the wind from one country to another, revive the 
■earth, and restore fertility to the fields which had been 
exhausted by their frequent crops* Thus, winter, ap. 
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pa rent ly so destructive, enables our meadows again 
to yield us rich fruit. The fields the gardens and 
the seeds now repose beneath ice and snow. All 
nature appears dead. But God, during Inn apparent 
suspension of vitality preserves the world and Hatches 
our suffering natuie. He ft cds and supports the poor, 
and even neglects not the starved sintering birds, foi 
whom he provides places of retreat. 

4 *Loid, thou art great! In the mo*t tempestuous 
seasons thou art merciful and companionate. IVum 
amid the ice and the snow thou pre pates! food for us ; 
and thou < wildest us to hear the seventy of the cold. 
*1 Imu cloth* s| the naked , thou stiengtheiiesi lh» w# ak 9 
they live and are pro'pcious. Teach us to know the*, 
and to acknowledge tlice as our Iriend and our bin<- 
faetor. ('dine (li) goodness to kindle a iioly r.iptme 
in our heart* ; to breath in u* such love that hi cjii 
feel kindness lor our enemy, clothe him when naked, 
Iced him when hungry, and wipe ana) his tears when in 
distress! When, for thy sake, the poor man sh-ms 
his morsel with him who is destitute ; condescend to ic- 
ward his labour of love. While time shall endure, win- 
ter and summer, seed -si me and harvest, shall succeed 
each other, and thy bit 6 sings shall covet thy < reatiou.’ 9 

DECEMBER \IV. 

Sagacity aj nhnals tn procuring Sustenance for the 

If inter* 

Tm rf arc some animals which, during the harvest 
time, la> up stores for the winter, containing provisions 
lor six mouths. Thus appearing to foresee that a 
season would come, in which they could not obtain 
their accustomed food, and that provident of thcfuluic, 
they know how to calculate the quantity of provisions 
that will suffice for both them and their families. 
Amongst insects, bees are almost the only specie* tli.-i 
lay up provisions for the wiuter. They usi then wax 
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wirh great economy, because they cannot gather any 
more when the reason of flowers is parsed* anil when 
they have no other means of subsisting, and construct* 
rng their cells, than the stores they have previously se- 
cured. They have also the sagacity to collect another 
f of matter, which is necessary to secure their hives 
from the effects of cold ; and this is a sort of glue that 
they obfaiu from flowers and bitter plants, and with 
which they closely stop up every crevice in thrir'hives* 
They waste nothing, observing the strictest economy, 
and what they do* not at present want, tiny resene for 
future occasions. We are even informed by those who 
km* nire full) observed their habits, that when in winter 
they uncover the cells that contain the honey, they lay 
by i he wax which dosed them for future um\ 

Amongst quadrupeds, the hamster ami the field-mouse 
J.»y up provisions for winter, and duiing the time of 
harvest, convey a quantity of gram into their subter- 
ranean dwellings. Among birds, magpies and jays 
collect acorns during the autumn, and preserve them for 
the winter in hollow trees. 

Tlic*e provident cares of animals cannot be the result 
of reflection, for (hat supposes much more intelligence 
than they are capable of. They only think, of the 
present, and of what affects their senses either agree* 
«ibly or disagreeably. And if it happiow that the pr#- 
4,1 ill lms any reference to the future, it is without de- 
sign on their part, and without their having any know. 
Jejge of what they do. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
how foresight ami reflection should enter into the in- 
stinct of these animats, since they have no idea of (lie 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and (he nature of winter; 
and having uo conception of the measure of time, they 
neither know when winter will arrive, nor how long ft 
w ill continue. It would be equally absurd to attribute 
to them reason, ideas of the future, or any reflection 
•upon the means uf existence during the severity of the 
season, since they always act without any variation, 
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Bad each sperms constantly follows tfo same method as 
its predecessors, without an y instruction : When the 
foe*, then, do not re as* to collect wax and honey till 
they have filled their magazines, or until the season no 
longer permits them to woik, it is not because they 
foresee that a time will come when they can collect no 
mote t such a degree of foresight ought not to he at- 
tributed to them. They are instigated by nature to 
collect wax and honey, to work during the fine seasons, 
and by the time winter arrives, they have genera 11} filled 
their magazines. These, as well as all other animals, 
act without reflection or design, almost merhaniraili , 
although they seem to follow the w i&cst rule s tlur could 
have been dictated. Being, therefore, destitute of 
reason, that wise economy, and those apparent acts of 
foresight and reflection which we observe hi them, must 
fo pi od need by a superior intelligence which has 
thought and taken care for them, and w hose views they 
fulfil without knowing it. And herein consists a part 
of the prerogatives which men enjoy over brutes. W e 
ran recall the past, and imagine the future, act from re. 
flection, and form plan**, determine from motives, and 
choose what Is suitable. How important it is, then, 
that we should make a right use of these prerogatives ! 
Informed, as we are. of the gieat revolutions that await 
os, and being able to anticipate the winter of our live», 
how incumbent it is upon us to piepare a rich stock of 
knowledge and virtue, which as we decline in the vale 
of years, shall smooth pur path into eternity, and gild 
onr last moments with the lays of joy and of peace. 


DECEMBER XV# 

Jdoontage* of Winter. 

It is advantageous frequently to reflect upon tfo 
blessings which God grants to us in this rigorous 
season. In consequent of tfo cold and frost, many 
twoxiouft vapours are re Sued in tfo superior regions of 
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the atmosphere, bv which mean? the ale lv rendered 
more puic. 1 ir fiom being pn judicial to the health of 
man, thi) often impiose tt, and uwiifi rart that dcbihtv 
which a continued lu it would produce. If all the 
vapour* ami cxlnlatiuns which are colli c fctd in the at- 
mosplu n were to defend in the form of ram, the earth 
Mould bicome too sift ami net, the roads would be 
impassible ami our bodies would b xubp tied to i mom 
disc js<s. In hot countms, and in those nhrre then* 
is much wc t during the n inter, dangc rous and sivc n 
diseases ue imi h moi«* frequent than m other plac« ». 
'lrm I< rs infoini us, that in <<recnl ltid, nherr moiin. 
tuns of ur an itrv < ntmni u, and w hr re in n intc r the 
cl i) s in stircely tom or Use houis long, the air is vu V 
salubi ions, pui i , and light, and tint, exu pt son e 
compluuK in th dust and ijcs, occasioned pnfl\ by 
the nit ut u i the food, the dis< nm fno**« L jaiaion in 
>uio|t in intlv nu l with. And it is aUo cei tain, 
that ih< constitution of the human body tains arc old. 
i i , to the c lim ite in wim h it is p’arcd, so that th< hi. 
li i* iMuts of flu* iioi the in i ountries enjoj' a r oustn nnm 
a * ipt* d to the i \cc s*«i\ «» told that prevails then , \ id 
they are gciiM illy \«iy robust and huds. I ■ it » 
man. though lie loin to le in aition. and that la bom 
is mcessaiy to hnn, is yet glad to base hi- toil iutu- 
lupted by thr n cm mice of each evening, to ta^te* tin 
sweets ot sleep, and to pass into a state altogether op. 
positc to that in which he was when awake, so also 
dots our nature at commodate i^elf to the Mus'd tud* s 
o I the sc isons, md we die pleased with them, btcauso 
they coptnbutt to our happiness and well-being 

At present our tields ami gardens aic cosend with 
snow, which is nrcessiry to preserve them from being 
injured b) the cold, to secure the seed* from the im- 
petuosity of the winds, and to pt event theii being de. 
stroytd. The holds, after having, daring the lute w« u 
ther, produced all the fruits upon which wt live in 11 e 
winter, require some repdlt*. And in this wc have 
\ol. II. 2 A 
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great cause to acknowledge the wisdom and goodness 
of God ; for if he had not provided for our support, 
and if to obtain our nourishment we were obliued to 
cultivate the eaitli in this rigorous season, our com- 
plaints might have some foundation ; but he has begun 
by tillin’ our m«iga7 tries which ate sufficient to supply 
all our wants* and permit us to enjoy a degree of repose 
suit tide to the seasons. 

How tender are the tares of Piowdoncv for us during 
the winter? lie has given to men that nidtistiv of wl irh 
they have so much need to foitifv themselves against 
tin attacks of cold and fro"»t. Their inventive mind 
has made them find the meant for pioruiing for them, 
selves an artificial lout, 1>\ minus of which they can 
enjoy in their own apartments a degiit of warmth eijiiiil 
to that of summer. The care** of Providence nr* not 
less evident in the annual production of wood and its. 
astonishing multiplication than in tin fertility of om 
fields. Besides, we have man) animals nt out command 
which are vciy useful in enabling us to support thr 
severity of the season. The colder the coiintij, the 
more useful are those animals whose fins are designed 
to keep us warm. And is it not evident that Divine 
Wisdom has foreseen the wants incident to dillerent 
climates, when he has placed in them animals that 
could live no where else ? 

Winter does not materially interrupt trade or com- 
merce. For though the rivers ma) have lost their 
fluidity* their 8'irfacts solid as a rock, is converted 
into a high-road w here carriages inny pass in safety. 
Though we are obliged to suspend the labours of the 
field, th**rc are various other ways in which wc may 
be usefully employed \ and we are never condemned 
to a state of idleness and inaction. The repose of 
nature invites us to look for resources in our own 
minds : and though our imagination cannot now be 
warmed with the beauties of nature in their spring and 
summer robes, our mind, mo longer attracted by a- 
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trrnal charms, nil) he ut leisure to look bark, and 
dwell upon the image* it has foiiwrly perceived and 
made it> own; or it nu) iiom the present change In 
nature he led to letlect upon the instability of all 
« aitlily things, and ptepare to outer into tjiat eternity 
to which it is hastening, ami demote itself with full 
sinri'iit) to the service of that Supreme Being who never 
changes, hut is r\cr the same, merciful, just, and oiunu 
pot< nt. 


i) nr i'M n eh xvi. 

The Eh m<uts. 

Wiiniim wc consider the universe collectively, or 
« x nniiie if‘ dilleteut parts in pattit nlar, we shall alwu\ s 
hud stilhtit ut cause to adnme the wisdom mid goodness 
of the (‘ictitor. It is tiue f that wc have a v< n ini. 
pirftet know h dee of things and that in most instances 
we can scaicil} advance hound conjecture and pro. 
liability. But this is enough to make us acknowledge, 
on the one hand, the grandeur of God, and, on the 
other, the weakness of our reason. Pei haps all the 
dements arc 1 of the same natiiie, and may be reduced 
to a single essence; so combined as to form but one 
whole. As it would he verv difficult for us to consider 
the elements as a whole ; it is necessary to divide them, 
avid sepai ately consider the primitive constituent parts 
of bodies. 

Ilow various and admirable are the properties of the 
air which we every moment respire! flow great is the 
force with which it divides and dissolves all kinds of 
substances, at the same time imbibing their different 
qualities! Innumerable vapours and exhalations; 
thousands of various odours ; volatile salts, alkalies, 
and acids; oils and inflammable spirits, that all mix 
and unite with it, sometimes rendering it noxious, 
* though generally salubrious and beneficial. These 
foreign particles contained in the air ; its elasticity, the 

it \ «k 
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property that it has of becoming rarefied or condensed, 
Rod of regaining its natural state, produce those agi- 
tations in the atmosphere, those meteors, that disperse 
the noxious vapours, purity the air, and favour the ve- 
getation of* plants. And though the effects of the air 
are sometimes seveie, they are nevertheless nece^arj, 
to | r<» vent .the earth being converted into a deseit. 
There are in this element, as in all the vioiks of God, 
impctietiable mysteries. \\ ho, for instance, can ex. 
plain how the pai ticks of air being so subtle as entirely 
to escape our sight, are yet the moans by which object* 
become visible to us? flow wonderful is the equilibrium 
that obtains between the external air and that which is 
within our bodies! A balance upon which onr health 
' and even life depends ! And how admirable is it, that 
the same element should be the medium by which sound, 
odours, and light aro transmitted. 

Water has some conformity with air, and its pro. 
peril* s and effects are not less various and admirable. 
All the abundance and salubrity of the air, all the 
i kites of the earth, ami the heat of the fire, could not 
prevent our perishing if we wanted water. Of how 
many changes and combinations is it not susceptible ! 
Who has given it the property of dilating, dividing, and 
rarcfyiug, to such a degree, as to enable it to ascend in 
the atmosphere to the height of a league, float there, 
and form itself into fogs and clouds ? W bo has given it 
the power of penetrating into plants, of again passing 
out by their insensible pores, and of diffusing itself 
sue our fields and valleys in the form of dew ? Ilow 
astt onishing is the property it has of sometimes becoming 
lighter than air* thpugb a given quantity of water is 
nine hundred times heavier than a similar quantity of 
mr ; of attaching i#e|f to all binds of bodies, of dis- 
soking the most compact substauces > and of «Tin 
uniting with fire. 

Of all the elements, we know the least of the nature 
4 jf tiro* It is toosnbtle for our^yes ; though its sir- 
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toes properties, anil fflVfts, art* sufficiently ohvions* 
Whether the essence of lire consibta only in motion, or 
in the fermentation of inflammable fmrtic les ; or, hhnt 
several experiments would seem to authorise ii» to mis*. 
peel, that it Sa a simple matter, differing fn its nature 
fiom nil other corporeal things ; it is certain that its 
prmtiirious abundance, its utility and wonderful elleclt> 1a 
d«*serre all uur attention. There is no body so cold,* 
that does not possess pirtii li s capable of Ignition The 
presence of firu is universal ; it exists in the air which 
we respire, In the water (hat wc drink, and in the eat th 
upon which ire lire. It enters into the composition of 
all bodies, it passes through the minutest pore's tiuihs 
itself ilosely to them, and moves with them tiom one 
place to another; and howevot covered ami routined, 
it does not fail to discover ii«iclf. How forcibly it 
dibit* s the air which sm round* it, whilst the 411 iNell 
iefidet« the tire more active! It gives fluidity to the 
water, fertility to the earth, and health and life to matt 
and animals. 

Karth, when pare, is distinguished from all olhir 
bodies by its having neither taste nor smell ; by b*»in^ 
insoluble in water and spiiits of wine, and by its fn. 
ability. It at first appears to be very different fiout 
ail the other elements ; and yet has so much ronfornitty 
with them, that some naturalists believe that wvtor is 
nothing more than eirth in a state of solution ; and 
that earth is water in. a condensed state. According 
to these, the water upon our globe is continually di- 
minishing, and gradually forming compact substances, 
and that our planet formerly was only a fluid mass, 
and at a still more remote period, only water. 

All these different elements are essential to our ex. 
istenceaud preservation, and whenever we reflect upon 
their* wohderfui properties, and the Numerous and di- 
versified effects which ttiey produce, our admiration, 
must be called forth. With how many properties, ait 
differing from each other, bad God audited his work*! 
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How many agent* in the heavens and upon the earth, 
are continually in motion for the preservation of the 
universe, and each individual in particular! What 
wonderful revolutions and phenomena are effected by 
the clement* alone! It would be more easy to number 
all the works of Clod than to calculate the multiplied 
forces which are in action! How great, theit&js the 
power of that Being, In whose hands are all tnc ele- 
ments, and all the different agents 1u nature; who di- 
rects them all to the greatest and most noble ends ; 
unto whom be rendeiod honour, glory, and praise, for 
ever and ever. 


DECEMBER XVII. . 

Influence uf the Sun upon the Earth* 

The sun is a very powerful agent in the system of 
this universe, lie is the constant source of the light 
that is so abundantly diffused over oar globe. This 
light of the sun is the most subtle fire : it penetrates alt 
bodies, and when it is in sufficient quantity, puts ail 
their parts in motion, attenuates and de-composes them, 
dissolves those that are compact, rarefies those which 
are Quid, and adapts them to an infinity of motions. Is 
it not evident, then, that from these diversified effects 
of the sun upon bodies, must depend most of tbe*phc* 
women* and revolutions of the globe ? When the force 
of the sun's light increases, that is, when the rays fall 
le>s oblique!), and in greater quantity upon a given 
place, and when they continue each day to act longer, 
which is tho case in summer, it most necessarily effect 
great changes, both in the atmosphere and upon tho 
surface of the earth. And when the rays fall more 
obliquely, and consequently more feebly, and the 
days are shorter, and their action is less prolonged, as 
is the case in winter, how different are the changes ob- 
servable in the atmosphere l How gradually we per. 
de|r|Jthe alterations, when from the remote sign of 
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Capricorn, the son advance* near to the equinoctial 
line, till by the time of the spring, the day* are equal 
to the nights. And what new phenomena are seen, 
when this luminous body returns in summer from tho 
tropic of Cancer towards the line, till the dajs ami 
nights again become equal in autumn, and the sun re- 
moves from our zenith ! 

It t#cbiefly on the distance of the son from the * 
earth, that alt the diversity observed in the vegetation 
of plants, and in the internal constitution of bodies in 
all climates and seasons, depends. Hence, each climate 
and season has plants and animals that are peculiar to 
it, and the progress of vu’ctutmn is more or less rapid, 
and (he productions of nature continue a longer oi 
shorter space of time. 

It is impossible, however, to describe, rr even 
point out all the vaiious effects of the sun upon the 
earth. All the changes and revolutions of the globe 
are piincipally owing to the action of this luminary, 
because upon it dhiclly depend the dillVrent degrees of 
heat and cold. And it requires but a slight share of 
attention to be convinced ot the uumeiotis and sensible 
efforts of which the sun is the prime <,auac. At one 
time he rarefies, at another condenses the air, oito 
while raises vapours and fogs, at another precipitates 
them down in the form of rain, or different meteors, 
lie causes the sap to rise in vegetables and trees, winch 
makes the leaves and blossoms shoot, and ripens the 
fruit. He animates all nature; and is the source of 
that vivifying heat which gives to oigaoi/ed bodies 
their powers of developing, of growth, and of perfect- 
ing themselves ; there is no place where his influence fa 
not felt ; it penetrates the rocks, and the mountains* 
and extends to tho depth of tbe sea. This alone is 
sufficient to convince us of the power of our Creator ; 
and if we consider with what art and wisdom Cod hag 
drawn a multitude of great effects from oqo and t]Hf 
same instrument, and made use of the aim’s beat to 
oil . ♦ 
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proiluf so man) phenomena of nature, we should more 
ami moie c'eaily perceive hi* Omniscience, nothing 
bhort o! which could have oflec ted so many wonders. 


DCtHMSCft Will. 

W tnltr Rams. 

Wjuath difference fhtreis between theVffoct* ef the 
nuns which now fall, accompanied with void and 
tire .in lifts, and those of (hr refreshing rains of summer ! 
j'hit change gives a sorrowful aspect to nature* The 
sun is veiled, and (he whole heaven appears to be one 
v ist i loud. He cannot sec Car ; a gloomy obscurity 
hiiigf. over it**, and we are threatened by the gathering 
st At length the heavy clouds Im »k, and the 
«4irth is inundated , the ail se« ms an im shanslible rr. 
<«noii of water £ th t rivers and brooks swell, and 
t verflo ung their banks, sweep over the distant held* 
-and meadows. 

However disagiecahlt and unpleasant such weather 
nuy appear to ns, we must still u know ledge that it is 
ultimate I y lor our good* Tfaeeaitb, almost exhausted 
bv its fruitfulness, requires a renovation of its strength ; 
to acorn push which, it is not only necessary that it 
should repose, hot al^o that it should bo moistened* 
Uaiti w i tins and refreshes the dry land, soaks Into it, 
aud pr net i uU s the lowest jpots of plants* The dry 
haves that cover the eat th, rot mud form an excellent 
manure* The abundant rains of winter All the rivers 
and supply the springs and fountains with water. Na. 
tore is never idle, but is continually working, though 
her activity is not always apparent. The clouds, by 
continually pouring dowh snow or rain, prepare this 
fortuity « the ensuing year, and the riches of summer* 
And when the kHt df the sun brings back the dry 
season, the abundant springs whirti the winter raina 
had formed, diffuse flwr waters, irrigate the meadows 
wnAthtMNrttefty fthdtdor* thmnwHh new verdure, 
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Tints, il»«» wise Orator provides for ike future, and 
that which appeared to us destructive and inconvenient, 
becomes (hesuuice of all the beauties and riche* which 
m spring and summer are lavished in such profusion* 
1 he sifts that we thus receive arc mine irihumerahlo 
tti hi the dvops of into that tail from the clouds ; and at 
fh« veri time g hm man, ignorant ami blind, is mttr* 
inuring and complaining, he ought to be singing eotigs 
of joy, for eternal immutable wisdom la then continu- 
ing to fulfil its beneficent designs* Our preservation, 
then, is*the pi in ci pal utd that God propose* in sending 
i »m upon the earth. And the Divine Wisdom know* 
hour to combine various designs together, and fiom 
their happy combination results the order and harmony 
of ( It universe. 

As the earth is benefited by the visitation of the 
tempest, and prepared for fertility by the repose and 
doom of winter ; so is mau improved by adversity. 
To bring forth good works, it is not meet that the sun 
of prosperity should always bless os with his rajs. 
From the nature of our constitution, and the design 
of otir being, we mutt Butler trial*, and occasionally 
experience disappointment and affliction. Let us, 
then, receive adversity from the hand of God with 
resignation, under the hrm conviction that all hi* 
dispensations nro ordered by unerring wisdom and low 
futytt goodness, 

sssSi 

December jtnt. 

Supposed Influence of the planet* and Heed Stare. 

The prodigious distant e of the heavenly bodicv, 
and thelttti* ronnexion that oar globe has with then, 
•rarely n>»de*a> it probable that they should hare 
much indoence upon it. Y*t atlfli isaprratitiona 
people believe in sueb an inflneare, and affirip that 
there an continual mtaaafiuos passing from the #tare 
and planet# fitigk act open opr atmosphere «*«Ucr- 
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restrial bodies. But what arc these emanations l If 
by them is meant the proper light of the stars, or 
the tight of the sun reflected from the planets; that 
Hill b«* found to be very little, much less than what 
proceeds from the moon atone. And as the light that 
we receive from the moon, has no sensible influent c 
upon the earth or upon the atmosphere, surely that 
which we receive from the planets and fTtid stars, at a 
distance so much greater, cannot aflect our globe. 
And the supposition that other matters, emanating 
fiom these stars, aflect us, is equally void of founda- 
tion. For if theso emanations weie ically to take 
place, upon being collected in the focus of a burning* 
glass they would produce some evident change in ter* 
restnal bodies ; but thi* 'e> cunfiudicted by oxpci Seine. 
It seems, then, that nothing is emitted from the 
heavenly bodies, but the light which thty send us: or 
if any other emanations do proceed from them, tin > 
must be of such a nature as to pa*» through terrestn il 
bodies without eliciting in them any sensible change, 
or the least derangement in their particle «. TIiuh. 
those astrologers, who either deceive themselves o« 
wish to impose upon others, deserve the utmost con- 
tempt, whin they tell us of the benign influence of 
Jupiter ; the malignancy of Saturn ; the wit.iu&piring 
Mercury ; the vvar.rouaiug Mats j and the amorouv 
influence of Venus. m * - 

Planets not only cannot singly produce the pecuffai 
e fleet that astrologers attilbute to them, but even 
taken collectively cannot have any influence. What 
shall we say of the raitubrlngiug Pleiades, the stormy 
Orion, the melancholy Ityades, the getting of Arctu- 
rus, and the rising of Capricorn, portending hail and 
tempests? What influence can the constellation Tan* 
rgs have upon pease and beans, and that of the star 
Sirius upon mad dogs ? Or what relation can Scorpio 
have with the harvests and produce of the fields ? If 
.ih^Mng nod setting of the different constellations 
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were observed only as they denote the proper period 
for the different labours of agriculture, and not as the 
causes of natural things, it would be excusable, fu 
the first ages of the world, the beginning, twiddle, and 
end of each season were not marked by the names of 
months, but by the rising and setting of the stars 
in conjunction with the sun, or by their immersion in, 
and emersion from his rays. Hence the vulgar opiifion, 
that the different aspects of these stars produced effects 
that in leality should be attributed to the seasons, and 
of course to the sun. Orion rhes in autumn, and sets 
in w inter: hence he is said to occasion tempests. 
When the dog. star rises with the suu, it is evtiemeiy 
hot in our zone; but this constellation is not the cause 
of the heat, which is occasioned by our suit being then 
at its greatest elevation ; and in the opposite zone, 
when the dog star rises with the sun, it is altogether 
as cold. So that the inhabitants of the southern 
countries, far from considering the dog-star as the 
cause of hi at, regard it as the cause of cold. The 
same may be said of the Pleiades, which are supposed 
to bring rain ; and of all the constellations to which 
effects are attributed that really belong to the seasons 
in which these stars rise or sit* 

If, then, the planets and bxed stars have no part, 
in the temperature and natural dispositions of our* 
globe, they must have still fibs influence upon human 
actions. The happiness and the misery of individuals, 
and of whole nations, partly depend upon their 
natural talents and passions, and in part upon the 
political constitution df states, and upon the com* 
bi nation of certain natural and moral .causes. Con* 
sequent ly the stars can have no influence whatever, 
upon these, and If they had, we should have some* 
reason to doubt the empire of Providence, and to’ 
disbelieve in the agency of a Being Infinitely’ wise, 
good, powerful, and just. Leaving, then, to (he so* 
perstitious a science so inimical to our repose, and so 
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humiliating to the human mind , a jargnnfofir cant, 
disgracing the name of science, called by its advocans 
judicial astrology, and which in fact it nothing move 
than a miserable abuse of astronomy in the hands 
of knaves and of imposters ; 01 of weak and foolish 
people; let us look up to our wise and mcrufu! 
Parent, b& the only tmo foundation on which to r»st 
the ccrtuint) of our present peace and eternal hap. 
piucbS. 


DECEMBER XX. 

The Polar Star. 

Tnr most rcmaikahle among the northern constel- 
Inhons, i.i th.it which is uisrcst to the north pole, and 
t« lined the little b« ar. The fast star of its tail is but 
two deques from the pole , heme it is called the polar 
sf«n. It is lastly distinguished fiom the neighbouring 
irais, he< arise it suriciy appears to iJianje iM posi- 
tion, and is alwavs in the same part ot the heaven*. 
For though it )CV'il\< s round the pole, its motion is no 
slow, and the circle that it describes so smalt, us to bo 
scarcely perceptible. tty this apparent hxity afsitua* 
turn, it become* a guide to travellers, and particulaily 
to puriner* who are sailing on the open seas. Before 
the discovery of the compass, sailors hod no surer 
guide than the polar star ; and even now, when the 
sky is serene, they repose in many cases with greater 
certainty upon the direction of this star, than open the 
magnetic needle. 

The advantages which we derive from the polar 
star, naturally lead us to the consideration of that 
moral guide, and inestimable gift that God has be. 
stowed upon us, his blessed Word, and particularly 
the Goajwl, winch points out to os with 'unerring cer. 
^ tainty the path that we ought to follow, and fhe true 
' tdgtna \p which to steer upon life’s stormy ocean, 
tMftkihito gloom that darkens our way. Without 
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suih a faithful guide He should wander in uncertainty, 
and tuvei find the path that leids to God and celestial 
glory* In the diune Revelation alone do He find a 
cciUin and invariable rule, by whiih we may pursue, 
with courage and assiduity* the care that is* set before 
us, and accomplish it with joy and f< licify. 

Lt us atUiul to this, as the pitot attends to the 
polar star; ami bv continually keeping it ill sight, 
prevent the possibility of ening. W ith this heavenly 
pnde we shall shun alt dang* is, be pri served from 
shipwieck, and after our Ioikj and arduous voyage, at 
length happily arrive hi that blessed haven whir© we 
shall rest from all our labour , and enjoy a happiness 
wM« h nothing rail molest or disturb ! 

'1 be preceding reflection upon the polar star is a ho 
calculated to make us admin the goodtusb of God, 
who, by the position and the course of thestais, has 
given ns the means of knowing the times, plans, am) 
difleieut points of the heavens* An asfionomtr, 
though in an unknown country, can, by nwatis of the 
stars, know where he is; and can infoim himself oi 
the month, the day, and the hour, with the same cer- 
tainty as if fie had consulted the most correct time- 
piece. If, for instance, "are observe that the stars < vety 
day are sun four minutes sooner at the place where 
they were on the preceding evening, we know that hi 
a month it will amount to two hours. Thus, the star 
that we see this evening, the 20th of December, at ten 
o’clock in acerlkin part of the heavans, will Be seen on 
the 20th of January exactly m the same place at eight 
o, clock, 

DECEMBER XXI, 

Ejffids of Att teken confined t» Bodice. 

Thf e fleets of air, inclosed in bodies, art very re- 
markable. The consequence of Aolds fretting is Well 
known# Water, in the wet of congelation, often # 
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bursts the vessels which contain it. The barrel of a 
gun, filled with water, its entrance being hcirocticaUy 
sealed, when the cold is severe, bin Ms with great 
violence. At fust tills appears to be iiHomprcheiiMbU' : 
we know that water is not of itself fluid, but becomes 
so by I he calorie whiih every where pervades it, and 
consequently, when deprived of the matter of heat 
which it contains, hciorws a 'olid mas*.. It should 
seem, then, that in thiir Mate of ton j< lat ion, the par • 
tides of water must he condensed, unit approach neai* r 
to each other, and thus occupy levs space than before 
they were frozen. On the contrary, at flu* time of 
freezing the) dilate, and their volume iiuieaMv, othei. 
wise it would be impossible for the ves^tls to buist. 
Besides, how could ire swim, if it did not foim a 
greater volume, and bcioiue lighter than when iu a 
State of water. 

What, then, is the ciinsi of (his singular effect ? In- 
ternal air ; for it is impos ible to suppose any external 
cause. To be convinced that it is owing to the air 
contained in the water, we have only to observe that 
fluid when it first begins to freeze, italic ly is the first 
pellicle of itefornicd, w him the w atcr becomes agitated, 
and a number of ail bubbli s ascend. This upper coat 
of ice often lists in the middle and 'splits ; the wut« r 
springs up th«ou;h the cleft, dashes against the sides of 
the vessel, und in running down again is frozen ; thus 
giving the apjicaiance of elevation and convexity to 
the middle of the surface. These eflects are produced 
by the air contained in the water, and would not take 
place, or at least would appear in a much less degree, 
if, before the water began to freeze, it was exhausted, 
as much as possible, of the air which it contained. 

Ou this principle we may explain many singular 
phenomena. A severe cold is very injurious to veget. 
a hies. We know that in alt plants the sap circulate*; 
which, though It becomes rather more viscous in winter 
had*!# autumn* nevertheless* continues fluid. An iiu 
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ten«e degree of cold conveits it into ice, and then 
evidently increases its volume, which cannot take 
place without causing several fibres ami stalks of plants 
to burst. When this is the case, it is clear that when 
the sip becomes rarrfud in spring* it cannot circulate 
as it ought to do, no more Ihan the circulation of the 
blood can be earned on in an animal whose veins aie 
cuf. Thus, the „rowth of the plant is prevented, and 
it du s, b« causi tin nourishing juice can no longer Itow 
thinugh its sc sse s. 

From alt this we may be convinced of the power of 
rhe in, and of that expansibility from which we dense 
so ninny advantages, l he property that this eleim ut 
his of c oiideusatioii and of imefac tiou, to an almost 
imi lodiblc extent, is the cause of the greatest rcvolu. 
lions that hippeu upon the eaith. It is only in a scry 
I w instances that the powci of this lluid can become 
injurious and the n the oils which result are amply com- 
pMisnted bv the advantage-.. \\ p must, however, ton. 

I s>, that in till'*, as in orry phe iiomeiion of natme, 
nun air many thing-* which we are tillable to explain : 
gn at part of our knowli dge of the nature, pioperfies, 
and effects of air, «* conjectural, and pet haps it is 
loirved for sue coding gt filiations to discover how 
false and erroneous out opinions upon this and many 
other subjects have been. Whenever, therefore, wo* 
contemplate the woiks of God in nature, let us ex» 
amine them with caution, and investigate them with a 
*mind humble, conscious of its own in efficacy, and ever 
mindful of the limited extent of our understanding, 
aud the uncertainty of human judgment or opinions* 


DECEMBER XXII, 

To music we are indebted for one of the purest and 
most refined pleasures that the bounty of heaven has 
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permitted to cheer the heart of man. As it softly Meats 
upon our ear, it lulls to rest all flu* passion* that in- 
trade our bosom, arrests our roving fancy, or in louder 
strains, ex rites the soul to rage. Often, when wrapped 
in melancholy, the swe« t voice of music charms a*nv 
our cares, and rest on s our drooping spiiifs, 01 
awakens in 11s the sentiments of honour and of glory. 
And surety that whirh can nvnicge our grief**, pour 
balm into our perturbed In east) ami make us forg* t 
our sorrows, is drs« mug of com idem tion, and should 
be made use of t« glorify our beuelicvrit Cnator. 

Whence proceeds the impression that music makes 
upon the ear ? If is the eii< ct of certain undulations of 
the air, which strike divei>ely upon the auditory nerve. 
When a light cord is pulled, its figure changes ; for 
from its elasticity it not only regains its first situation, 
but advances beyond it. and coutinius vibrating back- 
wards and forwaids until it recovers its original 
position and state of rest. Time vibrations’ of the 
oord are communicated to the air, which conveys them 
to other contiguous bodies. Thu*, when an organ is 
played upon, if a lute be near, its Strings will be put 
in motion, and make a sound. But whence proceeds 
the variation of sounds ; and how is it that *ome are 
Sharp and others Hat ? This is not owing to the quan* 
tUy of air that is put in motion ; for a sound may ho 
Hot or sharp, and at the same time strong or feeble. 
The differences of flats and sharps depend upon the # 
greater or less rapidity of the vibrations of the air. A 
sonorous body emits a sharp tone when the vibrations 
arc very quirk; and a flat when they are more slow. 
Whence is it that certain sounds are harmonious, and • 
charm the ear ; whilst others offend by their discord ? 
All that we can reply to this is, (hat the natural ’ 
character of consonances consists in being In the same 
Jfceyi whereas in dissonance, the notes though struck 
at the same time, do not accord, but produce a grating 
the ear that Is exflrcmely unpleasant. Let us, then. 
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be grateful to the Gad of alt leva and mercy* for the 
rapture* that we enjoy from the impressions of rawed 
pouring mwic through our touii ; and rate* cm 
general rang of joy, to celebrate hie praises, that ehatt 
oetnd into Ueaven, where the hte*sw| angel* of light 
will join in the fall chorus of pure and heavenly her* 
mony. 


DECEMBER XXIII. 

Men compared with other Animals. 

In the comparison which we are about to draw 
between men and other animate, tome thing* wil) be 
found which are common to both; other* iq uDst 
brute* will hare the advantage over M ; aad Others 
again where man will pome** a decided superiority 
over them. 

The principal resemblance between men and brata* 
!*, that they are both material, lake them we hav# 
lift and organized bodies, which are produced by gem* 
ration and birth, and supported by food. Both Rare 
strength and animal spirit* to enabio them to fulfil the 
different function* that are assigned them ; both have 
voluntary motions, the free exercise of their tfcftbfe 
senses, sensations, imagination, and memory. ^Bjr; 
means of the senses, both experience the snAtpt 
of pleasure end of pain, which cause them to 
certain things and reject others ; both hqvy f « 
propensity for self-preservation, and the 
of their species ; and both are f object Jo \ 
corporeal accident* that the crteualfani find dfl&csof 
relations of things, the laws of motion, the slrwaaee 
and the raganization of their bodies, mis* o tpaat ocu * 
With regard to 4a pleasure llwt pfttyi jG^ MhfmtlL 
gratifications, brute* have severs! «B ‘ J J 
A very principal one is, that they! 

of defencp, 

SB 


clirththg^lnstrumoot* 
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which men do, and which they are obliged to invent 
themselves, or to learn and to exerfcise the aria that 
are necessary to procure them. Animals bring with 
them into the world all that they require ; or if any 
thing be still wanting, to obtain it they have only to 
follow the in&tinct which they have received from 
nature, and which never deceive.* them. It always 
conducts them in safety; and as soon as their ap- 
petites are satisfied, they arc periertly content, and 
deviie, nothing further; and they enjoy the prevent 
without being concerned for the future. 

In these respect* brutes are superior to nun. Man 
is obliged to meditate, invent, labour, exercise himself, 
and receive instructions, without which he would 
remain as in a state of childhood, and would with 
difliculty obtain the necessaries of life, llis passions 
so far from guiding him, tend to lead him astray. It i» 
reason alone that constitutes the great and es*em>ial 
dillereuces between him and brutes, indicates to him 
the means of satisfying his wants, and gives him prero- 
gatives to which the biutr cieation can never attain. 
Oiftcd with the faculty of teason, man is enabled to 
procure every necessary, every convenience, and every 
luxnr) ; to tnttUfply all his pleasures, to ennoble and 
render them Subservient to the best purposes. Mis soul 
enjoys delights that are unknown to brute animals ; 
tofoasurtt whose sources are knowledge, wisdom, re. 
gfllfton, order, and virtue, and which infinitely surpass 
ml merely sensufi gratifications, inasmuch as they tend 
to Improve and promote 'the perfection of human na- 
ture, causing it more and mote to resemble the divine 
essence of God ; and they endure for ever; whilst, on 
the contrary, the mom a man indulges in sensual grati- 
fications, the more does he become unfitted for any 
thing great and dignified, and approaches nearer to the 
nature of brutes. 

We may also add, that the sphere in which animats 
ajft obliged to move is very narrow and confined, their 
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desires and propensities are few, and their pleasure* 
little diversified ; while those of man are infinitely 
varied ; he is interested in all objects* and there Is 
nothing which he cannot convert to his utility. He is 
the only being upon the earth that is ptogressively ad- 
vancing towards perfection* continually making new 
discoveries* and enlarging his stores of knowledge ; all 
other animals remaining constantly confined within a 
limited circle* n< ither capable of invention* nor able to 
attain to greater perfection j always continuing at the 
same point* unable by application and exertion to rise 
ab<u e oilier animals of the *ame species. 

Reason , then, and its consequences* alone gise us 
that decided superioiity which we enjoy over the brute 
creation; and in it consists the chief excellence of our 
nature. To make use of teason* to ennoble the piftu 
sines of the senses* to increasingly enjoy intellectual 
d« lights, to progressively atUance in wisdom and in 
virtue* is the distinguishing characteristic of man; the 
great end for which he was created $ and the chief ob- 
ject to which he should direct his attention* 


DECEMBER XXIV* 

Calculation concerning the Resurrection , 

Ho* numerous will be the crowd of human beings 
assembled together in the great day of the Resur- 
rection 1 Supposing that Germany mi not begin to w 
peopled till five hundred y eats after the general deluge, 
that is* about four thousand five hundred years ago ; 
and that !rotn the foundation of the city of Hamburgh 
at the above time, to the day of judgment* supposing 
that It was to happen at the present epoch, there have 
only been two hundred person* buried annually, 
reckoning one year with another; the number of 
deaths would amount to nine hundred thousand* if, 
2BS 
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the a y ft tingle city should produce to many human 
beings at the day of judgment, how many must the 
whole empire of Germany supply in the same space of 
time ? Supposing that it contains twenty. four millions 
of inhabitants, the city of Hamburgh could not be e»- 
timated At more than the three thousandth part of the 
whole* 

If that is the case, we may suppose* on the preceding 
calculation, that Germany alone would produce two 
thousand one huodred millions. This number is doubt, 
less rery great ; and yet what is it compared with the 
produce of the whole earth, the present number of 
whose inhabitants is estimated at about one thousand 
millions ? If we take this number, and make use of the 
same calculation as before, the sum total of deaths in 
the above-mentioned period of time will amount to 
dghty.seren thousand five hundred millions. And if 
now be added those that have lived before the deluge, 
and those who died during the next five hundred years, 
which may be reckoned at a fourth part of the pro. 
ceding, we shall then have ft total of one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and seventy .five 
millions. And lastly, let us add the number of people 
that wilt be alive at the day of judgment, which, esti- 
mating it at our former calculation of one thousand 
millions, will give a total of one hundred and ten 
thousand three hundred and seventydive millions. 

How inconceivable, then, must that Intelligence be, 
which can scrotMae the most secret thoughts of each 
Individual of which such an infinite multitude is com- 
posed ! an Intelligence that scans every hidden senti. 
went, word, and deed; which exactly remembers the 
hour of their birth, the daratlon of their life, the man- 
ner and circumstances of their death; and which knows 
how to distinguish the scattered atoms of each, and 
collect them together, whether their bodies had been 
reduced to ashes, dissolved into millions of particles, 
or undergone innumerable transformation*. How om- 
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nipotent is the work of collecting these scattered par* 
tides, of purifying and ennobling them, and forming 
them into new, immortaJ, and incorruptible bodies I 
Wo are informed by Dir foe Revelation, that hosts 
of angels shall gather the chosen from the four winds : 
that the sound of the trumpat shall awaken the bodies 
of the saints that slept i flow delightful to the ten 
thousand times ten thousand thousand angels, will be * 
the oflice of collecting their beloved brethren, and pre* 
tenting them to Christ ! flow transporting for the my* 
ridds of blessed spirits whom Cod hath gathered In his 
bosom, again to receive the bodies which they had left, 
pale, ema< iated, and disfigured by Mtttcrwgb ; tom and 
mutilated by violence, or consumed by tire, to receive 
th*m bark, clothed with celistial beauty and splen* 
dour j ligut and iddiaut as the forms of the holy angels. 


DECEMBER XXV. 

Thoughts upon the Nativity of Christ. 

What sentiments of joy and gratitude should the 
Christian feel on this day, when he celebrates the birth 
of Jesus ! How great is my wonder when I meditate 
upon the circumstances which attended that glorious 
event! I represent to mytelf the Son of God in (he 
lowest state of humiliation, clothed with a corpoiaal 
bring, visible and weak as I am. How wonderful { 
The Sou of the King of Kings, wham angels minister 
unto and adore, appears as a feeble babe, naked, des» 
titute, and shedding tears, lying In a manger ! How 
prodigious the change, from this humiliating and 
limited state of being, to be elevated* the Saviour of 
mankind, upon the throne of eternal glory 1 When I 
iefl*rt upon my own onworthiness, and the infinite 
majesty of Him who ottered himself Up a sacrifice to 
human malice, end * uttered every indignity that the to* 
2ti3 
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genuity of men could devise, to*be my Mediator and 
Redeemer, f feel my admiration and astonishment too 
great for utterance ; and when 1 discover such a love as 
infinitely surpasses what the best of men can possibly 
merit, a love beyond all my powers of conception or 
hope, I am lost in astonishment, and cau only silently 
admire and adore. 


DECEMBER XXVI. 

The Plate of our Saviour's Nativity 

To many Individuals, at first sight, it may appear to 
Be of little consequence to know the place of Christ's 
nativity ; for we should regard him as our Redeemer, 
whatever may have been the circumstances which at. 
tended his mortal life. But as it pleased God to do. 
clare the place in which the Saviour of man should be 
born, it became necessary that it should happen pre. 
cisely in the appointed place, that it might be one of 
the characteristics by which Jesus Christ should he 
known to be the true Messiah. 

It is also very immaterial to us where we may live, 
provided that we find true happiness. There is no 
place upon the earth, however poor and despicable, 
that may not have better and more happy inhabitants 
than are found in the largest and most celebrated 
cities. Do we know a single spot upon the globe 
where the works of God do not present themselves un. 
der a thousand different forms, and where a person 
may not experience the sweet consolation arising fiom 
a well* spent life ? For an individual, that place is to 
be preferred where he can receive and communicate 
the most good. For a Dumber of people, that place is 
the best which contains the greatest proportion of w iso 
end good men. Every nation declines In proportion as 
i*Hg] ton Mid virtu, lose their influence over the mind, 
of tb%,peopfe. The place where U our youth we con. 
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tern plated Die opening of the mom and the renewed 
beauty of nature, with all the raptures incident to that 
age^ whilst we adored our God with all the veneration 
and love, which we felt so warmly in our hearts} the 
place sacred to our first effusions of pyure and in* 
violablc attachment to the object that we loved* or 
where two friends have pledged their mutual affection; 
the place where we have received the first rudimeutn of 
knowledge, or acquired the great principle* of lefigion, 
and become examples of goodness and purity * ought 
to be wry dear to us, and closely wound round the 
tendrils of our hearts, 

Accoidmg to these principles, Bethlehem, notwith- 
standing its small ness, was a valuable place, since it 
was the abode of so many pious people; and that 
singular acts of piety and devotion had been practised 
there. It was there the patriarch Jacob »tayid some 
time to erect a monument to his tnuth.lowd Kacbrl. 
It was at Bethlehem (hat Na om and her amiable daugh- 
ter-in-law, Kuth, gave striking proofs of their faith 
and of their virtue ; and it was theie that &oaa, their 
generous benefactor, had his abode and possesrion*. 
At Bethlehem sojourned the humble Jesse, the happj 
father of so man) sons; the youngest of whom as- 
cended fioni the immoral nook to the sceptre of Israel. 
It was there that David formed the resolution of budd- 
ing a house to the Lord, and showed himself the true 
shepherd and father of his people ; when, at the sight 
of the exterminating angel, whose sword carried with it 
death and dismay, he Interceded for the afflicted suf- 
ferers. At Bethlehem was born the Prince Zerubabei, 
the descendant of David; who was the type of that 
Ruler and Shepherd* under whose banners Israel was 
one day to assemble, in order to enjoy uninterrupted 
felicity. Lastly, in tbsa city appeased the Son of God! 
who, by bis birth, laid the foundation of that sal ratten 
which* as Redeemer, he purchased for the whole world. 
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Tints, in a place of contemptible size and mean ap- 
pearance, ee sometimes see men spring up, who be. 
come the fathers and benefactors of the human race* 
And often a Tillage unknown to fame lias given birth to 
a man who^ by his wisdom, uprightness, or heroism, 
has been a blming to whole kingdoms. 

ft is out duty, whether our lot be cast in towns, in 
hamlets, or iu cities, so to live, that the end for which 
oui Saviour was born mav be accomplished in us. Jt 
is certain (hat true piet> would make much more rapid 
progicss upon the earth, if men every where en- 
deavoured to giro proofs of the innocence of their 
manneis and the fervency of theii faith ; and become 
examples of patnnee, diligence, and uprightne**. If 
our citus presented more patterns of Tirtne, their in- 
fluent v- might extend to the inhabitants of the country : 
so that eveiy Tillage and hamlet might contain families 
who, like Joseph and Mary, distinguished themselves 
by tfu ir dt votion, and obtaim d respect and esteem for 
thiir piety, though dwelling in poTerty and ob'cuiity. 
God would scatter his blessings over the country of 
th'sc good people; and after some generations, we 
might reasonably expect that a people would be formed 
full of the fear of the Lord, and walking carefully in 
bis wajs He who has travel sed the extent of the 
glob* , has visited cities, and the splendid domains of 
royalty, and has witnessed all the diversified species of 
iniquity, and crimes of every hue, that are there prac- 
tised, has abundant cause to be thankful to God when 
at last In* finds some town or village where, in a peace- 
ful cottage, and surrounded by his family and friends, 
he may devote himself entirely to the service of God, 
and the benefit of his feilow-r features $ and thn* attain 
that sweet content and heavenly peace of mind, which 
alooe can be the result of good actions and an innocent 
heart He will not then regret those place that he has 
once am * Bow splendid, indeed, but where sensual 
pleasure spreads all its snaya ; more vast and grand, 
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but where vice it triu.nphant ; more rich, but 
the people live in the forgt (fulness and in the neglect 
of the dudes which they owe to God and to man. To 
alt these he will prefer an obscure retreat, where, safe 
from the pangs of remorse, and the upbraiding* of 
a conscience ill at rest, lie may spend bis days iti peace 
and in joy. 


DECEMBER XXVII. 

( ' are which God takes of Men from the Time of their 
Birth . 

The wants of our infancy arc numerous! With pain 
and difficulty we romp into the world; and should soon 
I *so the life we had but just begun to feel, if the va- 
rums things necessary for our food and clothing were 
not prepared beforehand ; and if theie were not per* 
sons to take care of us in our weak and helpless state, 
when we are destitute of all things; or rather, if our 
Heavenly Father himself did not watch over us for our 
preservation. lie took care of us whilst we were in 
our mother’s womb; at a time when no human wisdom 
or industry could assist us. li is he who fashioned our 
bodies, and arranged and connected together all their 
various parts. He has given to each of the veins its 
particular direction ; and pours through them all th^ 
vital fluid* He has clothed us with skin and with flesh ; 
and hasgtvm us hones and nerves: and by diffusing 
through all these an intelligent and a rational spint, 
has formed a Ik* mg worthy of bearing his own divine 
semblance. The same Providence which watched over 
us at the time of our first being, has giaciously con- 
tinued his paternal cares, and has never forgotten 11 s, 
And he U not merely satisfied with providing for *U> 
our nec«*S'>it«e'», by giving ns fond and afl>etioiwM 
parents, who, whilst we are unable to do any thing for 
ourselves, tenderly cherish and preserve ns as their 
greatest blessing and delight: but he has done more » 
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be bat laid Hie foundation for our future happiness. 
At the time of our birth the causes which would in. 
fiueneeour futore welfare already existed, and began 
to operate accoidtug to the view s of a wise Providence. 
How much the comforts or the misery of our lives de« 
jpend upon our patents ; their o| inions, tank, fortune, 
avid connections 1 How much the happiness of our 
lives must be inthicncid by our eaily education, the 
examples that are befoie us, the connections that we 
form, the oppoilunitii* that occur of exercising our 
powers, and developing our faculties. And is it not 
God, our Father, whose wisdom and goodness oidt red 
all these things for our present and eternal happiness ? 
How consoling, then, is the thought, that a Be in gin- 
finitely good, wise, and powerful, has watched ovei us 
before we were born, guard* d our t«nder infancy, and 
determined and regulated all that we shall require in 
the couise of our lives! 

DECEMBER XXVIll. 

Period of Unman Life. 

rvrnY man dies precisely at the time that God, in 
bis eternal wisdom, has appointed : As the time of oui 
birth is fixed, so also is that of our death. But the 
term of life is not subjected to an inevitable fatality or 
necessity ; such things do not exist* *Kvery thing that 
occurs may happen sooner or later, or not at all ; and 
the man who die d to-day, might have died sooner, or 
lived longer. God has not numbered the days of 
any particular individual by an absolute and arbitrary 
decree, or without having a regard to the circumstance s 
In which the individual may be placed. God, being 
infinitely wise, can do nothing without motives that 
are worthy of his divine nature. He must, then, have 
just reason* for determining that such a mao should 
leave the world %t out time rather than at another. 
Yd» though the term of life be in itself neither affected 
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by necessity nor fatality, it St certain j and can never 
be really changed. * 

Whenever a man dies, some cause must infallibly 
lead to liis death ; these, ho* ever, may at any time be 
suspended by the Supreme Being, One man dies of 
some mortal disease, another by a sudden and niiforo. 
seen accident. One perishes by fire, another by water. 
Alt these causes God lias foreseen : neither has he-bcen 
an idle or an indifferent spectator ; he has examined 
them all with cate, compared them with his views, and 
lias seen whether he will approve of them or not. If 
be approves of them, they are determined ;* and, in 
that case, there exists a Divine decree, by virtue of 
■which a man will die at a certain time by some parti, 
cular accident or contingency. This decree can neither 
be revoked nor prevented , tor the same reasons which 
mi^ht i nil uence God to take a man from the earth at 
this present time, were known to him from all eternity ; 
and his wisdom would enable him to form the same 
judgment then that he would in the present instance. 
What, then, should induce him to revoke his decrees f 
It may, however, happen that God, foreseeing the 
causes of the death of a particular individual, did not ap* 
prove of them. In this case he has at least determined 
to permit them; or otherwise they could not liavo 
taken place, nor the individual have died. And if tlib 
permission of these causes of death has been deter, 
mined, God then wills that we should die in the time 
when these causes shall exist. It is true, be might 
have been disposed to grant us a longer life, and 
not approve of the causes of our death ; but it was 
infonsisient with his wisdom to counteract their ope. 
ratio it. He saw the universe collectively, and found 
reasons which induced him to permit that a man should 
die at a particular time, though he neither approved of 
the causes, manner, nor circumstances of that death. 
His wisdom finds means to direct that death to the 
most useful purposes ; or he foresaw that a longer life. 
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in the particular circumstances in which a man" was 
placed, could neither be of advantage (o him, nor to 
the world in general * or ho saw, that to prevent that 
death, a new and perfectly different combination of 
things was requisite; a combination that could not ac- 
cord tilth the general plan of the universe, and which 
would prevent still gr<*att r good from taking place. 
Thus, although (Jod may sometimes disapprove the 
causes of a man's death, he has, nevertheless, sulh- 
ciently wke and just reasons to permit them to take 
place; and consequently to determine that a man shall 
die at a panic ular time, and by certain means. These 
considerations are well calculat'd to make us regard 
death tilth Christian ie*ig nation and foititude. VV hat 
priucipa’ly renders it so foinudahlc is the uncertainty 
of its approach, and the inaunei in which it seizes us. 
If we knew b.foiehand how and when we should die, 
we might ptepaic to meet the awful hour with resolu- 
tion. Rut as (hat is very seldom the cane, nothin.’ is 
more effectual to strengthen our minds and tianquillize 
our thoughts upon that event, than the belief in a Pro- 
vidence which watches over our lives; and which, 
fiom before the foundation of the world, has deter- 
mined, with infinite wisdom and goodness, the time, 
the manner, and alJjhc circumstances of our death. 
The term of our lives is (hen appointed ; and nobody 
can die sootier or later, than God, in his infinite 
mercy, has determined fur the good even of the indivi- 
dual himself. Persuaded of this consoling truth, let 
us calmly await the hour of death : and since its airi- 
val is uncertain, let us be wise enough to prepare for 
it at all times, and be found in a state of readiness 
when* ver it way happen ; knowing that the pound 
will he that which God has judged will be the best for 
* us. It is true, we are ignorant what will be the inatu 
ner of our death, and the particular < i»ctimsta«ir«*s at. 
tending it ; but it is sufficient to know and to bdieu, 
that we can only die in that way and at that time. 
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which our heavenly Father shall deem to be the best 
for our ourselves, and for all those connected with us* 
Strengthened by this belief, we shall continue to pur. 
sue our terrestrial pilgrimage without inquietude ; sub. 
mitting patiently to all the dispensatiooa of Fro* 
vide nee ; fearless of the dangers to which the per* 
form an ce of our duty may expose us. 


DECEMBER XXIX. 

The Instability of Earthly Things* 

Nothing exists in nature whose state and manner of 
being is not liable to change. Every tiling is the sport 
of frailty and inconstancy: nothing is so durable as 
always to retain its present appearance. The most solid 
and compact bodies have not such a degree of impene. 
trability. and so close an union of the parrs which com. 
pose them, as to be exempted from dissolution and dc*. 
stcuction. Every pa i tide of matter insensibly changes 
its figure. How manv changes have our bodies tinder, 
gone since their first formation in our mother’s womb! 
Every year we lose some of our constituent parts, and 
again acquire new ones. Evety thing upon the earth 
grows and decays by turns ; only in some bodies these 
changes are not so ftequen t and great as in others. The 
heavenly bodies appear to be the same as they were at 
their first creation: and perhaps they are the least# 
changeable of all bodies. Yet attentive observers have 
noted the disappearance of certain stars from the hea* 
vens ; and the changes which take place in the spots that 
appear on the sun, prove that be is not always in the 
same state. .Besides, his motion subjects him todif* 
frrent variations, and we have reason to believe bo 
undergoes at times various internal revolutions. All 
that we can know of them is conjectural, because of 
the Immense distance that we are from him ; and, no 
doubt! if we are able to observe them near enough; we 
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should discover tt much instability m all the heavenly 
bocf.es* we do upon our earth. 

The year* which in two days more will terminate, 
furnishes abundant proofs of the uncertainty and frailty 
of all earthly things. Conhniug oureehes to the soul! 
circle in which we move, how freque ut are the changes 
that we witness! Man) of those people whom we hare 
known for many years aie no more: many whom we 
have seen smiled upon by fortune, aie now grot cling 
in poverty ; 01 reduced from a state of rank and influ- 
«n<e, to mediocrity and dependence. It wetvamine 
into ourselves, we shall also hnd we have undergone 
various changes. Our health and activity nrn hate 
riicay* d , we may have been subjected to misfortune s» 
sukiMSb, and the intuit lily of those whom we trusted. 

Such i ejections are gloom) ami sorrow tut, ami might 
cien reduce us to despuu, if we wire not suj potted 
ami consoled b) religion, which leads to an alnughts, 
unchangeable, and eternal Being , in the full ambiance 
of whose unaltt rable goodm s% and love, let us submit 
w ith resignation to all the vicissitudes of this tiausitory 
world. 


DECEMBER XXX. 

Retrvipcct of ovr Live*. 

Tut termination of another year of our lives should 
induce us to make some reflections, which, though of 
the utmost importance* do not in general occupy so 
much of our attention as they ought. That we may 
f<M I more sensibly how short is the period ot our itses* 
let us examine how we have passed the da>s that we 
have already lived, however humiliating a task it may 
be. 

Let tis first consider those days, the employment of 
which it was not in our power to regulate. How much 
of this year has been parsed in eating, drinking, and 
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sloping; in taking rarf^f oor bodies* i#i pfoHdlm 
fur our nemsitic* ! IUw much time ha** been ipeM itt 
ujm Ihss occupati >ns, without any advantage gained for 
our immortal mhiU! H >w man) hours have been ptiud 
in unc« rtatnty ami inaction ; in pt‘fpli‘»ity,*and in eg- 
|m station ! v> that whin we make the day* of the year 
pas* in in icw hi fore us we shall discover how numer- 
ous thosr have been that were unproductive of any.in- 
f< Mi (toil good a nd how very few have been employ e<t 
hi acts of real utility either to ourselves oi to others; 
amt of those f**w, how many hours base bten sacrificed 
to sue, and devoted to sin ! How humiliating and af« 
dieting is the recollection, that so many of the hours 
allotted to us by Almighty Guoducvi have been lost tit 
iRloniS'., or lavished in lolly : hours* that can never be 
r talhd , in whith we lytve wniidficd far from the best 
and tend* rest of Fathers ! Pei tup*, they have been pro- 
faned hv impiety, envy, jealousy , and slander; or sa- 
crificed to the wot Id, to vanity, to indolence, and to 
false pleasim & ; all tending to divest om heaits of *hw 
luve of God, and charity for one onothcr. Instead of 
employing them in the promo! ion of lighleousnc**., 
perhaps we have devoted thtm to oppose the c-ise of 
truth, and to combat the designs of Pi ovidence, giving 
tiouble to society, and molt station to the church. And, 
lastly, how rapidly dot s the short spat e that we have* 
to remain upon the earth tly away! Year after year 
passes by almost imperceptibly, before weestn notice 
it f and then it is impossible to be brought back. 

Father of Mercy ! foigive u** the faults we have had 
the misfortune to commit ; and grant that in the awful 
hour of death, the maym r in wide h we havt passi d our 
last yt&r may not cause anguish to prey upon our 
hearts. 
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nzczmt* xxxi* 

g£ JFfym qf Thanksgiving for $hi dose of the Year . 

ILoiOf thou art tho God of tiro* : thou art alto tfio 
hf eternity | 1 arilt ting a joyous song to thy 
1; I will celebrate thy hbly name A year is 
l\o finish its course; to what do 1 owe the con- 
ton of my existence ? It is to thy grace alone, 
to thy paternal lore 1 

Being of Beings* receive my adoration * Thou art 
*tflta«lt«ble ; thou hast been* thou art, and thou shalt 
TlPf through all eternity I Thy love endures from ge. 

to generation ; and each morning brings a io- 
of thy goodnasa! 

Tho* hast led me by thy paternal care through the 
jpapur that is now ending; when my heart wa* preyed 
tfpftt by care and sorrow, thou visitedst it by tbv con. 
Soiattofi and assistance. I will praise thee and exalt 
- ^ rom depths of my soul ; and again commit 
pyw if to thy wise and unerring guidance* 

*Fat don, O my {^od, tho«e innumerable errors which 
t Site committed against thee in the days that are 
paused. And let me again ei perieme, for Jesus Christ’s 
nkt« thy paternal support* Teach me to do thy will 
ipd thy pleasure alt the days of my life J 

Thfl World passes away, and its pleasures disperse: 
h it mi {n these, therefore, tint I am to aeek my hap. 

r aesa. Been here below I may aspire to nobler joys. 

am allied to angels, and hearen it my patrimony > 
Oraat, O God. that I may incessantly aspire after it ! 

Teach me, O God, to redeem my time* and to walk, 
with holy circumspection in die way that leads to 
eternity I Coadeaeend to aUbriato the burthen of life, 
^11 J attain the happy period when aU my labours shall 
cosm, my repose no more be bttemptsd, aod when I 
shat) enter into ten ntoflml kiagdom of joy and peace! 

Ill torn. Ann. 










